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INTRO DUC TION. 

The very strong desire of the Wesleyan public to read the Fly Sheets has 
led to several abridged editions fieing circulated. Whether this has arisen from 
the difficulty of procuring originals from which to print, or from the wish of the 
publishers to confine the size of their publications within moderate limits^ we 
say not. Publications which have been the cause of the present ministerial 
expulsions cannot be regarded as of trifling importance. And it will be ac- 
knowledged by all that to come to a fair conclusion of the matters in dispute, 
the Wesleyan public are entitled to a verbatim et literatim edition of the Fly 
Sheets, without any abridgement. The effects of the movement caused by the 
expulsions may remain for ages ; — and surely it were right that the Wesleyan 
public should have a faithful reprint of every sentence — word for word — of the 
original Fly Sheets. This is accomplished for the first time in our present 
edition. We deposit the originals in the hands of our London publisher, and 
invite any one interested in the matter to a careful comparison of every page of 
this edition, with the originals, which will be freely produced for that purpose. 
The first No. of the Fly Sheets appeared in 1344: No. 2 in 1846 : and a second 
edition of No. 1 and No. 3 in 1847: No. 4 appeared 1848 ; and No. 5, now first 
given to the public, in 1 849. The first reprint for the public appeared this autumn 
— abridged of about one-third of its proper quantity. From our publisher we 
learn some thousands of these were sold as soon as printed ; and an edition, ad- 
vertised by Mr. Gilbert as a “ copyright edition, printed from the originals” 
appc ared —which evidently was a reprint of the abridged edition spoken of 
above, as every abridgment and altered word was faithfully followed * 

As the present edition cannot be superseded by a more complete one (for every 
word of the originals, as we said before is now reprinted) it has been thought 
desirable to append a short history of the Trials consequent upon the appear- 
ance of the Fly Sheets. When they first came out they produced a‘ great sen- 
sation : and an outcry was at once raised against their personality. Various 
practical abuses had been shown in No. 1 to have resulted from the exclusive and 
jrartial mode of administration. This could not be done without reference to names 
and acts“of individuals. The system in fact is comprised in the men. It is a fact 
which speaks highly for the purity of intention wi+ T which the Fly Sheets were 
projected that their circulation was almost entii fined to the ministers. 

The Conference of 1 847 launched against then idemnatory resolution : 
and a declaiation repudiating any connection with ». an was drawn up for sig- 
nature by the ministerial body. Pamphlets were also printed and circulated 
in reply, which rivalled them in personalities, and imitated their complained-of 
anonymous form. 

As some 70 preachers refused to sign this declaration ; and as about half of 
that number refused to give any implied denial of authorship, it became ne- 
cessary to drag the supposed delinquents to light in some other way ; and a 
tighter screw of a different construction was produced by the officers of the 
Holy Inquisition. The latest invention for “ putting to the Question” was 
very simple, though very sharp. It consisted of an authoritative inquiry 
addressed to suspected persons, in the form of a brotherly question, as to their 
connection with the authorship of the Fly Sheets. If the suspected denied the 
authorship in answer to such inquiry, the suspicion would be brought by that 
denial more nearly home to its legitimate victims. If an acknowledgment of 
the authorship was thus obtained, the punishment could without further trouble 
be inflicted upon the real criminals. If all reply to the inquiry was refused , 
the individuals refusing might be condemned for contumacy. 

* Instead of calling his a copyright edition, we recommend Mr. Gilbert for the future 
to designate it a copy wrong edition, as it is abridged of more than 20 entire pages ; some 
of the abridgements, being of those parts most interesting to the public : for instance, the 
whole of the comparison or contrast between Dr. Newton and Mr. Caughey — occupying 
in this editio £ pages 70, 71, 72 and 73, is omitted. 
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“Are you the author of the Fly Sheets ? answer the question ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ without 
any prevarication,” — Proceedings of Conference , 1849. 

“T am charged with being the author of an anonymous work : am I compelled to con- 
fess ? By no means : I am under no such necessity I may be silent : I may refuse 

to answer.” — Methodist Magazine , April 1847. Page 331 

“ It will be thought by impartial men a partial deed.'* 

R. M. Bunting's Speech , Harrison's Report , p. 96. 

At tlie meeting of Conference, when the brethren’s names were called over 
the Rev. George Osborn, styled by Dr. Beaumont, the Accuser of his brethren, 
said, he had a “friendly complaint” against Mr. Fielden and several brethren 
who had not signed the Declaration. 

Dr. Beaumont said it was unworthy of Mr. Osborn to begin with an aged 
man pressed down by infirmities — why not begin with a man of sufficient 
vigour of mind and body to defend himself? “ Why not,” said the Doctor, 
“ begin with me ?” In the midst of much confusion and excitement, Mr. 
Fielden lifted up his right hand, which "was trembling from weakness as an 
aspen leaf, and said “This hand for years has not been able to write a line !” 
Mr. Osborn expressed himself satisfied with the answer. 

MR. WALTON’S CASE. 

Previously to the last Conference Mr. Walton was tried at the instance of 
Percival Bunting, at a Minor District Meeting , for being, as was affirmed, 
“ cognizant and concerned in the preparation of one or more of the Fly Sheets.” 
The principal witness against him was the Rev. W. T. Radcliffe, whose testi- 
mony was to the following effect : — That he, Mr. Radcliffe, when he was Mr. 
Walton’s ministerial colleague at York, saw on his study-table a manuscript in 
Mr. Walton’s handwriting, in which w r ere some sentiments that afterwards ap- 
peared substantially in Fly Sheet, No. 2. This manuscript Mr. Radcliffe 
looked over while Mr. Walton mas absent from the room , having taken that 
opportunity of examining without permission , what lay on the table. 

He, however, concealed the discovery he had made from the person whom it 
affected. The meanness and treachery of this conduct need not be pointed^out. 
Mr. Walton acknowledged that such a manuscript had been written by him, and 
that he had lent it to a friend for perusal ; but he denied that it had been pub- 
lished with his consent, or that he was in any way concerned with the production 
of the Fly Sheets. It does not, indeed, appear that what he had written was, 
in any proper sense, published at all, — the evidence extending only to the simi- 
larity of a few opinions and phrases, as recollected by Mr. Radcliffe, to some of 
the contents of a paper which was not printed till months subsequent to his act of 
prying. Upon this showing the great object of the district meeting seems to 
have been to get from Mr. Walton the name of the friend to whom his manuscript 
had been lent. That name, however, he positively and perseveringly refused to 
give up, assigning as his reason that he was bound in honour not to do so. For 
thus acting, he was handed over to the Conference as a delinquent, and even- 
tually received a public reprimand from the chair, besides being pronounced 
disqualified for the office of a Seperintendent. 

Alas, that the rest should have to be told ! Mr. Walton’s pertinacious 
fidelity to the promise he had made was thus dealt with. 

“ Dr. Bunting reminded him that his prior obligation was to Christ and his 
church, and his brethren in fhe ministry ; and that no subsequent pledge could 
release him from this his prior obligation. This principle he happily illustrated 
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by a reference to the oath of privy councillor — from which, and his loyalty and 
duty to the sovereign guaranteed thereby, no subsequent private engagement 
could release him.” 

This piece of information we have copied from the H r atchman newspaper, 
being desirous to rest our case upon statements made in the interest of the Con- 
ference. A similar sentiment to this of Dr. Bunting is, in another report attributed 
to his son, and is there said to have been applauded by the Conference. This 
may or may not have been the case ; but the serious violation of honourable 
feeling implied in such applause is more than established by the following reso- 
lution of the district meeting on Mr. Walton’s case, which was undoubtedly 
sanctioned and confirmed by a formal vote of the Conference. 

“ That the attention of this meeting having been incidentally directed to 
brother W. T. Radclifie, this meeting expresses its sympathy with him, and its 
persuasion that he has acted an honourable part.” 

What can be said of these things, but that the power of the Conference 
was, in this instance directed to the breaking down of the integrity of one of its 
members, and the encouragement of the perfidy of another ! They reward 
baseness and punish fidelity. Such proceedings as are here described must go 
far toward nullifying any religious influence possessed in connection with 
them, and will do more harm by the vicious lesson they teach in the form of 
example, than the preaching and praying of the whole “venerable assembly’* 
can remedy. 

Nearly all the ministers who took part in this trial, which had for its object 
“ the breaking down of the integrity of a brothel - minister,” have deservedly sunk 
in public estimation by their conduct. Messrs. Pemberton and Ryan were so 
eager to be in time to give their evidence at the Manchester Minor District 
Meeting, that one of them omitted the whole of the Sunday evening service, and 
the other shortened his, that they might travel by train on the Sabbath evening to 
Manchester ; though they would have been able to get in time, if they had not 
gone till Monday morning. The opinion of many is that these two hailed the 
occasion in anticipation of future honours and appointments. — With these gentle- 
men must be classed Nehemiah Curnock, for it was to him that Mr. Radclifie 
communicated the fact of his own base conduct in Mr. Walton’s study. Mr. 
Curnpck abused the confidence placed in him by Mr. Radclifie and secretly 
wdiispered this great secret to others, — Mr. Curnock must henceforth expect no 
colleague to entrust to him a secret. 

“ Next faithful silence hath a sure reward : 

i Within our breast be every secret barr’d ! 

He who bretrays his friend shall never be 
■ Under one roof, or in one ship with me ; 

» For who with traitors would his safety trust, 

Lest with the wicked heaven involve the just ? 

And though the villain ’scape awhile, he feels 
■ . Slow vengeance, like a bloodhound at his heels ! 

Horace, b. 3, ode 2. 

MR. EVERETT’S CASE. 

Many of the Wesleyan Ministers, (apparently without any sufficient cause,) 
had fixed their suspicion of authorship principally upon James Everett ; he had 
been a Wesleyan minister for nearly half a century, during the whole of which 
time he has preserved an unblemished reputation. He is a man of considerable 

I talent and attainment, an excellent preacher of the Methodist class, and an author 
of some literary celebrity. Upon him, therefore, what has been hypocritically 
called “ the friendly examination ” was brought to bear, at the last Conference, 
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with a peculiarly forcible determination. He was summoned to appear before 
the bar of the house, when Dr. Hannah, the Secretary, said, 

“ Air. Everett , are- you, the writer jor author oj the Fly Sheets?” 

To this Mr. Everett replied, — 

“ Am I the first on the list of those who have not signed the declaration ? 
When the brethren whose names occur in the minutes before mine have answered 
the question, then will I.” 

On the question being pressed, Mr. Everett demanded the name of his ac- 
cuser, the charge against him in writing, and an opportunity to defend himself in 
a constitutional way. This only appeared to produce derisive cheers. 

On being told that he was strongly suspected, and that for this reason he 
was questioned, he, after several ajit replies, which he gave with much self-pos- 
session and dignity, said, — 

“ I will answer no questions. I know the temper of this Conference. An 
answer shall never be extorted from me.” 

After some remarks from the platform, Mr. Everett asked the Conference 
what motives induced them to fix on him, merely on suspicion ? This called 
forth tremendous cheers, and on being told he was the most suspected, his 
reply was, 

“ If I am the most suspected, then there must be the most evidence against 
me. Produce it.” . 

On the original question being again proposed, he replied with great firmness, 

“ I will not answer the question. I will never submit to an inquisition.” 

This remark elicited most unrestrained expressions of disapprobation from 
the Conference. 

It being found that Mr. Everett would not answer the questions, he was 
desired to retire to his seat.” 

The consequence of this mock trial* was, that Air. Everett mas expelled 
from the FEesleyan Connexion , his alleged crime being that of contumacy. 

MR. BURDSALL’S CASE. 

Dr. Hannah then called for Mr. Burdsall, who, though evidently enfeebled by 
age, came forth with much firmness to be put to th« question. 

He also gave a firm refusal to answer any question ; if accused of any crime, 
he required the charge to be presented. For fifty years had he been in the 
ministry, and he had never before then been questioned in that way. “ Am I 
accused ?” asked he (“ yes, yes ! ” replied many voices.) “ Then by whom am 
I accused ? ” was the prompt reply. He, too, giving forth no answer, was desired 
to resume his seat. Mr, Burdsall was eventually censured from the chair. 

MR. GEORGE’S CASE. 

The President then asked Mr. George whether he had “ any participation in 
the ‘ Fly Sheets.’ ” (Loud cries.) 

Mr. George said he found himself unexpectedly in a very awkward position. 

* It undoubtedly happens, much oftener than it should, that a person guilty of heinous 
crimes, being brought before his judges, nothing can be alleged against him but appear- 
ances, or violent presumptions. If the accused has the question given him, he has some- 
times the strength to outbrave it, and not confess a tittle. What must be done in this 
ease Must he be condemned ! No ! The judge cannot exceed his commission, he can- 
not condemn a man to the gallows upon any presumption how violent soever. The party 
must*, .either confess his crime, or be fairly convicted by witnesses of good reputation, 
persisting and agreeing in their evidence against him. Where these circumstances are 
wanting, the greatest malefactor upon earth must be acquitted, and the judge not wanting 
in the least to his duty, consequently the command of God for punishing malefactors 
amounts to this — You shall pitnish only those who are convicted of the crimes they stand 
charged with. — Bayle. 
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The President said that having forced himself into it he must now answer the 
question. 

Mr. George said that he had reasons for declining ; and would, with permis- 
sion of the Conference, assign them. (Loucl cries from every part of the Confe- 
rence — “ Answer the question ‘yes’ or ‘no!’ we don’t want your reasons,” &c.) 

Mr. George was proceeding to state he would give his reasons for not replying 
to the question in a simple “ yes” or “ no,” when the chair told him that he was 
not thus to “ evade the question.” Many voices were heard shouting, “ answer 
the question !” to all which Mr. George replied, “ I cannot give up my personal 
liberty. I cannot act in opposition to my conscience.” 

Mr. George was degraded from the superintendency, and directed to be severely 
censured by the President On being censured from the chair, he said “ I sub- 
mit to the decision of Conference, but am not conscious that I have merited a 
reproof.” 

MR. GRIFFITH’S CASE. 

The President then resumed his interrogations : — “ Mr. Griffith, the Confe- 
rence has, by an almost unanimous vote, condemned the Wesleyan Times 
newspaper ; and expressed its opinion of any minister who shall countenance it. 
In the name, then, and in behalf of this Conference, will you engage not to 
report to the Wesleyan Times 9 ” 

Mr. Griffith : I will pledge myself not to communicate to the W i csleyan Times 
when every member of this Conference pledges himself not to communicate to 
the Watchman . 

Other questions were proposed, to which he replied, that till Conference pro- 
hibited communication to the Watchman , he could not engage to cease com- 
munication with the // es ley an Times ; that if the Conference would aid him in 
putting down the one, he would aid them putting down the other ; that if others 
would abandon the Watchman, he would abandon the Wesleyan Times. Fur- 
ther than this he would not go. 

The question was then put to him, “ Are you, or are you not, the author of 
the ‘ Fly Sheets V ” 

The question was repeated, and he was required to give his answer directly — 
“ yes” or “ no to which he replied, that he would give his reason for not 
giving a mere answer of “ yes” or “ no.” 

This was not allowed him. He declined to answer the question at all, since 
the Conference would not hear the grounds on which he took his stand. 

MR. DUNN’S CASE. 

The President : Mr. Dunn, in the name and in behalf of the Conference, I ask 
you — “ Are you the author, or the writer of the ‘ Fly Sheets V ” 

Reply to the question by a simple “ yes” or “ no.” “ I must request,” said 
Mr. Dunn, “ to give my answer in my own way. Such conduct is unprece- 
dented, and would not be alio wed, in any court in the kingdom. It is harsh 
treatment.” 

The President assured Mr. Dunn, that it was not his wish to treat him harshly, 
and again put the question. 

“ Unless,” said the interrogated, “ I am allowed to preface my answer with 
a few observations, and to give an explanation of the course I mean to pursue 
I do not mean to reply to the question.” 

The President said that Conference had much business to dispose of, and thUt 
there was no time to be lost in needless statements. 

Mr. Dunn rejoyned, that when the Methodistic life or death of men was at 
stake, Conference had no business which required more patient attention. 
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This altercation at length terminating, Hr. Dunn iecommenced: — It will be 
remembered by many present, that, when two years ago permission was asked 
by Mr. Osborn to test the brethren, I entered my protest against the measure, 
and said that it would breed discofd, that it savoured more of Rome than of 
England, Popery than of Methodism. 

The President rose and said with great emphasis — Mr. Dunn is out of order. 
I will not sit in this chair to have this venerable assembly assailed as Papist. 
Your proceedings are not inquisitorial. Mr. Dunn must confine himself to the 
language of decency. You shall have justice, Mr. Dunn, but you shall not 
insult this venerable assembly. These sentences were followed by loud and 
voiciferous cheers from all p>irts of the Conference. 

Again making an attempt to reply, but being told by the President that all 
the Conference would listen to was a categorial answer, yes or no, Mr. Dunn 
replied again that if he were not allowed to make explanatory observations, he 
would give no answer at all. 

He then retired to his seat, the President observing, “You have had an op- 
portnuity to clear yourself with your brethren, and you have used it to insult the 
Conference !” 

Mr. Learoyd remarked, that, at the Liverpool Conference he understood Mr. 
Dunn to have disavowed any connection with the “Fly Sheets.” 

The President inquired whether Mr. Dunn had deputed Mr, Learoyd to make 
this statement ? 

“ No,” replied Mr. Dunn, in a tone and voice that showed the decision and 
earnestness of the man. 

The President said that Mr. Dunn had had “ full liberty” to reply to the 
question. 

“ I deny it,” said Mr. Dunn. (Great confusion and sensation.) 

Mr. Naylor moved, and Mr. Duncan seconded Mr. Dunn’s immediate with- 
drawal from the Conference — he had given the “ lie direct” to the President. 

Mr. Dunn attempted to reply, but was unable to obtain a hearing. 

Many urged that the motion should be put ; but Mr. Naylor was very reluc- 
tantly induced to withdraw it on the President stating that lie was quite satisfied 
that the chair was supported by the Conference, and that it would not comport 
with the dignity of the Conference to do anything rashly. 

The Conference afterwards consented not to require from Messrs. Dunn and 
Griffith an answer as to the authorship of the “ Fly Sheets,” but required them 
a to submit to the following stipulation, which we are sure they could not have 
accepted, without compromising their self-respect : — 

“First, — That they be reproved from the chair of the Conference, and be 
considered to be disqualified, at present, from being Circuit Superintendents.” 

“ Second, — That they fully satisfy the Conference, if not as to their recent 
conduct in the matters in question, yet, at least as it respects the course they 
will pursue in future, and that for this purpose they give to the Conference an 
absolute and unequivocal pledge of their resolution at once to discontinue their *. 
publication of the esley Banner , and their encouragemet of other hostile 
and offensive publications ; and that they also pledge themselves to abstain 
from taking part, directly or indirectly, in any agitating or devisive proceedings 
which may be pursued by others, either as to recent acts of discipline, or as to 
the settled principles and laws of the Connexion. 

These terms were proposed to them with the following intimation, “ That 
failing these conditions, they leave the Conference, no alternative but that each of 
them be forthwith put away from being a member of the Conference or in con- 
nection therewith,” 

They returned a written reply, giving their reasons at length foi their “ con- 
tumacy,” and conclude by saying, “ the conditions are of so degrading a charac- 
ter, that as, if complied with, would necessarily counteract our ministerial use- 
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fulness, we are not prepared therefore to submit to so unrighteous a judgment.” 
The expulsion of Messrs. Dunn and Griffith was then put and carried unani- 
mously, with the exception of Mr. Bromley, who spoke a few words, and lifted 
up his hand against it. 

MR. BROMLEY’S CASE. 

The President having stated Mr. Bromley’s case, several times put the 
question, “ Are you the author or writer of the ‘ Fly Sheets ?’” 

Each inquiry elicited precisely the same reply, and, in the same decisive tone, 
“ I have no answer to give to you, Mr. President, or to this Conference, on any 
subject under the sanction of the law of 1835 adding, at length, “ I am pre- 
pared to assign my reasons when you are prepared to hear them.” 

The President presumed that the Conference was not going to submit its laws 
to discussion. “ You have rejected our system of discipline. To put friendly* 
questions has always been our usuage. From the beginning Conference has as- 
serted its right to put any question to any of its members.” 

Mr. Bromley : “ From the beginning it has been the right of every member of 
the Conference to withhold an answer.” 

A discussion on the first Minutes that were issued was terminated by Mr. 
Bromley saying, with much earnestness, “I have no answer to give, and I will 
give none !” 

“ I never can consent to submit to the law of 1835 — a law so false in its state*- 
ments, and so wicked in its principles.” 

No sentence was passed on Mr. Bromley. 

We have no doubt that the Conference acted with the wisdom appropriate 
to its craft in the selection of victims which it made ; but the very cunning dis- 
played proves that no higher object* was aimed at than that of preserving their 
endangered polity, by making an example of those who could be neither intimi- 
dated nor coaxed into silence. It is this, and not a desire to free itself from moral 
contamination, which most exactly accords with the conduct pursued by the 
Conference in the expulsion of Everett, Dunn and Griffith. _ 

But it is urged in the language of the Conference defence, that “ the 
intense bitterness of feeling, in reference to certain excellent ministers, and the 
other grossly offensive and libellous personalities,” by which the Fly Sheets are 
characterized, justly expose their authors to the charge of immorality. We have 
no hesitation in stating that this accusation is not sustainable in any sense 
appropriate to the subject. And we add, that we cannot imagine it to have been 
sincerely made. To know anything about the working of Methodism, is to be 
conscious that this system is kept together, in a great degree, by the injurious 
personalities against the disaffected which are industriously circulated through its 
societies. No police intelligence relating to the rogues of the land is more per- 
fectly spread, than intelligence relating to the disturbers of Conferential peace is 
spread from end to end of the Wesleyan community. We could, moreover, easily 
furnish our readers, from the records of former controversies, with some of the 
choicest specimens of vulgar defamation afforded by the English language, which 

• “ Friendly question.” What an admirable illustration of the following subtle 
syllogism : — 

“ Treating one’s neighbour ill from a principle of charity is a good work.” 

“ Now it’s treating him ill from a principle of charity to give him such ill treatment of 
any kind, as may oblige him to get instructed, and heal the diseases of his soul, (i e, in 
Presidential phraseology, to make him purge himself,) It’s therefore a good work to give 
him this sort of ill treatment.” 

“ This is one of the most dangerous , and at the same time the most absurd sophisms in 
morality that ever was framed; or by this rule one might justify the most execrable 
actions . ’ ’ — B ayle. 
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have upon them the Book-Room imprimatur, but which, being on the side of 
Conferential domination, were visited with encouragement instead of reproof. The 
present controversy, too, as conducted by the agents of the Conference, has 
abounded with slanderous insinuations and attacks upon character which have far 
exceeded anything that appeared in the ‘Fly Sheets.’ See “Yates” and 
“ Papers on Wesleyan Matters” and other anonymous Tracts. Yet the discovered 
author of the one, J. W. Thomas is honoured with a deputation to Ireland; J. 
Hannah, who patronised this vile publication, is raised to the office of secretary 
of Conference in proof of the abhorence in which Conference holds anonymous 
slander! While the Mission House circulates, and the Book-Room makes a gain 
of the vile “Papers.” Hypocrisy ! And the Watchman, whose staple article from 
week to week is vituperation and slander of the utmost intensity and virulence, is 
deemed worthy of being constituted the Conference Gazette! What cant! 
What inconsistency are the order of the day ! Moral resentment is no 
respecter of persons. Why, then, has not equal justice been done to the faults of 
both parties in this respect ? Why ? Because there was no thought of justice in 
the case ; and it was party, and not moral, resentment which was entertained. 

There is one plea offered by the defenders of the Conference in justification of 
its conduct which we will just notice. It is said such investigations always cha- 
racterized the administration of Methodist discipline. Now we admit that every 
officer is subject to an examination as to his religious experience or character. 
But we contend such an application of the custom of questioning as was practised 
in the Conference of 1849 was never contemplated by the law. It was never 
intended to convey a right to carry this examination into any matter whatever to 
which they might think fit to apply it. We think then on Methodistie as well 
as on higher or moral grounds, Messrs. Everett, Dunn, Griffith, Burdsall, 
George and Bromley were justified in refusing to reply to the questions put to 
them : and it was an act of impudent assumption to put them. To those who 
thus endeavoured to entrap them each one might have said, when I gave you 
authority to investigate my conduct I did so, confiding in your honour for the 
preservation of the compact between us. I never dreamed of submitting to a 
scrutiny on your part directed only by a spirit of unlimited impertinence : and 
I hold you guilty of administering a Christian trust with the base intentions 
characteristic of a common spy. 

We close our enventful history with the following remarks from the Daily 
Times of September 3rd : — “Whether such a course be right or wrong, it is at 
best perfectly unique in this country. No other British tribunal possesses or 
claims the authority to ;put “ a brotherly question,” to a suspected person, and 
require “ a frank and brotherly answer.” The rule of all our courts, both 
ecclesiastical and civil, is charity, which “ hopeth all things,” and assumes every 
body to be innocent till he is proved to be guilty. These gentlemen are punished 
on mere suspicion, and for refusing to criminate themselves. We never heard 
the like in this country, at least in modern and peaceable times. Talk of the 
Star Chamber ! A man might hold his tongue before that Court, stand his 
trial, and escape if the evidence failed to support the charge. Of the party 
themselves, the “ Fly Sheets,” or the usual practice of the Conference, we know 
next to nothing. We take these proceedings on the statement of the Confer- 
ence, and we pronounce them at once a gross outrage on our old English 

PRINCIPLES OF FAIR PLAY.” 
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In closing our remarks we ask, is any apology necessary that a “ Wesleyan 
Minister who is not yet expelled” should have dared to superintend this edition; 
and for having put into form a few facts and scraps furnished by the publisher 
— and also for having ventured in the nineteenth century to make a few re- 
marks on the Methodist Conference ? We think not ; and the public will 
think not ; whatever George Osborn may think. 

We have not attended the Conference for some years : and by the way, we 
would just mention that one reason why the decisions of Conference are so 
unanimous is this — the liberal party whom we own are a minority, have for the 
present given up attending Conference ; believing they have but little chance of 
success yet; and knowing from bitter experience that every indignity is con- 
tinually heaped upon them when there. We confess when we read in that 
fearless and talented paper, the Wesleyan Times, anaccount of the trials of the 
brethren : or as the Conference calls them “ the cases” — for even Conference 
thinks it were too great an outrage to designate such proceedings trials — we 
felt our furrowed cheek red with shame ; and for once we regreted wo were not 
there to hold up our hand, though it might be like Fielden’s “ trembling as an 
aspen leaf,” to testify before God and man our strong disapproval of the pro- 
ceedings of Conference. We looked the Wesleyan Times over and over again 
for names of men whom we hoped to see standing forward as the defenders of 
the oppressed — and as the approvers of the man who “ having sworn to his own 
hurt, yet changeth not,” but alas ! in all that burning record they are absent — 
or speak with bated breath, or half applaud the deed ! 

Are we to be punished, if discovered, for making these remarks ? Let George 
Osborn, if he likes, prepare another purge more bitter and more drastic than 
the last : and send again and again his letters, stating “ he is afraid either his 
letter to us or our answer to him has miscarried, as he has not yet our reply.” 
We say, vve defy him and his test ! and should our non-signing lead to our 
censure or to expulsion, let it be so ; since every such act by Conference shall 
raise us a thousand friends and them ten thousand enemies. Such another 
victory would prove their overthrow. 

We hesitated at first when solicited to write this introduction, and we are 
conscious of having already inserted a few lines that we read to a member of 
the Conference some weeks ago. Our position is therefore critical: for while 
Conference formally thanks Radcliffe, and declares he “has acted an honourable 
part,” and in testimony of approval stations him with the ex-president, who does 
not see that they hold out by such resolution and conduct their approval and' 
their patronage to spies and informers ? But we think the brother we allude to 
is made of better stuff ; — yet in the days of a Radcliffe, a Ryan, and a Curnock, 
who that writes or reads to a friend what he has written, is safe ? 

Persecution of every quality, from the most refined to the most vulgar, we 
have been used to. For who is there belonging to the liberal portion of the 
Conference but has had many a heavy blow and many a great discouragement. 
Should a man but speak against the iniquity of a State Church like Stephens, 
or be in favour of the Abolition of the Corn Laws like Melson : should he try 
to promote the temperance cause like Tabraham, or be the advocate of revivals, 
and the friend of such revivalists as Caughey or Greenberry — let him prepare 

! himself for a life whose history when recorded, shall be as the roll of Jeremiah 
the prophet, “ written within and without with lamentation and woe.” 

What a book of sighs and tears would be the Lives and Sufferings of the 
Nonconforming Methodist Preachers. Talk of the Fly Sheets.! why the 
plain unvarnished history of their sufferings and paltry and contemptible treat- 
|ment would lay open a scene that would sicken the heart of every man. In 
he retirement of our study, or sequestered in our garden arbour, w r e have of en 
j talked with the kind brethren who have called to pay us a friendly visit: — one 
lovely evening, after the close of last Conference, the sun was setting with un- 
usual splendour, bathing the beautiful landscape with his glory, when we were 
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conversing with a brother on the proceedings of Conference, the Fly Sheets, 
etc,: we expressed to him our regret he had not held up his hand against their 
proceedings, when the old gentleman, laying down his pipe, ‘ heaved a sigh, 
long drawn and deep, as though remorse was there,’ and said, ‘My brother, do 
not add to my misery ; I feel ashamed of my seeming neutrality : but alas, with 
my family, and at my time of life,, could I brave the famine and the cold of a 
Shetland appointment ? My life,’ continued the venerable old man, ‘ aye, and 
your life, would make a more telling Fly Sheet than any that has yet appeared. 1 
The indignities I have suffered, in previous years, would break the spirit of any 
man. After a few years’ independent action in Conference I found my 
brethren grow shy of speaking to me in the presence of any of our leading men : 
then my motives were misjudged, my conduct misrepresented, and as a conse- 
quence, my mind painfully wounded, and my character injured. 1 saw the 
hopelessness of the struggle, and I said, it is enough ; I will cease my strife. 
And so, my good sir, has the body of the neutral brethren been manufactured.” 

We assented to his statement, and begged that he would re-light his pipe ; 
but he declined, and giving us his blessing, we parted with him at the gate. 
With a heavy heart “We returned, and considered all the oppressions that 
are done under the sun : and behold the tears of such as were oppressed ! and 
thay had no comforter ; and on the side of their oppressor there was power ; 
but they had no comforter.” Then said we, “ Envy not the oppressor ; choose 
none of his ways “ oh my soul, come not into their secret; unto their as- 
sembly, mine honour, be not thou united !” 

The Fly Sheets need no recommendation of ours. Conference by its mad 
conduct has done more to cause their circulation broad-cast over the land than 
a thousand pounds spent in advertisements. We pledge ourselves to this 
edition being a correct reprint of the copies we received through the post. We 
have said enough. What we have written we have written. All being well 
we may possibly be at the London Conference : for though of late we have not 
often let our honour be united to their Assembly, yet could we be satisfied our 
worthy lay brethen would present themselves at the doors of Conference, and 
demand an interview with the president, that the wrongs of a generous and an 
insulted people might be made known, then would we be there ; and if no abler 
advocate comes forward, our voice again shall be heard on the people’s side : and 
should the Dictator himself, and all his cohorts, cry “mackarel and old clothes,” 
we will have our say — . I 

“ Cesar’s ambition shall be glanced at : 

And after this let Cesar seat him sure, 

For we will shake him, or worse days endure.” 

We shall be prepared to defend what we have advanced — and, God being our 
helper, we will do so. 



In witness whereof, we hereunto set our hand, this twenty-fourth day of 
November, 1849. 



WHO IS NOT YET EXPELLED 



RECOMMENDATORY NOTICE. 

“ If you get the one published at Birmingham , by WILLIAM CORNISH, and id 
London by Bartlett, 32, Paternoster Row, and printed ly E. Ward and Co., you will 
have, as far as we have examined , a faith ful reprint, with one or two verbal exceptions , of all the 
numbers of the ‘ Fly Sheets now first reprinted in one pamphlet , at the moderate price of Is. — 
cheap enough for a closely -printed pamphlet of 96 octavo pages. One of the other editions is a mere 
catch-penny thing, not containing a tithe of the 4 Fly Sheets .*** — The Wesleyan Times, October 
15th, 1849, page 700. 



FLY SHEETS 



FROM THE 



PRIVATE CORRESPONDENT.” 

No. 1. 



ON LOCATION, CENTRALIZATION, <£ SECULARIZATION. 

SECOND EDITION ENLARGED, 

I beseech you, if ever you loved me, and if you now love God and your brethren, td 
have no respect of persons in stationing the preachers, in choosing the children for Kings- 
wood bchool, in disposing of the yearly contribution, and the Preachers’ Fund or any other 
public money ; but do all things with a single eye, as I have done from the beginning. Go 
on thus, doing all things without prejudice or partiality.” — Wesley’s Advice to his 
Preachers. Works, vol. xiii, p. 217. 

During this period [the last thirty years] oUr 1 legislation bears intrinsic evidence of 
being the production of one superior mind. Other parties may have contributed original 
suggestions, and emendations, but it is obvious that one master hand, for the last genera- 
tion, has framed the great majority of the acts of our Conference. Besides many minor 
legislations, dispersed through our annual Minutes, the invaluable system of finance, par- 
icu arly in the department of the Contingent Fund ; the entire constitution of the Mission- 
ary Society, of the Theological Institution, and of our Sunday Schools, were framed by the 
same honoured Minister [The Rev. Jabez B unting.] There are two other public documents 
which have contributed, in as high a degree as the best productions of our fathers, to pro- 
mote the spirit of ardent piety and high toned Christian morality, in our ministerial com- 
munity,^ composed by him ; the ‘ Instructions to Missionaries,’ and the ‘ Liverpool Reso- 
lutions. These being, by authority, annually read in our District Meetings at home and 
abroad, and made the subject of serious conversation and prayer, exert a paramount 
influence m forming the principles, habits, and characters of our ministers ; and essentially 
contribute to the preservation of the primitive spirit and discipline of Methodism.” — 
Gnndrods “Compendium.” Introd., p. 15, 16.* Mr. Grindrod’s sentiments are echoed 
in the “ General Report of the Wesleyan Centenary Fund,” p. 15. 



We have selected these two mottoes with a view, first, to shew that Doctor 
Bunting’s whole system of government has been opposed to the advice and 
practice of Mr. Wesley; his system being one of Exclusiveness, Favoljr- 

Just try the Doctor, in the outset, by the “ Liverpool Resolutions,” referred to by Mr. 
urindrod, and which are characterised as the reverend gentleman’s own. 



Dr. Bunting’s advice to Preachers. 

f • “ Let us consecrate ourselves fully 

and entirely to our properwork.” Minutes, 
1828, p. 148, & c . . 



Practical Influence on the Doctor 

HIMSELF. 

1. — The proper work of a Methodist 
preacher is to preach the gospel ; a work 
which has been attended to but very 
partially for many years, — the Doctor 
excusing himself from week-evening 
preaching totally, and the greater part 
of the Sabbath toil. 
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itism, and Selfishness, as exemplified in the formation and packings of his 
Committees, his opposition to open, free discussion, in the general assembly, 
on the more politic and public affairs of the Connexion, and his invariable at- 
tempt to confine the knowledge, the power, and privileges of the body to his 
own chosen few : and secondly, to shew the slender influence the rules, which 



2. “ Let us covet earnestly the best 

gifts to qualify us for an acceptable, and 
useful ministry.” — Ibid. 



3. — “ Let us frequently read and care- 
fully study Mr. "Wesley’s Rules of a Helper 
■ — which relate to the duties of a Preacher 
and Pastor.’’ — Ibid. 

4 . — “ Let us have recourse even in our 
old established circuits to the practice of 
preaching out of doors — seeking, in order 
to save that which is lost.” — Ibid. 
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5. — “ In every circuit, let us try to open 
new places; try again places which have 
not been recently visited.”— Ibid. 



6. — “Let us be increasingly attentive to 
the supply of the country places already on 
the plan.” — Ibid. 

7. — “Let every Methodist Preacher con- 
sider himself as called to be, in point of 
enterprize, zeal, and diligence, a home 
Missionary.’’— Ibid. 



8. — “ Let- us especially, in the large and 
old societies, employ some active and zeal- 
ous men — for the formation of new clas- 
ses.” — Ibid. 



9. — “Let us encourage public prayer- 
meetings.” — Ibid. 

10. — “Let us, at least, in every large 
town, establish weekly meetings for the 
children of our friends.’’ — Ibid. 



2. — Instead of the “ best gifts,” be has 
coveted the highest honours, the best and 
most easy places, together with the 
most lucrative posts; the whole of which 
have unfitted him for an “useful,” and 
in some instances, for an “ acceptable 
ministry.” 

3. — That he has read and stndied them, 
there is no doubt ; but when was he 
known to practise them ? What says be 
of the pastorate, except when invited to 
the tables of tbe rich P 

4— London, Manchester, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, &c., are “ old established places.” 

Was it ever heard that he “ ever preached 
out of doors” in any one of these places, 
during bis station in them ? Has be preach- 
ed once out of doors in London, where 
he has been resident for a series of years, 
and where there are hundreds of thou- 
sands that want seeking and saving ? Is 
he known to go out of his way to save one ? 

5. — Can one “new place” — not one 
new place of worship (there is honour 
attached to that) be named— say, since 
the advice was given ? We have not heard 
of one : nor was he remarkable for such 
adventures. 

6. — What are the country places he 
supplies ? 

7. — How does this fit the great Locator* 
who argues in favour of keeping his favour- 
ites in office, that the argument may reach 
himself? Was he ever a Missionary in 
enterprise, zeal, and diligence ? How de- 
lightful from a man who has contrived to 
box himself up in London for years, with 
full pay and half work ! 

8. — This harmonizes admirably by either 
allowing himself or encouraging others, to 
discountenance or expel such men as David 
Greenbury, and the Rev. James Caughey, j 
from the pulpit ; who, in a couple of years, 
have formed more new classes than Doctor 
Bunting has done through the whole period 

of his Methodistic life. 

9. — When is ha ever seen encouraging 
them by his presence? Never. 

10. — This comes well from a man who, & 
if ever he attended to the children of 
others, has neglected the work for years, 
instead of attending to it weekly y and 
who has been one of the last to take Mr. 
Samuel Jackson by the hand, to encourage 
him in his laudable zeal to save the youth 

in tbe schools. 
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he has imposed upon others, have had upon his own principles, habits, and 
ministerial character ; adopting, by his conduct, the language of those of the 
clergy of the Established Church, who, in consequence of having run them- 
selves out of health, wealth, and credit, insist on their parishioners “ doing as 
they say, not as they do.” 

11 . “Let us meet the Societies regu- 11.— Where are the Societies that he 

larly on the Lord’s day, and frequently meets ? Is not this, like all other ministe- 

on the week-day evenings.”— Ibid. rial and pastoral work, thrown upon 

others ? 

12. — It would rejoice our hearts to hear 
tell of his attending practically to the duties 
he here imposes upon others ; of course, 
the public part, — for we know nothing of 
his fastings once a quarter, though we 
know something of bis work at the tables 
of the rich in the interim. 

13. — “ Let us be diligent in pastoral 13. — How stands he here again P Alas, 

visits to our own people at their own “ Thou art weighed in [thine own] balances 

houses, especially to the sick, the careless, and found wanting.” 

and the lukewarm.”-— Ibid. 

p 14. — “Let us pay particular attention 14. — Particularly, we suppose, such as 

to backsliders, and in the spirit of meek- P. C. Turner ; overtaken with something 

ness restore such as have been overtaken more than a fault ; but not the thousands, 

in a fault.”— Ibid. most of whom— if they erred at all, only 

erred in judgment, who were sacrificed 
at Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, &c., in 
Doctor Warren’s case; one of the preach- 
ers, in Cornwall, in the latter instance, 
declaring, that if he did not turn the dis- 
sentients out of the church, Doctor Bunt- 
ing would never forgive him. The latter 
are to be pursued, as by Bonner and 
Gardiner. 

15—“ The various articles in this Minute 15.— This Minute the Doctor has either 

should be read by every chairman at the read himself, or heard read for a period ot 

next regular annual meeting of his Dis- twenty-six years, and we see how admi- 

trict, and made the subject of serious con- rably he has improved under it ; to say 

versa tion among his brethren.— Ibid. nothing of the devout and judiciouB con- 
versations on its different parts! : 

How does all this look with the Doctor’s “ Let us ?” We are reminded of, “ Do as I sar, 
not as l do.” And yet this man is to be lauded for stamping his image on a system which 
condemns him— for making of which he is the chief transgressor. On any of the brethren not 
acting up to the spirit and letter of the advice given, or any established rule, no one is more 
forward in bringing the transgressor to book for it before the Conference, than the Doctor— 
though the breach may have been a mere oversight: none more ready to enforce the language 
of Mr. Wesley— “ Do not mend, but keep our rules.” NoW, if the law-giver be allowed to 
violate rule, why not those who are destined to be law-keepers ? If any one may violate rule, 
why not two—why not ten, twenty, any given number — nay, the whole body of preachers. 
Admitting only one privileged transgressor to move on unmolested, in the present day ; still 
we have to look at the precedent, which will, in all probability, be pleaded by posterity : not 
immediately, it may be, though Mr. John Scott, who has been in training some time, is not 
without hope, that he will be quietly permitted to enter into the succession. It will be pleaded : 
if one is found artful enough to create such a position, and tough enough to maintain it, others, 
besides Mr. Seott, will he found looking wistfully after it. Let it not be imagined for a moment 
that we object to the Minute*, it Is admirable; and the men who maintain it are the men in 
whom We glory. But we abominate the cant of industry, zeal, and piety, without its experi- 
ence and practice— the act of making laws without keeping them. Did John Wesley act thus . 
Was he not a pattern of obedience to an the laws he enacted? Did he not lead the way in 
every thing P Here Doctor Bunting is left immeasurably behind— ‘behind the feeblest preacher 
in the regular work — is the tail instead of the head ! If we cannot break the neck of such 
inconsistency, we are resolved to expose it in all its odieusness and criminality. 



12. — “ Let us revive, where it has been 
neglected — in every place the observance 
of— watch nights, private and public 
bands, and quarterly days of solemn fast- 
ing and prayer.” — Ibid. 
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As our object in these sheets is not to sow discord in the body, We are 
anxious to preserve them, as far as possible, within the range of the priesthood ; 
and whatever may be the quality or amount of sensation produced in the 
ministerial circle, we are resolved at least to make the attempt to diminish, if 
not to remove, the evils of which complaints have been so long made by one 
class of men against another. That impatience and dissatisfaction have been, J 
and are still felt, by many of the more reflecting, on the large amount of 
expenditure, both of talent and money, when set against the meagre report of 
good done by men in office, in the Wesleyan Institutions, cannot be denied : 
and that the enquiry which has often been privately awakened, has not called 
for public investigation, is matter of surprize. Take for instance, the Missionary 
Report, which will receive more special attention as we proceed. Though the 
general accounts are annually made public, yet how few in the great mass read 
them at all ? The act, therefore, of condensing them, on a page at the close, and 
placing them in an inviting form under the eye of the Methodist public, seems 
very desirable on the part of those who are anxious to conceal anything like ex- 
travagance. But that which serves the mass, is not sufficient to satisfy the few, 
who are anxious to find all correct in the detail : and it is hoped, that attention 
will be no longer permitted to slumber over the abuses which our sheets are 
destined to point out; and underneath the weight of which, as w T ell as the nod of 
the dictator, so many have been heard to groan ; anticipating, at the same time, 
the moment, when either some voice, like the present, shall bid them throw them 
aside, or some kind providence shall sever the chain that has bound them. The j 
burdens have accumulated with the most artful imperceptibility ; the chain thrown j 
around the mind of the preachers, and grasping over the power of office, has been 
woven of silken threads ; — most hard to sever, and most difficult to detect, till 
even these laws have become stringent : — and now the Index-hand, pointing to 
the seat of tyrannous power, may be the means of destroying the artful policy on 
whose foundation the superstructure of abuses has been raised, stone by stone, I 
at least, for the last twenty-five years. Such, we think, in few words, may be 
reckoned upon, as a very natural consequence of a proper circulation of our 
fi Fly Sheets.” 

Just a word or so on the manner of our performance. The caustic power em- 
ployed, and the honest expression of indignation manifested at all manner j 
of abuse, will be differently received by different persons : but, after all, it will 
not be so much at the general manner that objection will be taken by that 
portion of the preachers which will be found to sympathize with us, as in the 
choice of weapon. It is an axiom with some in this style of warfare, that 
the Damascus blade is preferable to the Birmingham gun, or the sledge ham- 
mer ; the one description of weapon, they tell us, is mortal at a blow, but the 
other mangles, and tears, and leaves the victim just in the state in which com” 
miseration may be excited in his behalf ; adding, that the keener the edge, 
and the more perfectly gentlemanly, but cold sarcasm of a polished style, is much 
more deadly, than more homely personal allusion. To this, we reply, — we are 
plain men ; we have to do with Truth and Abuse ; every nation avails itself of 
the privilege of using its own weapons, and of observing its own mode of war- 
fare. Were fine writing our object, we would labour to be coldly, cuttingly, 
classically sarcastic ; with, now and then, a forcible home thrust, — but still in 
the same gentlemanly style, and in the way of polished irony : but Methodism 
is — or ought to be, plain, simple, honest, straightforward in its character ; and 
if we cannot unhorse our man, compel him to ask our mercy, or make him 
writhe on the point of our lance, in any other way than this, we will then resort 
to the well-tried, exquisitely polished Damascus blade, and at once sever him 
in twain. We are anxious to cure without killing ; and to avoid the closed-door 
cunning we avowedly attack. We pledge ourselves to one thing : — That the 
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brethren shall always know where we are in our meaning ; and We are riot 
without a strong persuasion, that the men, and especially the Man, whose 
measures w r e assail, will see how dangerous it is to rouse the lion from his lair, 
and how inexpedient it is to put the hand into the hive, to take the honey from 
the comb, when the bee is at work. 

One of the earlier subjects to which we direct attention, and to which we 
turn the more readily because of its lying at the base of several other evils, 
is,— 

1. — Location. This is opposed to — 

1. — The Apostolic plan of spreading Christianity through the nations of the 
earth. God, to whom alone it appertains to call men to the work of the min- 
istry, cannot have left them in anything like doubt as to the proper sphere in 
which that ministry is to be exercised : on the contrary, it must be admitted 
by all who acknowledge the testimony of revelation, that the general field of 
labour is the world : hence the impossibility of any preacher, however impul- 
sive his zeal, proceeding beyond this measure — “Go ye into the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” Matt, xxviii. 19, 20. Mark xvi. 15, 16. 
Though the preachers generally, are labouring to fulfil the commission of our 
Lord, itinerating through England, Scotland, and Wales ; yet, it is doubtful, 
whether even they come up to the spirit and letter of the texts just quoted. 
They leave, however, the gentlemen located in the metropolis far in the rear. 
But, whatever may be the facts of the case, we contend — 

(1.) That the man who is truly called to preach the gospel, is called to 
preach it to as great a portion of the world as his means and opportunities will 
admit. 

(2.) That what he cannot do in his own person through want of ability and 
opportunity, he must endeavour to do by others ; looking for those places that 
will best repay cultivation, for the men most likely to cultivate them with suc- 
cess, and for the pecuniary means to send and support those men, till they can 
be supported by the churches which they form. 

2. — Location is opposed to the spirit and practice of Methodism, as intro- 
duced and established by its Founder.* He furnished a fine practical exposi- 
tion of his own, saying — “ The world is my parish a saying often quoted by 
the located gentry of the metropolis ! with whose habits it is in admirable keep- 
ing ! No man, calling himself a minister, and more especially a Wesleyan 
minister, is at liberty to think he is acting up to his commission, while he is 
confining his labours to one solitary spot, and to one portion of the realm, if it 
be convenient or even practicable for him to publish the good news beyond the 
circle in which he has placed himself. Some think otherwise ; but whatever 
might be the reply offered to them, we are not bound to reason with itinerant 
ministers precisely in the same way. We place the latter at once in the hands 
of John Wesley. What says he to some official members, who, long ago, were 
making an inroad on his itinerant plan ? “I beg, therefore, my brethren, for 
the love of God ; for the lo ve of me, your old and well-nigh worn-out servant ; 

* About two years before Mr. "Wesley’s death, Mr. T. Olivers being deemed unfit to be con- 
tinued the Editor of the Armiuian Magazine, Mr. Wesley introduced the subject of a succes- 
sor to him in the Conference. Mr. Bradburn named Mr. Moore, as calculated to fill the 
situation of Editor, both as a man of understanding and possessing some knowledge of letters. 
Mr. Wesley was silent, as he would never propose to any person to leave the itineracy, while 
m health to continue it : at the same time he would consider the relative suitability of any 
individual who might be disposed to offer himself. Mr. Moore promptly replied, that “ he hoped 
to live and die a travelling preacher : and that he would not accept of any office which would 
militate against, what he deemed, his higher, holier, and more imperative duty. See Moore’s 
Life, p. 110, 8vo. If, “ with the ancients is wisdom,” then this, uttered in the presence of 
Mr. Wesley, ought to settle deep into the spirit of the great Locator of other locators — Doctor 
Bunting. But a man naturally indolent, will always be seeking ease. This in passing. 
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or the love of ancient Methodism, which, if itineracy is interrupted, will speedily 
come to nothing ; for the love of mercy, justice, and truth, all of which will be 
grievously violated by any allowed inroads on this system ; I beg that you will 
exert yourselves to the utmost to preserve our itinerant system unimpaired.” 
Again : “ It is a shame for any Methodist preacher to confine himself to one 
place. We are debtors to all the world; we are called to warn every one, to 
exhort every one, if by any means we may save some.” Jn reference to two 
preachers who appeared to have settled, as in the case of the London Secretaries, 
he further states, — “ It will not answer so well even with regard to those societies 
with whom P.J. and T.J. have settled. Be their talents ever so great, they will 
ere long grow dead themselves, and so will most of them that hear them. I 
know, were I myself to preach one whole year in one place, I should preach 
both myself and most of my congregation asleep. We have found, by a 
long experience, that a frequent change of teachers is best. I cannot see, there- 
fore, how any preacher, while he is in health and strength, whether ordained or 
un-ordained, can ever fix in one place, without a grievous wound to his own 
conscience and damage to the general work of God.” And shall any calling 
themselves his sons in the gospel, and affecting to be zealous in the maintainance 
and promotion of the cause which he had at heart, fritter down his system of 
itineracy ? Shall Messrs. Bunting, Alder, Beecham, Jackson, Hoole, &c., &c., 
whose presence is falsely assumed to be so necessary, not to say vitally import- 
ant, to the right management of our missionary and other interests in London 
and elsewhere ; shall these be the privileged few, who, at the very time they 
are lauding Mr. Wesley’s plan and procedure, and affecting to be so anxious 
for its conservation, to destroy it, by locating themselves in London, and by 
bartering the spirit of the ministers of Jesus, for one of fleshly ease and sloth ? 
Spirit of consistency and honesty ! whither art thou fled ? 

3. — There is an incongruity between the location of ministerial secretaries 
and the Christian ministers sent forth on foreign missions ; implying separate calls 
to the same apostolic office ; sending forth others, while luxuriating at home 
themselves ; hesitating about taking excellent young men out, who offer them- 
selves for the home work only ; and manifesting an anxiety to keep the men out 
in the missionary field during the period of life ! 

4. — It is inimical to a fair distribution of ministerial talent ; depriving an 
important part of the Connexion of the diversity of gifts which God has con- 
ferred upon different men, and which are necessary for the perfecting of the 
saints. According to the report given of Mr. Farrar’s speech, in the “Watch- 
man,” May 6th, 1846, as delivered at the last Missionary Meeting, in London, 
— a speech in which he practically professed himself to be the toad-eater of 
locators and placemen, we might conclude that the metropolitans were borne 
down by the weight of obligation under which they were laid for the minis- 
terial services of the Missionary Secretaries. Is this the fact ? W hat are their 
congregations ? Where their converts ? When their pastoral visits ? What, 
in short, have they to do with the regular duties of a Wesleyan Preacher ? 
The office of sending others abroad is converted into a pretext for them to sit 
down at home. And yet, Mr. A. E. Farrar will bolster these gentlemen up 
with, — “ that such praise as he could bestow upon the Secretaries was idle ; 
that he knew from bygone days how heavy such offices were ; that he well 
knew the gentlemen held no sinecures ; and for one, he felt deeply grateful to 
God, that the society had such men to fill those offices.” Further stating, 
“ That if the brethren of London could spare them, — if their services could be 
dispensed with in the metropolis, they, on the circuits, would open their arms 
to receive them, and would sit at their feet with much gratitude. Envy was an 
uncharitable feeling,” he continued, “but in the provinces they, in all brotherly 
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love, envied the people of London in the services of such men.” Sweet arms 
full ! Noble, disinterested services. 

5. — An argument may be drawn from its prejudicial effects upon health, 
While some are worn down by incessant application to study in one department, 
others present — not through hard labour— an unnatural degree of obesity : 

1 the well-clothed skeletons of the latter of whom, we leave to speak for them- 
selves.* The Missionary Secretaries, Editors, Book Steward, &c., calculate 
on one Sermon per Sabbath generally ; and of that they are often relieved by 
returned, and other Missionaries, as well as the young men at the Theological 
Institution, who are converted into a species of common hack for the occasion. 
Were they to connect hard preaching, with the case of their being cooped up 
in London through the year, and breathing a contaminated air, it would reduce 
the system, and preserve it in good working trim. “Why,” Mr. Wesley asks, 
(Min. Vol. 1. p. 136.) “do so many of our Preachers fall into nervous dis- 
orders ?” Part of the answer is — and the remainder may be consulted at leisure 
— “because they do not sufficiently avoid indolence and intemperance. They do 
indeed use exercise. But many of them do not use enough ; not near so much 
as they did before they were preachers. And sometimes they sit still a whole 
day This can never consist with health. They are not intemperate in the 
vulgar sense : they are neither drunkards nor gluttons. But they take more food 
than nature requires ; particularly in the evening.” If one whole day was too 
much to sit, in the esteem of the man they profess to admire, what must the 
sitters for years together, in the Centenary Hall, feel on their location? What 
says the nervous sensibility and nervous irritation of Doctor Bunting on this 
subject? When he has to do with others than his friends, he cuts and slashes 
without mercy, and sends men writhing through the Connexion from Conference 
to Conference, and sometimes for a series of years : touch himself and he is 
nerve all over ! And what says the tremulous pen in the hand of Doctor Alder ? 
Head Inns are not sought for quiet, cold dinners, or light suppers ; nor are Inn- 
keepers, — except in Temperance Hotels, partial to such customers, “particularly 
in an evening.” 

6^ — Another view of it is, its flagrant injustice towards others, who are com- 
pelled to be out in all weathers, and to experience all the inconveniences entailed 
on itineracy* without the slightest prospect of enjoying the repose of location 
for a given period. And what, it may be demanded, renders the presence of 



• It is certainly not a subject for merriment, but what must hare been-the feelings of the- 
Parisians, when one of the Missionary Secretaries from London, on trying to enter the pulpit, 
found himself in a fix, like Punch, in the donr-way. Good Mr. Toase was fortunately at hand 
ascended the pulpit stairs, and by dint of physical force pushed him through the entrance. It 
was not stated to us in what way he made his egress ; but we have no reason to believe that 
he would scale the battlements in the face of the audience* A farce at the commencement of 
I the service was sufficient, without one at the close. The case reminds us of the title of a 

| curious old work, only part of which we venture to quote — “ A Shove for the Heavy 

\ Christian, &c. 

Another case, calculated to put in play the risible faculties, may be noticed : — At the late 
Manchester Conference, after Doctor Alder had received his title he was anxious to appear in 
full costume before the public, and to hand down bis doctorate to posterity. He urged the 
Committee, therefore, to allow his portrait to be taken, and appear the second time in the< 
Wesleyan Magazine; stating, that he thought it ought to appear on public grounds — because 
of the services he ha-1 rendered the Connexion, especially in Canada. A sarcastic wag, Mr. 
Atherton, referring to the difference in his appearance* being slender when first tak*m, said* 

‘ ‘ I for one have no objection to a second appearance, provided all the additional matter is pub- 

! lished with it.” This gentleman, it would seem, is unusually fond of big face. He was not at 
the Centenary Meeting in Manchester, and yet he is in front of the Centenary Picture. Having 
heard of this forth-coming exhibition, and anxious to appear in it, he hastened to the publisher, 
and requested to be taken and introduced* There was naturally some defcnir, hot Secretaries 
have good salaries; down went the. sovereigns into the teens; and the publisher instantly saw 
an open door for his admission, and thus smuggled him in,, with a few other contraband articles 
that were not at the meeting. 
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Doctor Bunting and his coadjutors so necessary to the best management of our 
connexional interests in London ? What talents have these men that are peculiar 
to themselves, that may not be found in one, two, or more hundreds of their 
brethren ? We know of none, unless it be their unseemly vanity, in arrogating, 
either directly or indirectly, this superiority over their brother ministers. What 
talent does the Missionary Secretaryship, and the management of our other 
connexional interests call for, that hundreds of the brethren do not possess ? 

We are not aware of any. But if there were, yet if any other of the brethren 
possess the talents requisite to the efficient discharge of these services, ought they 
not to take their fair proportion of the toils of office, if toils and dangers attach 
to them ? 

7 — Circuits are often unnecessarily circumscribed through it ; thus striking at 
the root of itineracy. 

8. — Dissatisfaction with itinerancy, is one of the natural consequences, owing 
to its various inconveniences $ and it thus becomes the forerunner of a settled 
ministry. Let the experiment be tried on the four Secretaries at home, which 
they are trying on others abroad ; send the easy Doctor Bunting to Alstone, 
the dainty Doctor Alder to Shetland, the stately Mr. Beecham to V\ hitehaven, 
and the “illustrious” Mr. Hoole among the Welsh mountains! How would 
they work, and feel, and walk, and eat, after the sweets of metropolitan locali- 
zation ? There would be no cab to cross the street in those quarters. But O, 
what an injury to such men ! W r hat an invasion of right ! after enjoying office 
so long as next to legalize it in their esteem ! And then, besides, they are men 
who have been serving the connexion, as though the preachers in the provinces 
were not serving the connexion as well as they : and the connexion had not 
been serving out to themselves in return its fat and its honours. We contend, 
that the preacher on the poorest circuit is serving the connexion, by his example 
and by his labours more effectually than our locators ; for such an one preserves 
the spirit of itineracy, is the immediate instrument of bringing sinners to God, 
and exhibits to the more luxurious the self-denying example of our Lord. Imi- 
tate the example of Doctor Bunting, and itinerancy is at an end ; imbibe the 
spirit of localizers, and self indulgence will be the order of the day. And yet 
Doctor Bunting the originator and great examplar of location, could move Mr. 
Everett into the ranks, who had been laid aside some years through indisposition ; 
and could ask two successive Conferences, on a second supernumeracy, why he 
did not again itinerate, and so murder himself because he could preach on the 
Sabbath, — do part work, though not the whole ! What a front ? 

9. — The preachers are diverted by it from their original designation. In 

this, we see the utmost danger to the souls of the Secretaries, and others, on 
being subjected to an almost unavoidable loss of that compassionate concern for 
the welfare of men’s souls, and that ardent zeal for their salvation so essential 
to the ministerial office, which constant pulpit exercises are so much calculated 
to inspire : and we perceive them to be in no small danger, too, of exercising 
the insolence of office, and of lording it over the brethren in the ministry, as 
though they were an inferior race of officers, if not of men ; thus exalting the 
secular office in themselves over the apostolic office in others. We add, the 
longer men are kept in these offices, the greater is there danger of losing the 
spirit of their calling ; and, as we think, all but impossible for them to retain it. 
And wherefore should men be required, or even allowed, to expose themselves 
unnecessarily to this danger ? And if they see no danger in being placed in such 
circumstances, yet if we do, why should we be so cruel as to press, or even per- 
mit them to abide in them at such risk ? Is it either kind or just ? If God 

has called any man into the Christian ministry, he will give him talents for the 
useful and most acceptable discharge of its duties ; and, having received them 
for the honour of God and for the benefit of man, he can neither innocently 
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nor safely bury, or barter them away, any more than he can localise the exer- 
cise of men, without diminishing his own usefulness, and defrauding the many 
of that benefit which the giver of them designed they should receive from their 
use — receive from their fullest exercise in diffusing evangelical truth to all 
within their range. If these observations have solidity in them, then what shall 
we think of the character and conduct of those Methodist Preachers, who, in 
the prime of their health, strength, and means of blessing society, have shut 
themselves up in the metropolis for the last 15, 20, or 30 years ; and who have 
done this so long, as to have nearly lost all desire, and certainly all enjoyment 
in ministering the word of life to the people ? What shall we think of them ! 
Why, that their case is most ominous and awful. 

10. — But there is yet another view to be taken of this subject, which is 
partially glanced at elsewhere, and that is the insipidity of the ministry of 
the men who are thus localized and secularized. They are so much given 
up to the secularities of their offices as to lose all taste for pulpit studies 
and preparations ; and having lost this, they can have no ease of mind 
while they have any conscience left, till they have worked themselves up to 
the belief that they have no time left for such exercises ; and having reached 
this point, they can easily persuade themselves that their vapid discourses 
are perfectly excusable. But as the people cannot think so, their ministra- 
tions pall on the taste, and are far less thought of than they formerly were, 
when they were distinguished for freshness and ease. ' Of this they are at 
length aware : but being totally destitute of the inclination and resolution 
requisite to rouse them to the adoption of those stringent and self-denying 
measures that are so necessary to the recovery of their lost respect, their 
ministerial services are continually diminishing in the public estimation ; and 
the consequence is, the less they are required to preach, the better they are 
pleased. And as to the pastoral duties, they are out of the question. But their 
usefulness will meet with a more distinct notice under the secularizing ten- 
dency of their offices. 

1 1 . — It is the fruitful parent of intrigue ; and while the stewards and 
friends are looking in one direction, the located preachers are looking in 
another ; and employ their influence to secure such men only in the metro- 
politan appointments, as will either chime in with, or not oppose, their 
measures. Take the case of Mr. Joseph Fowler. He was appointed for 
London : • but there was no second station found for him; he was not made 
of sufficiently malleable materials for the clique. Mr. John Scott, on the 
other hand, has been hawked about from year to year in London, till 
the people have been drugged with him. A law which was made to keep 
the venerable Henry Moore and others out of the city, after a limited period, 
was violated to keep him in, under the pretext of his being so useful as a 
treasurer to the funds, as though it were one of the highest honours of 
apostlesliip to hold the bag, or no other had honesty, prudence, or ability 
sufficient to hold it but himself. The fact is, he has been found a convenient 
tool for Doctor Bunting to accomplish work in which he does not wish to 
appear as the leader. When a man is not approved, arguments are always 
at hand, either to get quit of him, or prevent his station. 

12. — Selfishness, in all its odiousness, is infused into the mind; — men 
seeking their own — their personal gratification, rather than maintaining the 
self-denying character of the apostolic Wesley ; who urged upon all his 
preachers to go, not only to those that neglected them, but to such as needed 
them most. One of the arguments employed in favour of the Missionary 
Secretaries retaining office, is, that the longer they are in the office the 
better they are acquainted with the Missionary affairs ; but this is an argument 
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for life, as they will be much more conversant with the business twenty 
years hence than now. But what becomes of the knowledge, if not diffused, 
when these gentlemen drop into the grave with all their hoarded treasures ! 
Let one be changed annually ; and never allow a young man — to extend the 
remark to others — to remand in London, till he assumes the pertness, self- 
importance, and forwardness of the Rev. Charles Prest. Apart from the 
Secretaries, is it not easy to peTceive, that the argument will apply equally 
to a settled ministry ? The longer a man remains in a circuit, and among 
a people, the better he becomes acquainted with them ; and, in this case, 
good circuits, like good offices, with easy work and good salaries, will not 
be often quitted, 

13. — Location is at the root of Centralization; furnishing time and 
opportunity, for men to enter into compact with each other, and so to work 
for themselves, and for one another, to the injury of others. Centralization 
was unknown in the body before Doctor Bunting was located in the metro- 
polis ; and for a man to be allowed to constitute a state of things so accom- 
modating to his natural indolence, his ambition, his tyranny, his selfishness, 
and jesuitical cunning, when he must have known, and the brethren must 
know, no other man would ever be indulged in the same way, is one of the 
marvels of the nineteenth century. 

On the usual impatience being manifested at the length of the Report at | 
the last May meeting, 1846, with some uneasiness on other subjects, Doctor 
Bunting rose, and from conscientious motives (good man l) entered his 
“ solemn protest” against it ; not, observe, against needless expenditure. 

On finding, towards the close, that his usual adroitness had failed him in 
the outset, he availed himself of the opportunity of shielding himself and 
his brethren from the effects produced upon their spirits, by the first edition 
of our charges on the subject of Salaries, &c., which first “ Fly Sheets” 
seemed to have glanced like a spectre through his mind: as to the impa- 
tience of the meeting on hearing the Report, ** He could put,” he said, 

M his own construction upon the interruption, and felt grateful for the confi- 
dence the meeting placed in the Committee.” This is his construction, and 
we have ours. His native cunning rarely fails him. He advised the audi- 
ence to read the report, when put into their hands. We will now present 
him with a few of our “ Select Readings,” in the following Table. 
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MISSIONARY 

SECRETARIES. 



YEARS. 



ITEMS. 



SECRETARIES, 



Bunting, Beacham, 
and Alder 

Do. 

Do. 

Bunting, Beacham, 
Alder, Hoole..., 

Do. 

Do 



1833" 



1831 



1835 



1836 



1837 



Salaries, including Clerks, £964 18s 7d. 

stated as the year following 

Repairs, furniture, and purchase of a 
house in Hatton Garden 



Salaries of 3 Secretaries 

Do. Arrears of Deceased Secretaries . . 
Medical Expenses, & Mr. James’ Funrl. 
Repairs and furniture for the Mission 
House, and 3 Secretaries’ Houses . . 
Coals, Candles, Taxes, Rates, Insur- 
ance, &c., for Mission House and 
Secretaries’ Houses 



Salaries of 3 Secretaries 

Repairs of Mission House, and Secre- 
taries Houses, additional furniture. 
Coals, Candles, Taxes^ Rates, &c. for do. 
Medical Expenses for Secretaries, & 
Mr Watson’s death, &c 



Salaries of 4 Secretaries 
Repairs and additional furniture for 
Mission House and Secretaries .... 

Coals, Candles, Taxes, Rates, &c. for 
Mission House & Secretaries’ Houses 
Salaries of 4 Secretaries, in part...... 

Repairs and furniture for Mission 
House and Secretaries’ Houses .... 

Coals, Candles, Taxes, &c. for Mission 
House and Secretaries’ Houses 



1838 | Salaries of 4 Secretaries’ for 1837, and 

remainder of 1836 

Repairs and furniture for Secretaries’ 

Houses and Mission House 

Coals, Candles, Taxes, &c., for Secre- 
taries’ Houses and Mission House . . 



£ s. d. 
364 18 7 



369 9 0 

197 17 0 
208 4 9 



• • 

489 9 9 



69 4 9 

645 3 8 



489 10 10 



847 14 9 



COALS, &C. 


REPAIRS, &C. j 

| 


TOTAJ, OF 
THE THREE 
ITEMS. 


COST OF 
EACH MAN. 


£ s. d. 


£ «, a. 


£ s, d. 


£ s. d. 


• • ?• 


1367 3 2 


1732 1 9 


577 7 a 


• • * • 


362 16 9 






495 11 5 




1633 18 11 


544 Q 3| 




382 5 11 






430 IQ *5 








M 


• • • • 


1371 16 10 


457 5 7 


• • 


280 .3 10 






502 12 9 


• • • • 


1428 0 3 


314 17 3 


• • • • 


178 7 3 






591 10 1 


• • •• 


1459 8 2 


357 0 1 


• • • • 


374 10 9 




t 



537 10 7 



1759 16 1 













MISSIONARY 

SECRETARIES. 


YEAR. 


ITEMS. 


SALARIES 


COALS, 


& c. 


REPAIRS, 


&c 


TOTAL OP 
THE THREE 
ITEMS. 


COST OF 
EACH MAN. 


Bunting, Beecham, 
Alder, Hoole . . 


1839* 


Salaries of 4 Secretaries 


£. 

629 


s. 

15 


d. 

11 

• • 

• • 


£ 


s. 


JT 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 




Repairs and furniture for Secretaries’ 

Houses and Mission House 

Coals, Candles, Taxes, &c , lor Secre- 
taries’ Houses and Mission House . . 


• • 
• • 


• • 

674 


19 


• • 

5 


441 

• • 


18 


6 


1746 


13 


10 


436 


15 


5 


Do 


1840 


Salaries of 4 Secretaries . . 


678 


8 


9 


























Repairs of furniture for Mission House 
and Secretaries’ Houses 










199 

• • 


2 


8 


















Coals, Candles, Taxes, &c., for Mission 
House and Secretaries’ Houses 






• % 


535 


0 


1 




1412 


11 


6 


353 


2 m 


Do 


1841 


Salaries of 4 Secretaries, in pnrt . 


629 


10 


4 










% 


















Repairs and furniture for each 

Coals, Candles, Taxes, &c 


!! 




427 


3 


ii 


173 


13 


11 

• • 


1236 


8 


2 


309 


2 






1842 


Salaries of 4 Secretaries 

Repairs and furniture 


641 


14 


0 








184 


ft 


9 

• • 










Do 




Coals, Candles, Taxes, &c 


. . 




. . 


561 


18 


~o 




1387 


19 


3 


346 


19 


9 




1843 


--Salaries of 4 Secretaries 


627 


1 


6 






















Do 


Repairs and furniture (now that the 

Mission House is left out 

Coals, Candles, Taxes, (Mission House 
omitted here too) 


• • 
• • 


• • 
• 1 


• • 

577 


7 


9 


352 

• • 


5 


9 


1556 


15 


0 


389 


3 


9 


Do 


1844 


Salaries of 4 Secret aries .... .. .... 


626 


18 


6 


























Repairs and furniture 

Coals, Candles, Taxes, &c 




547 


0 


• • 

10 


273 


16 


11 


1447 


18 




361 


19 


ft 


Do 







* * 








• • 










1845 


Salaries of 4 Secretaries f .,... ttt ,, r 


574 


18 


6 




























Repairs and furniture 








366 


4 


6 


















Coals, Candles, Taxes, &c 




• 




499 


12 


i 






1440 


16 


11 


360 


4 


n 






TOTAL DURING THIRTEEN 


YEARS. 


















Bunting, Beecham. 
Alder, and Hoole. 




Salaries, Repairs, Coals, Taxes, &c. 


8090 


0 


7 


6381 


5 


10 


4942 


18 


7 


19414 5 


0 


5248 


1 


0 



* 1 he dates are, according to the title-page of each “ Report,” as “ ending the year, April, 1833,” &c. ; £600 will be found deducted for “ Clerks and other assistants ” 
mixed up with the “ Salaries” of the Secretaries, for 1833. 
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remarks on the foregoing table. 



1. The calculations are taken for a period of thirteen years; from 1833 
to 1845. 

2. From 1833 to 1836, there were only three Secretaries on the Reports ; 
consequently, as the average is for four, it will be in favour of the three ; 
the calculation going on their having received equal to the four in subsequent 
years. 

3. From 1834 to 1843, the Repairs, Furniture, Coals, Candles, Rates, Taxes, 
&c., of the Mission House were mixed up with the Houses of the Secre- 
taries. But this of little importance ; for when the covering was taken off, 
the expenses absolutely accumulated on the part of the Secretaries. By looking 
at the united expenses of the two columns in which the items named are inclu- 
ded, the Mission House, and the Houses of the Secretaries, cost, in 1836, 
£769 17s. 4d. ; in 1837, £782 16s. 8d. ; 1841, £606 17s. lOd. ; in 1842, 
which was the year before they were separated, £645 5s. 3d.; whereas, the cost 
in the same items, for the Secretaries’ Houses alone, amounting in 1843, the 

1 year after the separation, to £929 13s. 6d. ; in 1844, to £820 19s. 9d. ; in 
1845, to £964 19s. 5d. The less, therefore, this part of the expenditure is 
explored the better. The article of furniture alone is sufficient to furnish the 
houses of a whole village. Either there must have been wanton destruction, — 
the houses must be stocked like furniture warehouses, — or the prominence 
given to the article must have been to serve as a decoy to cover some- 
thing else. 

4. With the exception of 1834 and 1835, in the Case of the demise of 
Messrs. James and Watson, no medical attendance is noticed. Here then, 
with the exception of these two solitary cases, we find several serious omis- 

[ sions in these accounts. (1.) Medicine and Medical Attendance, both of 
which are often very heavy, though necessary and proper. (2.) Children, — 
ten guineas each. (3.) Domestic Servants, — twenty guineas. (4.) Travelling 

| | Expenses.* (5.) The advantages arising from boarding Missionaries, &c., 
while in the metropolis, who are often abroad, when preaching and attending 
Missionary Meetings ; all of which tell in the shape of perquisites. 

5. Exclusive of the five items just noticed, which will form a round sum 
at the end of the year, each Secretary has cost the Missionary Fund, on an 
average, for the last thirteen years, the sum of £373 7s. per annum. A 
handsome sum for a man and his wife — upwards of One Guinea per 

* These in the case of Doctor Alder, will be heavy, as he travels in the first class carri- 
ages, and frequently stops at the first inns, to the great pain of our best friends, who ask, 
where the mcral feeling of a man is to be found who prefers the mixed company of a hotel 
to the religious quiet of a Wesleyan family? We may just state that we have a long list 
of places, and we are not without a tolerably correct knowledge of several of the charges. 
If he escape with less than twenty shillings for tea, supper, breakfast, liquors, boots, 

( waiters, and bed, he, or more properly the subscribers to the funds, may congratulate them- 
selves upon the sight of a moderate bill. This gentleman, with whose habits we are pretty 
familiar, refuses to charge for his expenses in the country ; he takes them to London, and 
charges what he judges proper, without a single provincial check, while his brethren depu- 
tationists and others are watched at every point, and have to undergo an annual drilling in 
the District Committee, on the subject of economy and retrenchment ! It may be added, 
that the hard treatment, scanty allowance, and threatenings to abridge still more the sti- 
pends of the Missionaries, render it doubly painful, when it is known that the screw is put 
on by persons who are at ease at home, and fed on the fat of the land. We ask, in closing 
I fbis note, why inns are preferred to private houses r 
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day ! ! ! And the other items, with the exception of Travelling Expenses, 
and the advantage of a Lodging House for Missionaries — all of which enhance 
the value of the office, as the Secretaries are in full pay even while travelling, 
and it will be found, that these four men have cost the Fund, for personal 
comfort, not less than £500 per man, or Two Thousand per annum! Why, 
the men might have saved fortunes out of this income, instead of being in 
the “ shallows,” as one of them has been found to be.* And yet this is not 
all, for, — 

# Independent of Dr. Bunting’s salary, he received a handsome sum from his lay friends, 
at a select breakfast given to him on his being elected President a fourth time, by a party 
of high-flying tories, whom he has yoked to himself in the “ Watchman,” and Connexional 
Committees, the better to rule the Wesleyan body. Prior to this, he possessed high inde- 
pendence, and would have considered his fair fame seriously injured to be even suspected 
of envy ; and was in the habit of sporting with the feelings of his ministerial brethren, 
who were presented with tokens of respect from their hearers, by stating that such men 
were “ silvered, or lackered over with the precious metal,”' and that, when he heard of 
such distinctions, whether in plate or what else, he was led to conclude that there waa 
something wrong at the bottom. This was all taken for gospel till, as we have observed 
above, he found himself in the “ shallows,’’ and his personal friend, the Rev. J. Bowers, 
was found quietly stealing his way through a certain circle, to raise the wind for him, and ; 
till, in the midst of that circle [we have their names] he was presented, as we are informed, 
over the breakfast table with no less a sum than 2000/. ! ! ! This statement, which was 
made in the first edition, has been objected to by the friends of Doctor Bunting, and with 
a view to falsify the whole, they have taken exceptions to particular parts. They have 
been pleased to state that it was not 2000/.; that the money never passed through the 
hands of Doctor Bunting ; that he knew nothing of the designs of his friends till he was* 
surprised into the fact that his liabilities had ceased to exist, &c. All this is mere 
moonshine. We still have the fact (disprove it who can) that a subscription of several 
hundreds of pounds, entering into the teens, was made for Doctor Bunting by the Rev. 

John Bowers, and his less influential partner, Mr. M . ; and that Messrs Hargraves, 

Wood, Heal, Farmer, Sands, Roth well, &c., were the chief donors. It is a matter of no 
importance to us, and was of little moment to Doctor Bunting, whether the money crossed 
the table, or whether the announcement only was made that his liabilities, the amount of 
which he well knew, had been paid to himself, or by the hand of another The announce- 
ment was as good as gold to him. But the point on. which we lay the most stress is the 
fact of the Doctor imputing wrong motives in such cases, and the result of such a boon on 
the Connexion in the shape of lay influence. It never entered our minds that Doctor 
Bunting was privy to the thing till the fact was revealed at the breakfast table. With 
that we have nothing to do. The fact is, that Mr. Bowers, as in another case, was chief 
beggar. He did not succeed in every instance, but he did in most, and especially with his 
father-in law, who was among the noblest of the nobles. But this is what we wish to be 
at. Will any of these lay gentlemen be knocked off the Connexional Committees after 
this, like other independent men who might be named, and whose names have been erased 
from the lists because of their honesty, and their not having taken up their degrees in the 
college of Truckledom ? Will Dr. Bunting cease to aid the “ Watchman” with all the 
Connexional Advertisements in his power — a paper in which he himself does not only feel 
a personal interest, but of which the presentationists axe proprietors ? Then, look again 
at Mr. Bowers. Hs is one of Doctor Bunting’s friends, and was presented with the sine- 
cure of Governorship at the Didsbury Institution the year before. One good turn deserves 
another — John begs for Jabez the year after. Lay influence purchased, and independence 
sold over the breakfast table at Birmingham ! ! ! Having thus become lackered with gold 
instead of silver, we hear no more high-spirited flourishes on the subject of silvering. 

When it comes to his own turn, all is received as matter of merit l To suspect anythin n- 
bad, cither at the bottom or the top, would be treason ; and it was hoped by the party 
that the thing bought and sold would die with them. But, no— a bird of the air was pre- 
sent, and the haughty spirit of the Dictator — purchased by lay cash— is found moulting 
instead of soaring before the Wesleyan public. He has always been observed to pav an 
idolatrous homage to the rich; and he has been handsomely requited for it. We do" not 
say he asked for it, but neither did his brethren solicit their presentations ; and whatever 
his liabilities might have been, and for whomsoever entered into, it was no more justifi- 
able in him to take upon himself liabilities which he could not meet than it was for Mr. 

Cubitt to contract debts which he could not pay. It is of no importance whether Doctor ■ 
Bunting was rendered liable by promise beforehand, or stepped in as a volunteer afterwards 
He knew, in either case, his inability to meet anything of the kind. But it is the influence 
of the gift on the body we chiefly look at and insist upon. 
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9. We have another entry, in connection with the Salaries, which implies 
much more than is expressed. Whatever is actually received, there is still 
more in the rear : the amount received is only “ in part.” What not satis- 
fied yet ?* 

Whatever wriggling, shuffling, and softening, there may be, we have 
taken our stand, and think we have a right, as subscribers to the Missionary 
Fund, to know what becomes of our monies, and whether retrenchments 
cannot be made in the metropolis as well as in the provinces. We have in 
these “pickings” alone from the Missionary Fund, if there were no other 
inducements, a substantial reason for Doctor Bunting’s location ; and for 
the tenacious hold he has kept of London, where he has been found nest- 
ling for so many years We have been shewn a letter from him to Mr. 
Walter Griffith, by one of our friends, in which, in the early part of 1833, 
he entreats Mr. Griffith to employ all his influence to secure him an appoint- 
ment in London. From hence, it appears, he was early at work, and enter- 
tained exalted notions and aims, from the commencement of his career. No 
wonder that Mr. Fowler’s proposal for a change should be taken in the man- 
ner it was ; for the man of down, of softness, and of ease, would naturally 
conclude, that it might ultimately come round to himself. “ Doth Job serve 
God for nought ?” 

Mr. William Thompson, who first filled the Presidential chair after the 
death of Mr. Wesley, was the first to propose District Meetings after the 
manner of the Scotch Presbytery. He also proposed the superanuations of 
supernumeraries, at the close of the first four years of their supernumeracy ; 
and the argument employed in the case was, to prevent local influence. It 
was on this ground, too, that Doctor Bunting argued in favour of the measure 
in after years. The law respecting a change of stewards is well known ; and 
great zeal is excited, and great anxiety manifested, to remove them from 
office, when they begin to exercise unlawful authority, or do not please the 

• The ever memorable William Dawson was not allowed to go on the Missionary Fund ; 
it was too sacred a thing for him ; the Connexion, therefore, was to be traversed from one 
end to the other to raise an annuity for him to do the drudgery of these four privileged 
beings, when the paltry sum of 150/. per annum could only be raised for him to do the out- 
door work of these home servants — work which proved his death — the heaviest part of 
which was laid upon him A short time after this, Mr. Jackson, was handed forward to 
London by one of Doctor Bunting’s sons, and some others who were among the Doctor’s 
benefactors at Birmingham, and according to a previous plan, (though a resolution of the 
Manchester Auxiliary Missionary Meeting was made the instrument, and obtained the 
credit with the unitiated,) passed muster before the Doctor, who, good man, could not do 
otherwise, as it was known to have come from what was designated his chief workshop — 
Manchester — and was an additional easy chair for him ; and so the Missionary Fund, 
which was too ecclesiastical in its character to be touched by a layman like Dawson, but 
who, nevertheless, preached and speechified more than the whole four Apostolic Secretaries, 
was to be saddled with a man, his wife, and nine children, at a cost of 200/. a year, exclu- 
sive of travelling expenses ! ! This business was all done, and the family removed to Lon- 
don, before the Conference of 1845, under the sanction of that great law-breaker and law- 
maker, Doctor Bunting; and then the Conference (centered in himself) was asked, in 
solemn mockery, for its sanction. Any other man would have been hung in chains for 
this, by the hand of Doctor Bunting himself But think of this schemer and his colleagues 
trying to impress some of the brethren with the notion of a providence in the whole affair; 
that while they were thinking on the subject in London, their friends in Manchester were 
thus meeting them by the resolutions !!! Think again of this poor fellow, with his wife 
and nine children — eleven of them, being indulged with 200/., and Doctor Alder and his 
lady costing the Fund, at least, 500/. per annum ; and Dawson only 150/. These gentry 
seem to go on the principle of the less labour the greater the pay. When the Book-Com- 
mittee purchased Mr. Watson’s MSS. at a cost of 2000/. Doctor Bunting proposed after- 
wards that the Conference should be consulted and give its sanction before so much money 
should be voted away He forgot his own rule when his convenience was to be consulted 
u the case of Mr. Jackson. 
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preachers ; a point carefully and properly watched and insisted on by Doctor 
Bunting himself when he had the care of a circuit ; and yet, he can secure 
for himself, in a more perilous position to the connexion, what he was careful 
to refuse to others, by contriving to accept a location in London of the one- 
half of his ministerial life ! — a place in which the principles of centralization 
(of which more anon) have been carried out in its most pernicious forms, 
with a view to concentrate the whole influence of the body — where he is 
chargeable with drawing that influence round himself, and wielding it to his 
own purposes ; making London, in fact, the soat of Wesleyan State — the 
metropolis of Methodism — himself at the head, as its sovereign. On being 
fairly seated in the office of Secretary to the Missionary Society, and Presi- 
dent of the Theological Institution — the latter of which he has been charged, 
with his usual cunning and foresight, of cautiously delaying till the coast was 
clear of Benson, Clark, and Watson, any of whom might have become power- 
ful competitors ; he was in no way anxious for a change : nor was there any 
of the preachers who dared to propose a change, as it respected himself, ex- 
cept Doctor Beaumont. And those piesent at the Conference Missionary 

Committee, in London, a few years ago, can never forget the indignant re- 
sistance which he made to the honest and manful proposition of this noble 
man, who recommended his removal from office, as beneficial to the locator 
himself, and to the Connexion ; and in no way prejudicial to the interests of 
the Missionary Society. This was bitterly complained of in the Conference 
by Doctor Bunting, stating, with a view to enlist the sympathies of the 
brethren, that he could bear such things before them, but that it was painful 
to be humbled before the laity. Mr. Joseph Fowler, after this, hinted the 
propriety of a change in the case of Messrs. Beecham, Alder, and Hoole. 
Doctor Bunting, here again, reddened, and, by way of warding off the pro- 
posed change, artfully, as is customary with him when pinched, put himself 
and his colleagues in the attitude of self-defence, as though a charge had been 
preferred against them of incapacity or unfaithfulness ; and in consequence 
of this blinder, by shifting the ground, a shout of praise was heard from the 
interested gentry on the platform ; and the subject was permitted to drop. 
This is what we suppose he means by meekly bearing certain things before 
the brethren in Conference, which his dignity cannot endure in Committee 
before the laity ! Now, the question is, (1.) Why allow a few men to continue 
in office so long as to become an annoyance to, and to give them an improper 
influence over their brethren, in consequence of the assumed importance of 
that office, — the brethren, many of whom are their superiors in intellect, 
their equals in piety, and their seniors in standing ! (2.) Why permit men 

to remain so long in office, as either to unfit them for the regular itinerant 
work, or to make it irksome to them, and so, uncomfortable in it ? (3.) Why 

continue a man in office so long, as to make him unwilling to leave it, or to 
take it in dudgeon, Dictator like, as though injured, on the suggestion of a 
change. What means the sentence, uttered by both preachers and people, 
from one end of the land to the other ? — “ When Doctor Bunting dies there 
will be a change.” It speaks an awful state of things, and an amazing amount 
of restless smothered feeling. “When he goes,” said another, “poor Beecham, 
Alder, and Hoole, will scarcely have time to pack up their trappings.” This, 
though not direct comparison is intended, reminds us of some of the hurried 
movements from the palace on the death of George IV. 

From what has been advanced on the subject of location, is it any wonder 
that the ministry of such men as are interested in the question, should become 
powerless and tasteless to the people ? Or that public expectation, of good to 
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be derived from their pulpit labours, should be all but defunct ? It would foil 
marvelous if it were otherwise. But this is not the worst ; for that ministry 
which awakens in the breasts of the people no expectation of good, is sure to 
induce a disposition to slight and condemn it, together with the ordinances that 
are conducted by it ; and it invariably issues in a neglect of the house of God* 
and a loss of true religion. 

II. — Centralization. This is an advance upon location, inasmuch as the 
individual only may be located ; but here we refer to a number of persons 
thrown together for specific objects ; and the objects themselves advanced as a 
plea for binding them to the spot. It may be proper to advert to — 

(1.) The progressive steps they have led to the centralization system. 

1. — The Book-Room. This is of ancient date ; and as its necessity will be 
admitted by all, so its evils, arising from undue influence, were few, from the 
fact of the Committee being repeatedly changed, and the members of it having 
formerly only two located brethren to contend with, viz. : — the Editor and 
Book- Steward. Still, even here, there is tyranny very often exercised by the 
Book-Steward, owing to long continuance in office, excessively annoying to the 
brethren. 

2. — The Committee of Privileges. We have this in the metropolis, with 
its offices, meetings, and peraphernalia ; and, in different periods of its 
history, we find it graced with the names of Doctor Bennett, T. P. Bunting, &c» 

3. — The Missions. Here is the great starting point of abuse ; and the 
occasion was seized with avidity by Mr. Bunting. He was the first to propose 
a house and office for the Missionary Secretary : he knew what he was doing t 
Mr. Benson argued strongly against the measure, and cautioned the Conference 
against what he termed “ Brother Bunting’s colouring.” The latter, however, 
gained the day, and obtained a settlement by the plan, as indeed, he has profited 
by most of his other schemes. 

4. — The Meetings of the Connexional Committees held in the intervals of 
Conference. We ask what was the case, before Doctor Bunting rose to 
power ? or would it be the case now, if he were not located in the city ? So, 
to suit his purposes, the freedom and well-being of the body must be menaced, 
by placing the cords or strings by which the machinery of Methodism is to bo 
regulated, either immediately in his hand, or constantly within his reach ! 

5. — The President. The practice of removing the in-coming President to 
London is “ part and parcel” of Doctor Bunting’s policy ; and this appears to 
have been projected from interested motives, — that he might squat himself the 
more plausably and complacently in the seat of state ; and the honour applying 
to others, as well as himself, he was of course the less suspected in strenuously 
wishing it. Doctor Newton is an exception ; but the reason to be assigned is, 
that his good lady prefers the country. 

6. — The Theological Institution. This, with its officers and students, ara 
employed to serve and save the Secretaries, and others, from the toils of the 
ministry. A branch, it is true, has been established at Didsbury ; but still 
the parent expects to have homage rendered to it in the metropolis ; and the 
President of both must there also sway the sceptre : not forgetting that the branch 
has been delightfully located in the centre of Doctor Bunting’s lay supporters. 

7. — The assumed authority of the London District. 

(1.) In issuing tests to all other District Committees, as in Doctor Warren’s 
case ; to the principle of which some of the brethren objected, and for which 
they were blackballed, though among the brightest ornaments and firmest 
supporters of Methodism.* 

* Doctor Beaumont is an example, who, when proposed as a member of the ** Hundred,** 
Was objected to by Mr. Grindrod, because he did not sign the “ Declaration , ' } and 80 
the London District Committee with the authority of a Conference ! ! 
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(2.) In taking upon themselves the office, and assuming the right, to cate- 
chise the members of other Districts, as in the case of the “Wesleyan 
Takings.”* 

(3.) In sanctioning, in their collective form, and in their official character, 
schisms in other sections of the Christian community, as in the case of the 
Free Church of Scotland, before the sense of the Conference could be 
obtained. f Let other Districts act in this way without the sanction of Con- 
ference, on any subject tlve members may choose to take up, and what will 
become of the unity of the body ? Doctor Bunting himself, good man, would 
look like “ Widow Placid,” under such circumstances, without her head-dress. 
In each of these cases, we say nothing of the separate questions, we simply 
protest against the assumption of the District Committee, each man lending 
his signature to a document published in the Watchman, under the influence of 
Doctor Bunting. 

8. — The final Examination of Candidates for the Ministry. When this was 
proposed, Mr. Yevers, and others, opposed it. And well might they : 

(1.) It goes on the supposition, that the London brethren are the men, and 
wisdom will die with them. 

(2.) It is a reflection on all the other Districts, and especially the more re- 
spectable, which entertain the Conferences, and in which men of first-rate 
talents are to be found. 

This measure, like many other startling measures, was stealthily brought in 
at the close of the Conference, when many of the brethren had left, and others 
were jaded with its heat and its toil ; but was afterwards denuded of some of its 
worst features. Against the appointment of any one of these Committees, with 
the exception of the last, whether in London or elsewhere, on their own account, 
our opposition is not so much to be understood, as in the manifest design of 
the thing. We have sense enough to know, that it is of importance to have 
our forces concentrated, whether civil, military, or ecclesiastical, that we may 
be able to bring them to act either in a combined or in a separate form, either 
simultaneously or successively, as the case may require : but we do object to 
their being drawn to one place by aspiring men who are incessantly grasping 
at the management of all our Connexional affairs, and who cannot attain their 
object so well, if at all, unless these things be placed in London : men, whose 
affection for, and interest in, the country parts of the Connexion, have been 
annihilated by their long residence in the metropolis. There it is, that they 
find their connections, their friends, their interests, and nearly all that is dear 
to them. On this account, they cannot leave London ; and hence, if they are 
to be leading men in, and governors of the body, the apparatus which they 
have to manage, must be there. 

• We are creditably informed that the three brethren who refused to reply to the inter- 
rogations of Doctor Bunting and his clique, respecting authorship, did it, first, to impose a 
check on the usurped authority of the London District ; and, secondly, to prevent the 
establishment of an Inquisition in the body. For this (authorship, together with the merits 
and demerits of the books apart) Dr. Beaumont, Messrs. Burdsall and Everett, deserve the 
thanks of their brethren — aye, and, on a future day, will be lauded for the act — having 
saved the Connexion from an Inquisition. How humiliating that Mr. Dixon, the President, 
should be compelled, at the instigation of Doctor Bunting, to leave the Presidential Chair, 
in the presence of his brethren, and then, like another criminal, wash his hands of the 
imputation of authorship ! What a spectacle ! 




f Look at the virtual expulsion of Joseph Reynor Stephens, in the year 1834, for with- 
standing church-rates, and compare it with the opening of the chapels, in 1844, for public 
meetings in aid of the Scotch Free Church ; in which public meetings the Scotch Free '*! 
Church advocates attacked the Establishment with strength and acrimony, of which poor 
Stephens was incapable. What a pity that Doctor Bunting did not shield Joseph as well 
as the Free Church, instead of drawing up the resolutions against him ! If the Free Church 
was patted on the head, certainly J oe ought to have escaped being thrown overboard. 
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Mr. Scarth of Leeds, one of Doctor Bunting’s friends, spoke out on the 
centralization system, in one of the more recent Committees, strongly and 
honestly ; and could not see why the country should not share in the power and 
privileges of the metropolis, being possessed of equal sense, and more abundant 
in contributions. We say, why not shift them with the Conference ? • It does 
not suit the policy of the sovereign. 

(11.) The baneful influence which Centralization has on the Conference, 
constituting in itself, as some of the preachers observe, a Conference within a 
Conference ; the latter forming only an outer circle, into which the brethren 
are admitted, with little or no power, and with but a partial knowledge of the 
wheels that work the machinery. 

The old preachers, on the death of Mr. Wesley, before Methodism had 
reached maturity, in the change of officers, had comparitively little power, in 
giving effect to their choice of men and measures. Doctor Bunting has been 
driven to more elaborate means in choosing men, owing to the magnitude of the 
body, and from the danger of being unhooded in his secret plans ; and therefore, 
resorted, by his Nomination Committee, to the form of close nomination, as in 
civil affairs in the twelfth century ; for though his chosen men have to pass the 
Conference, all is settled beforehand by the centralized band, in London ; and 
then, to give form and legality to the whole, the several measures are gracefully 
proposed by them, either in committee or from the platform ; so that the Con- 
ference platform, as stated elsewhere, becomes practically, a stiller of the spirit 
of freedom, in whatever form it periodically exists ; being, with few exceptions, 
mostly the same, in consequence of the manoeuvres and power of the London 

clique. The centralization system leads to 

l Tyranny. The party domineer, and ride over the heads of others. 

Methodism, with all its excellencies,— and let the community be shewn that 
has more, — is admirably adapted, when abused, to the purpose of being em- 
ployed by either a Jesuit or a tyrant, or both, if possessed of ability, for selfish, 
personal, and arbitrary ends. Its mechanism is complex and not seen through 
at once t its machinery is vast and connected , and a man may be working, so 
to speak, at one part, and in one room, though closely adjoining, so as not to be 
seen, and yet to affect the whole. This receives an illustration m the Grand 
Centenary Hall, in London; respecting which, and in the course of the erection 
of which, there were four or five committees ; and yet, one committee did not 
know what another committee was doing— no, nor any of the members of the 
several committees, with the exception of the centralizing Doctor himself, who 
contrived to put himself, in the way of all men, and thus managed to pull the 
strings of each to his heart’s content. For such a man to mould everything to 
his will behind the curtain, is perfectly easy .* He is in every department ; 
and on stepping out from his hiding-places, fraught with the knowledge of 
which others are denied, he stands forward in the presence of a body of men 
remarkable for openness, frankness, and uprightness— which render them un- 
suspecting ; and appearing before them with this insight into business, he com- 
mands something like homage, and can wheedle them into almost any measure. 
Add to this, that the majority of the preachers whom he addresses, possessing 
but little political tact,f from the circumstances of their studies lying m a more 



♦ Doctor Bunting appears to be a perfect fao-smile of Count Zinzendorf m one thing, of whom 
Mr Wesley says -.—‘‘ Count Z. loved to keep all things closely. I love to do all things openly. 
Min. of Conf. vol. 1. p. 50. Methodism is altered for the worse in this respect. 

+ It is well known, that the House of Commons has been Doctor Bunting’s chief place 
of resort for years; to support which fact, his shins may be called to give evidence-hav- 
ing been prevented from attending Conference, in consequence of the breakages there 
received ; that tht newspapers of the day constitute h. a principal reading and that meet 
him. where and when you will, his pockets are stuffed full of Reports and of Weekly 
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simple direction, their is less ability to detect either the falacies of argument 
or the selfishness of human nature. These things are all turned to a personal 
account by the Doctor, and hence his arbitary sway. But even, apart from 
the Doctor, one of the tendencies of the centralizing system is, to tempt the 
brethren in London to assume an air of superiority over their brethren in the 
country ; a superiority to which they are on no account entitled, whether on 
the ground of talent, service, or ministerial character ; and which they cannot 
be allowed to exercise, but at the risk of the liberties, the purity, and peace of 
the Connexion. Hence another evil : 

2 * — Bride. When a suitable title was wanted to distinguish Doctor Bunt, 
ing from his fellows in the Theological Institution, he objected to Governor, 
as that was too much like the superintendent and visitor of a Parish Work, 
house ; and besides, as he wished to have a governor under him, the only title 
with which he could be at all satisfied, was that of President, implying dignity 
and ease. He must be head, or nothing. When the Didsbury Institution 
was proposed, he objected to its being anything but a Branch, and pleaded for 
one President for the two. This was modest. He was not disposed to have a 
yival. Supremacy was his object. We have heard it stated, by students of 
the Institution connected with the metropolis, that during the two and three 
years of their residence in it, they never saw the face of Doctor Bunting 
within its walls. Ihey had heard of him attending committees ; but it was 
too great an act of condescension for the king, during that part of his progress, 
to stop to look at, and shew that he had really an interest in the candidates 
for the ministry. For parade, look at the Centenary Hall, with its livery 
servants ushering gentlemen into the august presence of the sovereign, or telling 
them to wait till royalty is disposed to give audience; look at the Wbsleyan 
soirees, the cab and carriage driving in the metropolis, the head inns and first 
class carriages, in the country ; look at the platforms and their furniture, ani- 
mate and inanimate ! 

3.-— Partiality. We here include personal gratification in its various forms. 
Having all power in their own hand, it leads to this : and it will be generally 
found, that those who aspire to govern others rather than themselves, will 
descend to meanness which the truly noble cannot brook. We look at the 
subject, 

(I.) In the case of salaries. Here again we refer to our table of costs, and 
the items omitted, for the sums which the self-denying Secretaries have appro- 
priated to themselves, while teaching the Missionaries, and others, economy, 
and applying the screw to both children and adults, to rich and poor, at public 
meetings, and at Christmas, to give. We have stated elsewhere, that the Secre- 
taries do not cost the Fund less than £500 per annum each. Look at this. 
They (or the Committee through them, which amounts to the same thing) call 

Mr. Jackson from Manchester, with a wife and nine children eleven in all ! 

and give him £200 per annum, out of which he has to find food, raiment, house- 
rent, taxes, servants, money to meet Doctors’ bills, &c,, &c. Doctor Alder, on 
the other hand, costs, for his wife and himself, (having no children) exclusive 
of travelling expenses, at least, twice the amount ! | We lie pretty soft, when 
we have it in our power to feather our own nests. In saying twice the amount, 
w r e, of course, omit children, or we could go on to a higher figure, stated in 
another place. We look at the subject— 

(2.) In the selection of men : 

News, and standing out like a pair of panniers. A pocket Bible would not only occupy 
less room, but would be much more in character, as well as suitable for the study of the 
President of a Theological Institution. And yet the House of Commons and the News of 
the day, will do for a wily politician, who has taken his cue from thence. The Dissenters 
teem to understand this part of the character, as clearly as ourselves. See the u Eclectic 
for August, 1846, especially p. 139 ; but the whole character is worth reading. 
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1. For London. Even the meek, the gentle, but innocently sly Joseph 
Entwisle could say, quietly, “ Oh, we must not have Doctor Beaumont in 
London, he wont do for us.” The question was not whether he would do for 
the people, the circuit, or the work of God ; but for us — the located, centralized 
clique. Most of the London stations are at the heck and disposal of the party. 
The ears of the stewards are open to their whispers ; and these are carefully 
selected. They are in the quarterly meetings, in the stationing Committee, in 
the Conference — steady to their purpose — with their eyes fixed upon their 
chosen and marked men. When Mr. Fowler, as already stated, was appointed 
for London, either as an experiment or through some fatality which the party 
could not control, he remained only three years : there was not another circuit 
found for him : he did not suit the brethren, who say, “ he wont do for us.” 

2. For Committees. A reference to the Minutes of Conference goes to 
establish the fact, that Doctor Bunting’s clique are in the habit of not only 
helping each other from one London circuit to another, and to the best circuits 
in the Connexion, but from one Committee to another, to the great annoyance 
of the people, and the great injury of their ministerial brethren t Besides 
chairmancy, representativeship, superintendency, deputation work, and a number 
of minor honours and Committees, we find certain men, denominated Doctor 
Bunting’s clique, from the circumstance of their acting with him, and his finding 
them helpful to his plans, generally holding the highest official stations in the 
Connexion, and placed on the more general, important, and influential Commit- 
tees; while men of standing, eminence, piety, usefulness, and intellect, are 
excluded ; and for no other reason than that of not being of Doctor Bunting’s 
party. Take an example for the years 1839 and 1840, which is preserved in 
countenance by other periods. 

As to the lay portion of the Connexional Committees, we wish to know what 
claims Mr. T. P. Bunting has to be pushed forward in the way he has been, 
when circumstances would have led others to court the shade ? We add no 
more : he is Doctor Bunting’s son, and that is a sufficient passport to the highest 
honours.* 

We recommend to the Doctor, on reviewing his system of Favouritism, a 
perusal of the following solemn charge of Paul to Timothy, on the election of 
officers : “ I charge thee before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, and the elect 
angels, that thou observe these things without preferring one before another, 
doing nothing by partiality.” 1 Tim.,v. 21. 

* We find this gentleman blazoned forth in bis father’s paper — the “ Watchman,” on 
different occasions ; but there is a puff extraordinary in No. 620, for Nov. 18, 1846, p. 548, 
in a review of a “Lecture at the Manchester Law Association, on Moral Training 
Necessary for the Practice of the Law.” After noticing different topics dwelt upon by the 
lecturer, the friendly reviewer observes, he “ then dwells on some peculiar branches of 
moral training to which attention may be properly directed. Such are, securing a compe- 
tent knowledge of the profession: — a scrupulous sense of honour in all intercourse with 
clients oxprofessional brethren : — generosity and liberality in spirit and temper : — the cultiva- 
tion of constant command of temper : — a bland and courteous demeanour : — a candid and open 
disposition and a modest and humble spirit. The lecture, altogether, is most creditable 
to the head and heart of the author, who is, we believe, Mr. T. P. Bunting.” Not any- 
thing, of course, is said of the lecturer as a model for his hearers to work after, nor of the 
practical influence his sentiments have upon himself in his profession. There are different 
ways of pushing trade, and more places for sign-boards than over a man’s own door. 




Names of some of the Connexional Com- 
mittees, each man, more or less, is on. 


Names of the Men. 


High Official Situations 
filled by each. 


Connexion- 
al Commit- 
tees each 
is on. 


Years in 
London. 


Years 
each has 
Travelled. 




London. 










1. Committee of Privileges. 


Dr. Bunting, 


Pres. Theol. Inst, and Gen. Mis. Sec. 


. . 12 . . 


. . 18 . . 


. .41 . . 


2. Committee of Management. 


Supporters and Favourites. 










3. Special Missionary Committee. 


Mr. J. Scott, . 


Treasurer and Secretary, 


. . 10 . . 


. . 7 . . 


. . 29 . . 


4. General School Committee. 


„ E. Grindrod, .... 


Secretary of Theological Inst., 


. . 11 . . 


. . 6 . . 


. . 34 . . 


5. Book Affairs. 


,, T. Jackson, 


Editor of the Magazine, 


. , 10 . . 


. . 19 . . 


. 36 . . 


6. General Chapel Fund. 


„ J. Hannah, 


Theol. Tutor and Sec. of Conf. 




. . 6 . . 


. . 26 . . 


7. Chapel Loan Fund. 


„ I. Keeling 


Conference Letter Writer 


. . 8 . . 


. . 2 . . 


. . 29 . . 


8. Centenary Chapel Relief Fund. 


„ R. Alder, 


General Missionary Secretary 


. . 7 . . 


. . 7 . . 


. . 24 . . 


9. Chapel Building Committee. 
10. Children’s Fund. 


„ J. Beecham 

Country. 


General Missionary Secretary, 


. . 7 . . 


.. 9.. 


. . 25 . . 


11. Contingent Fund. 


„ R. Newton, 


President of Conference, . . 


. . 7 . . 


. . 2 . 


. . 41 . . 


12. Preacher’s Auxiliary Fund. 


„ J. Bowers, 




. . 8 . . 


. 6 . 


. . 27 . . 


13. Theological Institution. 


Non-Supporters and non-elect. 










14. Education. 


Mr. J. Stanley, Senr., 




. . 1 . . 


. . 7 . . 


. . 43 . . 


15. General Centenary Committee. 


„ J. Hill, . 






. . 8 . . 


. . 35 . . 




„ Dr. Beaumont, 






. . 5 . . 


. . 27 . . 




„ J. Fowler, 




. . 4 . . 




. . 29 . . 




,, T. Galland, 




. . 2 . . 


. . 2 . . 


. . 24 . . 




,, S Dunn, 








. . 21 . . 



On this table it maybe remarked — 1. That the reason why 
Mr. Newton has not been more in London than two years, is, 
because of preference for the country. 2. That Messrs. Stan- 
ley and Galland could not, with any shew of decency, be 
omitted, in reference to the Kingswood and Woodhouse Grove 
School Committees, in consequence of the one being stationed 
in Bristol and the other in Leeds. 3. That there is not a man 
in these packed Connexional Committees, equal to Mr. Stan- 
ley for wisdom and experience, or to Doctor Beaumont for 
splendour and for power; and yet, Mr. Stanley, senior to them 
all, is placed only on one committee, from which he could not 



for the sake of common decency, be excluded ; and Doctor 
Beaumont, equal to one in standing, viz., Mr. Bowers, and 
senior to five of the others, has not a single election. If there 
is not in this hypocrisy, there is certainly partiality ; the 
latter of which has as little to do with the “wisdom from 
above” as the former. But the general feeling of the brethren 
has been manifested in reference to Mr. Stanley; who, it is 
hoped, will be followed by suitable successors of the liberal 
school : and Doctor Beaumont’s day will also dawn, powerful* 
as has been the hand, and base the means, to crush and keep 
him back, 
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Part of Doctor Bunting’s most artful policy has been to constitute as many 
Committees, connexional and otherwise, as possible ; and in these to transact 
the vital part of the business of Conference ; bringing in merely a report of 
the general proceedings of the Committees, for its sanction. Some time about 
1814, Doctor Bunting (Mr. then) and some of the other brethren, were in 
company with each other, when the conversation turned upon some contempla- 
ted changes. One complained that the same class of men were on all the 
Committees. This was confessed by the Doctor, and the others, to be an evil ; 
but a hope was expressed that it would soon be corrected. No sooner, how- 
ever, had the Doctor, by a deep manoeuvre, secured the Presidency, than he 
found it his interest not only to keep up the old plan, but to improve upon it : 
we say, a deep manoeuvre : he proposed that all the preachers, who had 
travelled 14 years, should be allowed to vote for the President. Having thus 
been the instrument of enlarging their franchise, could they do less than put 
him into the chair ? He has made many nice calculations of this kind ; and 
yet, a few of the simple-hearted of the brethren are gulled into an impression 
that he is a disinterested man ! But to return to the Committee, on which 
we have dwelt elsewhere, the grand argument in favour of them is, that of 
expediting the business of Conference, and preserving its affairs distinct. 
There is validity in this ; but with these advantages, it is necessary to guard 
against abuse ; and we contend at the same time, that business will be dis- 
patched with equal ease and rapidity by a change of hands. So things are 
found to work in civil life ! and besides, according to the old adage, — “ New 
brooms sweep clean” — implying, that the old ones are often associated with 
that which ought to be swept away. The Committees, as we have stated, 
furnish a man like Doctor Bunting, who secures a seat in all he wishes to 
enter, with an undue influence over his brethren. They may be employed for 
party purposes. When Mr. Samuel Dunn appealed to the London Con- 
ference at its assembling 1842, in vindication of his character, because of 
some disturbance in the Dudley circuit, Doctor Bunting and his clique, who 
were prejudiced against the appellant, would not allow the affair to come before 
the Conference, but delivered him over to a Committee, which was equal to 
placing him under “ the Usher of the Black Rod.” Mr. Dunn very properly 
refused, and demanded an open trial ; but the platform over-ruled it ; and the 
consequence was, he left the Conference in disgust ; and yet, at a subsequent 
Conference, after denying him justice, Doctor Bunting had the hardihood, in 
his usual merciless way to the feelings of others, to tell him, that he ought 
rather to ask pardon of the Conference for leaving it in the manner he did, than 
to speak on the subject in question ; — one of his customary brow-beating ways 
of answering an argument. Now, the point with us, is not whether Mr. Dunn 
was right or wrong in the Dudley case, but the injustice of refusing a man the 
right of vindicating himself ; for we contend, that every member of the Con- 
ference, who wishes it, has the right of public appeal. Besides, when the 
members of those Committees decide against a man, in cases of character, they, 
with a thorough knowledge of the circumstances of the case, of which others 
know nothing beyond what they are disposed to communicate, become advo- 
cates for the opposite party, and are so far against the man in open Conference ; 
and if they wish to promote any party purposes, or the man is known to have 
no friendly bearing toward the London party, as was the case with Mr. Dunn, 
then Doctor Bunting is heard to bawl out, as in the case of attacks upon him- 
self, — “ The Conference must support and defend its own Committees!” This 
is generally a closer — not an argument — as the Conference, by this trick, is put 
upon its dignity. These Committees, therefore, as will be perceived, constitute 
one of the chief secrets of his power : being on most of the connexional Com- 
mitttees, and his favourites mostly on others of importance, he winds the Con- 
ference at will in them : every wheel is worked by him ; and the whole of the 
machinery moves at his bidding. 
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There is policy in all this, but it is sinister : it is to obtain power i and it is 
impossible not to dispute the purity of his motives, in the packing of these 
Committees, and in the patronage and encouragement he gives to different 
men, yet to be noticed, to compass his purposes. It is doubtful policy, — suiting 
himself rather than the preachers at large, and the body generally. His 
wishes may take the shape of hopes, and he may accept that as a fact, which 
he earnestly desires to be true. — that the body may be ultimately benefited : 
but the dissatisfaction it works in the mass, shews its want of adaptation to the 
views and feelings oFthe brethren ; and the hope of a change on his demise, is 
demonstrative that they are not with him. The pertinacity with which he 
clings to a certain classof minions in the se Committees, seems to spring more 
from selfishness, and a grasp at power, than the consistency which springs 
from principle. 

5. For Governors. We have felt indignant often at the arguments resorted 
to, in order to accomplish certain objects, particularly in the case of the Theo- 
logical Institution. The argument at first was that of age, experience, and 
standing in the connexion. This was employed in order to secure the election 
of Mr. Entwistle for the Theological Institution ; a man every way qualified for 
the office if such office were necessary : but Doctor Bunting knew very well 
that Mr. Entwistle was a man whom he could not only manage, but who would, 
in most cases, work to his hand, and would add weight to his schemes of con- 
troul. The same accommodating logic was employed in the election of Mr. 
Treffrey ; but not being quite of the Buntingian school, his reign, as was ex- 
pected, was short. The worthy Doctor, being anxious after this, to introduce 
one of his pets, threw his previous argument of age, experience, and standing, 
to the winds, and, to accomplish his object, urged the propriety of having a 
man of mature age, full of health, vigour, and action. This, of course, secured 
the election of his friend P. C. Turner ! Subsequently to this, another friend 
was to be served ; but what was to be done ? The old argument would not 
serve in this case, as a person shook with paralysis, and laid aside from the 
itinerant work, had to be served. Never heed ; the Doctor stands too high for 
a little inconsistency to shake his credit : if, by throwing health and vigour 
to the winds, he can serve his friend John Bowers, by helping him into the 
Didsbury governorship, it will help himself in carrying out his schemes of 
power through the balm of favouritism ? So much for discreditable shuffling in 
cases of Governorship ; an office for which there is no more need, than there 
is, that a man should pay another for asking a blessing on his food, and praying 
with his family. The first argument involved in it, the dotage of declining 
years ; the second, included the strength of a stone mason ; and the third, 
required a crutch to support it. Mere men of the world would be despised 
for such conduct ; and a doctorate would be brought into contempt, in other 
Christian communities, by such logic. At the Conference of 1846, on the 
election of Mr. Stamp, which will be taken up elsewhere, he gravely observed, 
“ that he respected age j but that it did not follow, because a man was a 
senior, he was to be put in this office, as it would not follow, that the oldest 
officer in an army, or the oldest surgeon in a hospital, should fill an important 
vacant post.” At the same time, he opposed the election of Mr. Fish to the 
office, because he was not equal to all the duties of a circuit ; He had for- 
gotten Mr. Bowers, good man. 

4. For editors, paid agents, and different posts of honour. Take 

Mr. Cubitt, — A special sub-committee proposed as sub-editor Mr. D. Walton, 
who, as a scholar, a man of piety, judgment, and discretion, was well quali- 
fied for the office. He was not quite the man. however, on after thought, for 
the party with whom he was to be associated ; and Mr. Bowers proposed Mr* 
Cubitt, as the more likely of the two. How was this ? Mr. Cubitt had been 
associated with Mr. Bowers in the Secretaryship of the Theologicallnstitutkm » 
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a touch of friendship, therefore, was to outweight all considerations of fitness ; 
and besides, he was in debt — upwards of £500, which Mr. Bowers had to 
beg ; — debt, which, in its contraction, would have caused any other man to 
forfeit his place in the connexion ; and yet winked at by the whole London 
District Committee ! but then, he was bound hand and foot by those very debts, — 
had absolutely sold his independence, and was the less likely to rebel. We 
could tell some queer tales about this gentleman’s mode of borrowing since 
then. We give, as a foot-note, a paper that has fallen into our hands respecting 
the want of fidelity in the London District in his case, and the unfitness of any 
man to be at the head of a religious publication to inculcate lessons on sanctifi- 
cation, economy, and moral honesty, who cannot keep himself out of debt.* We 

* The circular referred to is a keen satire, but full of truth, entitled, “A Special Meeting 
of Wesleyan Methodists, held at the Temperance Coffee Rooms, prior to the Quarterly 
Past — Sir Thomas Gormand in the chair.” There are fourteen resolutions in all, taking 
up the whole case of Mr. Cubitt’s liabilities, and the culpability of the London District, 

1 with Doctor Bunting at its head, for blinking it. Some idea may be formed of it by the 
following items : — “ Resolved, — That a respectful petition be presented to the Wesleyan 
Conference, requesting the rescinding of the rule which prohibits the members of the 
society contracting debts without the probability of paying them ; thus placing them on a 
level with such of the preachers [Geo. Cubitt, &c.] as the rule is not permitted to reach: — 
That the best thanks of this meeting are due, and are hereby tendered, to the Rev. George 
Cubitt, for practically bidding defiance to such distressing restrictions as the rule is intended 
to enforce : —That the warmest gratitude is due to the preachers of the London District, for 
throwing the mantle over the conduct of their respected friend, the said G. Cubitt : — That 
the reverend gentleman be still permitted to retain his office as Editor of the Wesleyan 
Magazine ; a work which inculcates on the Wesleyan body the great principles of religion, 
as justice, economy, common honesty, &c. ; and that his.name also be allowed to adorn the 
Minutes of Conference That the best acknowledgments are due to the Mends in Bristol, 
Sheffield, Huddersfield, and elsewhere, for subscribing. to rid him of such debts as were 
contracted in those places, and had reached their ears ; but more especially to the Rev. J . 
Bowers, for his generous conduct in travelling up and down the kingdom, in the spring of 
1840, soliciting aid at Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, &c., at which places the noble sum of 
500/. was raised for him, being nearly equal to the discharge of such debts as he could be 
brought to admit at the time : — That, nevertheless, a delicate enquiry be made respecting 
the debts still due at Sheffield and other places ; qjid also what becomes of his regular 
board, quarterage, allowance for children, &c., &c., the whole of which, as received by other 
preachers, being sufficient, not only to keep them out of debt, but to maintain them and 
their families in respectable circumstances : — That he be lovingly requested (for the same 
reason that the poor members are urged to pay their pence weekly, rather than involve 
themselves in difficulties at the end of the quarter) not to run again a bacon, egg, and butter 
bill quite to 30/. ; or a butcher’s bill to 40/ ; lest he should, on some future occasion, 
require another of his customary lifts, and so bring the quarterly fasts into disrepute - 
That, notwithstanding the clamour raised against him by a few narrow-minded persons, 
who never knew anything of the luxury of living at large, and taking no thought for to- 
morrow, he be requested not only to continue his editorship, but to be ready, at a moment’s 
warning, to stand forth as the defender of Methodism, whose laws, with the exception of 
the obnoxious one noticed in tbe first resolution, demand the pen of a man of honour like 
himself: — That the Rev. T. Davis, whose embarrassments commenced with his Gibraltar 
Mission, and whose name was dropped from the Minutes in consequence, be recalled to the 
itinerant ranks, and placed by the side of Mr. Cubitt, as a suitable companion and helper — 
Mr. C.’s embarrassments having commenced with his Newfoundland Mission; which debt, 
though urged as a plea, is but a drop in the bucket when compared with the streams that 
have followed him, and the ocean in which he was recently engulphed,’ &c., &c. 

A copy of this circular, we are credibly informed, was sent to every member of the 
London District, and yet not a syllable was said on the subject in the Committee, while the 
delinquent retained all his offices, honours, and emoluments, as heretofore, and appeared 
on the platform the next Conference as usual ; not, it is true, quite so often, for he appeared 
not to have been past shame. 

We are scarcely of opinion with the writer, that the analogy between Messrs. Cubitt and 
Davis exactly fits, though it will hold good in its principal parts. There was something in 
the shape of deception, and the falsification of rames, in the case of the latter ; but, then, 
We have positive proof of the falsehood in the case of the former. 

But, apart from that, the case of J Overton, who had travelled about thirty years, was 

taken up by the very next Conference, and his name was struck off the Minutes, His case 

D 
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may add, that we cannot see any propriety in having two editors, when they 
have so much time on hand as to enable them to write and publish works for 
their own personal benefit. If there is a rule against any man using the litera- 
ture of the Connexion for his own private use, there ought to be a law against 
a man taking the money of the Connexion for anything except the work of the 
Connexion. A handsome salary, which enables others to live respectably, ought 
to keep a man from violating the rules of the body, in the contraction of debts 
which they cannot possibly pay. Take 

Doctor Bennett, — This Gentleman, who is editor of the “ Watchman,” — 
professedly a religious paper, and under the perfect control of the London 
gentry, — was a travelling preacher, and had his name on the Minutes for 
Ireland. Why was he dropped ? Was it for Tee-totalism ? And yet, this man 
is found on our platforms, our Connexional Committees, in our pulpits ! Why 
are men who have retained their character and station in the Society, not there ? 
It is of no importance whether the tool is bright or covered with rust, provided 
it meet with the approval of Doctor Bunting. Take 

Mr. Armstrong. — This man was connected with slavery in the West India 
Islands ; but then, he is Doctor Bunting’s son-in-law, and Methodism must 
keep him ; while men of superior claims, and better qualified for the work, 
are to be kept in the back ground, £200 per annum, exclusive of travelling 
expenses, and grazing where he can upon the friends ! This is not all ; but 
when connected with the Schools in the West Indies, charges were preferred 
against him, and sent home to the Committee. His father-in-law was ready 
to receive them in that Committee ; and they were quashed, and something 
like a censure was got up against the Committee that preferred them, as a set 
off. Since then the work has never succeeded in Kingston ; so indignant were 
the people. 

But, independent of favouritism, and other et ceteras, we should be glad to 
know, what occasion there is for this gentleman. If the teachers, upon whom 
so much cost and time have been expended, to perfect them, are unfit for their 
office, remove them. We are inclined to think, however, that the training they 
have had, under the guidance of a watchful local Committee, will be quite 
sufficient for any School, without the officious and unnecessary interference of a 
paid agent like this. Take 

Mr. T. Jackson, late of Manchester, appointed to a living of £200 per annum, 
after passing the muster-roll under Doctor Bunting, without the previous sanc- 
tion of Conference. Take 

Men for the Annual Sermons, at the May Meeting, in the metropolis : 
the case of Mr. Alfred Barrett, as an instance, for respect to whose piety, 
Christian demeanor, and talents, we yield to none. But we look at the 
favouritism of the thing. He was called up to London in 1842, when he 
had travelled only ten years, to preach the sermon before the Society, while 

was this He was charged with not attending his District Meeting in May, and with 
omitting to reply to a letter that was sent to him. He was also charged with haying con- 
tracted debts, which, he could not pay, to tradesmen— with borrowing money of some friends 
— and of applying the Connexional funds to his own purpose ; that is, of being indebted to 
the Book Steward— the whole amounting to 161 ?. The Committee that examined his case 
recommended him to mercy ; he was, however, made a supernumerary, and ordered to 
have his name dropped from the Minutes till his debts should be paid, which were directed 
to be paid by instalments. Look at the two cases — John Overton was a poor man— sickly 
himself, with a large family— confined to the poorest circuits, on the smallest allowances— 
and no more unfit for the work, when put down, than he had been for some years before. 
George Cubitt, on the other hand, fed to the full— a smaller family— to the best circuits— 
enjoying the best allowances— with a debt three times the amount. Here the one poor fellow 
is dragged before the public Conference ; the other has his case smuggled up in London, 
where smuggling has been carried on so long ! The twenty pence debtor punished, and the 
five hundred pence debtor rewarded with posts of honour ! 
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such men as Doctor Beaumont, Macdonald, and others, the former of whom 
had travelled thirty, and the latter seventeen years, were passed unnoticed. 
How wa9 this? The secret is just here. While Mr. Barrett was stationed 
in Leeds, he, at the solicitation of Doctor Bunting, took his son into the 
house, as a boarder and lodger. Now, though we say nothing of the offence 
which Mr. Barrett would have incurred, as we can demonstrate in precisely 
a similar case, in reference to another, if he had refused : yet, we ask, why 
any man should have it in his power to give away the honours of the Con- 
nexion for personal favours ; or even of others having it in their power to 
compliment him in that way : to pay private debts with public honours, is to 
pay with a capital which is not our own : and further maintain, that the 
honour paid was due to such men as Doctor Beaumont, and others, on public 
grounds ; and that we object to as a part of a system of favouritism which is 
carried on. Take 

Deputations. — The Missionary Deputation has been made the instrument of 
partiality and favouritism, in the same way as in other matters. This depart- 
ment is known to be generally in the hands of the General Missionary 
Secretaries, who are in the hand of Doctor Bunting ; and if Doctor Bunting 
does not name every man, (and who can say he does not, behind the scenes ?) 
his colleagues in nomination know his men, whether under the brand or in his 
smiles; and then, adding a few others, the list is made up. Hence, men 
are to be found on these deputation lists not at all remarkable for platform 
effect, and found there, too, for a series of years, while such men as Mr. 
Bromley, not to say returned Missionaries, are Calvinistically “ passed by 
shewing less anxiety how they may best serve the funds, then how best to dis- 
play their antipathies and their partialities. But the people are rising up 
against this plan ; we hear of districts and circuits refusing the men thus 
palmed upon them. In this we sincerely rejoice. 

Even the Presidency is not safe in the preference of this centralizing plan. 
It tempts the official men in London to play, as we have intimated elsewhere, 
into each others hands, and to tamper with the highest office in the body ; 
nominating each other to, and canvassing for each other’s election to, the Pre- 
sidential chair. The year after Mr. Stanley filled the chair, the London clique 
were anxious to regain the ground they had lost ; and hence, employed their 
influence in the re-election of Mr. T. Jackson, stating, that Mr. Samuel 
Jackson, for whom there was a strong feeling, was disaffected. This was the 
argument of Mr. Scott, when beating up for votes, when on the deputation 
work, which was no less than a libel on the excellent man ; nor was it cre- 
ditable to a brother’s feelings, for Mr. T. Jackson to allow it, till Mr. S. Jack- 
son had filled the chair. 

The centralization system leads to 

4, — A misapplication of the public Funds. Take a few instances : 

(1.) Extravagant Salaries. This is a point on which we have been suffi- 
ciently intelligible, in our tabular statements, respecting the cost of the Mis- 
sionary Secretaries ; four of these costing the Missionary Fund, not less than 
£500 per annum, for a period of 13 years ! In this broad assertion, we, of 
course, include the items omitted, viz : — Children, Servants, Medical Atten- 
dance, Travelling Expenses, &c. Twenty-six Thousand Pounds. 

(2.) Enormous prices for literary property. If a man is a favourite, and 
of their own party, he will be treated bountifully ; but if not, then either 
scurvily, or sent empty away. Mr. Watson, one of the Secretaries, was 
one of the band : on his death £2000 was given for the copy-right of his 
works, the first edition of which was published several years ago, and is 
either yet unsold, or the demand has been of such a character as to prevent 
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the publication of a second. The Book Steward, — a fine literary character, 
so far as blank paper goes, informed Doctor Clarke, that £400 or £500 was the 
utmost to which he could go for the copy-right copy of his Commentary on 
the Scriptures; a work for which Tegg is stated to have given £2000 after 
the market had been supplied with the first edition, and by which, it is stated, 
ou good authority, he realized £30,000. Either there was a want of judgment 
or gross partiality, in these two cases ; and which so ever of the two it might 
be, the act itself proved the parties to be unfit for the offices sustained. Had 
Mr. Watson’s Works been an open transaction before the Conference, instead 
of a partial, smuggled one, in London, in the interim, there would not 
a resolution have been entered into at the ensuing Conference to limit 
all such purchases within a certain sum ; a resolution dexterously hitched in by 
Doctor Bunting himself, to tone down the feeling of the brethren on the sub- 
ject, and give a shew of candour to the whole. 

(3.) Needless parade. Doctor Bunting, who was on all the Committees of 
the Grand Centenary Hall, and was the soul and guiding-star of the whole, 
could allow £40,000 to be abstracted from the Centenary Fund, for a couple 
of spirit cellars, a large room, and two rooms each for himself and his col- 
leagues ! ! A small pamphlet, published by Gadsby, of Manchester, and 
Groomsbridge, of Paternoster Row, London, entitled, “ Wesley’s Ghost,” by 
Vetus,” has directed attention to “the maltogany, the mirrors, the carpets, 
the curtains, and other costly decorations,” of this costly monument. How 
much better would it have been to have raised, as the case of the venerable 
Reynolds, of Bristol, a Monumental Fund, by sinking the amount for the sup- 
port of Christian Missions to the end of time ? But tailors and mantu-makers 
are fond of show ; and it should seem that Doctor Bunting inherits some of 
the qualities of these professions. But we are not done with the Centenary 
Fund, to which we freely contributed. In the “ Wesleyan Record,” for Dec. 
1844, and Jan. 1845, where the Editors appear to have been driven to the act 
of self-defence, it was stated that £800* had been taken from the Centenary 
Fund to preserve the “Watchman” from sinking: information respecting 
meetings which had been held, being converted into advertisements ! ! ! The 
donations of the benevolent to different funds, and those on the “ Missionary 
Notices,” may, with equal propriety, be denominated advertisements. Would 
the whigs of the Wesleyan body, if they had known it, and been allowed a 
voice on the occasion, have given their vote to support a tory paper ; — a paper 
raised to support the interests of a Church and State party ? There are 35 
Shares, at £100 per share ; we know most of the Shareholders ; among whom 
are Messrs. J. Wood, J. Burton, P. Rothwell, Sands, Crook, Farmer, Elliott, 
Beallie, Keye, &c., &c. What! are the centralizers in London to have the 
privilege of dipping their hands into the pocket of the subscribers, many of 
whom could ill afford to contribute, to save the pockets of those squires, in an 
unfortunate speculation on toryism ? any of whom might have paid the whole 
out of his pocket without injury to himself! Would they support a whig spe- 
culation of this kind, and in this way ? Why do not they give the “Wesleyan 
Record” their favours? Ask the reason at the door of centralization. Such 
misapplication of the public money would have been unknown but for the 
system we here expose — that of location and centralization. 

But look at the subject in another light. The Centenary Hall and the 
Richmond Institution constitute a part of Doctor Bunting’s parade, to trick out 
Methodism as a thing to be admired by the world — something to look out, and 
himself to be looked at in it. Here we find him in all his architectural glory, 
as well as in the full triumph of his power, like Wolsey in the slendour of his 
palace. But, as if this piece of pomp were to be tarnished, a permissive pro- 

• This has since been found to be upwards of £1400. 
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I vidence allows the serpent to enter both, in order to open the eyes that have 
been dazzled into blindness ; — a gin shop appears within the walls of one, at 
which the public are divided whether most to laugh or feel indignant, and one 
of the foulest crimes is charged upon one of his favourites within the wall of 
the other. 

5. — Insincerity. A system of trickery and low cunning is practised to keep 

certain men in office, and others out ; and this again supplants the spirit of 
brotherly love, frankness, and confidence, so essential to the wellbeing of the 
body ; while it causes those services rendered to the connexion in the metro- 
polis, to be less effectively performed than they might, and would be, if per- 
formed elsewhere, — and is tacitly reflecting on all the brethren in the Connex- 
ion, except those in the London district, as unfit to take any responsible part in 
the management of our connexional affairs. 

6, — It saps the foundation of the Pastoral and Apostolic office. There is 
no escape from the fact, that it draws so much on the time of the brethren in 
London, — time which ought to be employed in pastoral visitations and mini- 
sterial studies, — as to deprive them of the true ministerial and pastoral spirit 
in which all the business of the church should be transacted ; and we. think 
that no minister among us should be allowed to remain longer in London than 
their brethren are elsewhere. In this case, the London Societies are to be 
pitied, and through this they are kept low. When is it heard that metropolitan 
officials ever visit the sick, or even give tickets ? 

From what has been stated the propriety, nay — the necessity, of changing 
the men in London must be apparent to all — changing them as often as the 
other preachers in the body. If it is important to change society and circuit 
stewards, it is no less so to change secretaries and committee-men. A circuit- 
steward is a man whose power of mischief is extremely limited, should any 
exist ; but in London the subject must be considered connexionally ; the men 
have the sweep of the whole body. The system of Methodism, which is locomo- 
tive, is opposed to it ; while its spirit is opposed to everything like ease, aggran- 
dizement, selfishness, and oppression. 

Notwithstanding the facts adduced and the arguments employed, no sooner 
had the first edition of this number found its way among the preachers,- than 
the best energies of our official men, who affect to have so great a concern for 
the honour and intere st of Methodism, were engaged to try and find out the 
author or authors of the expose, rather than the innocence or the guilt of the 
accused ; and in administering punishment to him or them rather than honour- 
ably acquitting or righteously condemning the parties criminated. To save the 
Connexion from such a maladministration of it funds, by those who are their 
constituted guardians, should be the concern of both preachers and people ; and 
whoever may be the author or authors chargeable with stepping forward at this 
juncture ought to be considered entitled to the thanks of the body for having 
done so, though, perhaps, not exactly for the manner in which it has been done. 
We insist upon it, that the best efforts of the body should be put forward, to 
search out, and to reform the alledged abuses ; and the sincerity, the consistency, 
the integrity, and the very existence of the body demand it. 

Before we dismiss this subject, we must go a little deeper into the soul, and 
take a glance at — 

III. SECTTIiARIZATION. 

This endangers not only the Connexion, but the souls of the persons in ques- 
tion. Being located, and constituting a centre, towards which money is con- 
stantly flowing, and where matters of finance constitute the grand staple of their 
business and conversation, scarcely anything, save that which is worldly, is per- 
mitted to come over their spirits. 
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In the early Minutes of Conference, vol. I. p. 86, we have the following 
question and answer : — 

“ Q. — We have this year spent about two days in temporal business : how 
may we avoid this for the time to come ? ” 

“A . — ‘ Let tne clerks do as much of it as they can by themselves, and it will 
save us half the time.’ ” 

“ Two days” were considered too much, and a plan is here proposed to 
reduce the time to one, in consequence of the baneful, secularizing influence it 
had upon the mind, and the time it took away from higher and holier conside- 
rations — the spiritualities of the Christian church. If “two days” were dis- 
tressing to the mind of John Wesley, and deemed too long to be taken away 
from spiritual things, what would be his feelings now, to find the missionary 
secretaries, book- stewards, and others, steeped in secularities the year round, 
and Doctor Bunting absolutely buried in them during the one- half of a long, 
and, what should be, ministerial life ? Nearly the whole of the schemes, plans, 
and measures of the latter, are financial. Observe, we do' not lose sight of the 
fact, that, in consequence of the largeness of the Connexion, more time must 
be necessarily spent upon mere financial matters, both by Committees and the 
Conference : it is against the secularizing tendency of these t hi ngs that we 
direct our remarks. 

The church of Rome divides her clergy into Regular and Secular. The 
regular clergy are those who have taken on them holy orders, and belonging to 
monasteries, or religious houses, perform the priestly functions in conformity 
to the rules or regulations of the monasteries or houses to which they belong. 
The secular clergy are not of any particular order : nor are they bound by any 
such rules as the other, but have the direction of parishes. All the clergy of 
the Church of England are secular. The sense in which we employ the term 
secular differs from this. Our seculars have their “ religious houses” in London, 
in the Book Room and the Centenary Hall ; and they have their “ own rules and 
regulations” too ; but then, they have the care of no “ parish ” or circuit : so 
that they enjoy their “ houses ” with the bare semblance only of their “ priestly 
functions combining in the two just what preserves them “ well-favoured,” 
lofty, easy, and comfortable. 

The clergy of the early Christian churches were required to lead studious 
lives ; were not allowed to desert their own position in the Church, but on just 
and sufficient grounds ; and they were to make it the business of their lives to 
traverse every eorner of the world to make converts and proselytes to Chris- 
tianity. And we think that such character is far more befitting a minister of 
the gospel than a secular spirit. Secular, says Doctor Johnson, is that which 
is not spiritual : it is that which is worldly, not holy ; and to be secularized is 
to be made worldly. Whatever, therefore, renders the spirit of a man thus 
secular, and secularizes his character, deprives him of the qualification essential 
to a Christian minister ; and so far as it does so, incapacitates him for serving 
either the church or the world in the sacred office. These observations will 
apply with equal force to Weleyan ministers. Whatever tends to lower their 
concern for the souls of men, and for the Saviour’s glory — as less general inter- 
course with them, less frequent exercise of their talents among them, and less 
thought about them — will indirectly do, will lead to secularity of spirit ; and 
whatever requires their time and talents to be employed about things which 
rather rob them of, than add to, their inclination to be found in these studies 
and exercises which are essential to the effective discharge of ministerial and 
pastoral duties, directly secularizes their character. In proportion as a public 
spirit is lost, they become isolated ; and their feelings, interests and friendships, 
become limited and localized ; and so far as their minds and time are occupied 
with things that rather quench than fan the flaming love and zeal which are the 
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glory of the minister of Christ, though connected with the cause of God and 
essential to it, so far they secularize the spirit that God had specially called to 
and fitted for the performance of a spiritual work. 

What, then, must be the tendency of the offices of Book-steward, Editors, 
and Missionary Secretaries, without change, and for a succession of years ? In 
these offices the men that fill them, and do it effectively, cannot have that 
intercourse with society in general, and for those purposes the ministry of the 
gospel requires to be kept constantly in view ; nor can they exercise their 
ministerial talents in such a manner as to preserve them in a healthy state, and 
bring them to bear most effectually on the great objects of the ministry. We go 
further, and affirm that they cannot possibly retain that interest in the success of 
the ministry, nor yet have the inclination to fit themselves for the most accept- 
able discharge of its functions, which they ought to feel ; and while they are 
necessarily losing the spirit of their calling, more and more, what is the result ? 
Can they, thus remaining localized and centralized, avoid being secularized — 
secularized in their thoughts, aflections, desires, purposes, and habits ? Other- 
wise than this it is impossible to be, while hands and hearts are engaged from 
the beginning to the end of the week, month, and year, in things less spiritual 
than those to which they profess to have a special call. They are, in their spirit 
and habits, not only bringing the world into the Church, but withholding the 
genuine apostle of Christ from the Christian pulpit. 

There is a stringent law made against Preachers entering into business ; and 
repeated on the additional provision made for supernumeraries, arising out of 
the sixpence per member collection, to prevent them also from entering into 
commercial engagements. In this, there is great propriety ; as business se- 
cularizes the spirit, injures a man’s usefulness in the church, and exposes the 
body to disgrace, on the event of a failure. But is not the great principle, as 
we have stated, infringed in the Mission-House, and in the Book Room, as 
well as that of iteneracy, by locating and plunging men, during a period of suc- 
cessive years, into the secularities of both, — calling them from the apostleship 
to the clerkship, from the pulpit to the counting-house ? So, men are to be 
secularized for the Church, but not for themselves, — to locate for others, but 
not on their own account ! The spirit infused is the same in one case as in the 
other, — with this exception, that it operates more extensively ; and, therefore, 
more fatally, in the one than in the other ; the deadening effect being felt more 
forcibly upon the Church at large, by an eminent office-bearer, than by a per- 
son in comparative seclusion. The Book- Stewards, as G. Whitfield, R. Lomas, 
E. Blanchard, J. Kershaw, and J. Mason, have all participated as much in the 
spirit of the world, in buying and selling, and making the best and hardest bar- 
gains for Methodism, as the private religious members of society do in driving 
the most advantageous trade for their irrespective families, or the persons by 
whom they happen to be employed. The object does not materially alter 
the case ; the influence of such transactions upon the men, is the same in one 
case as in the other, whether employed by others or engaged for themselves. 
This was especially felt by that excellent man, Mr. Robert Lomas, and we could 
mention another case, in which one of these men was so completely imbued 
with the spirit of the world, that he availed himself of his situation of barter- 
ing, buying, and selling, and doing business for himself. Let the world enter 
the soul, no matter how, whether through the counting-house or the church 
doors, and a man will soon reason himself logically into a variety of things, 
with which his more delicate sense of propriety would be shocked, if he 
possessed the genuine spirit of the ministerial office. He will not hesitate to 
lay a handsome per centage on his travelling expenses ; whereas, simple wear 
and tear might be the only things that entered into his early scruples and con- 
siderations ; forgetting, as habits become fixed and time goes on, that regular 
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board and quarterage are also going on, besides the payment of others for doing 
the work at home, while himself is abroad.* 



But to come a little closer, as to effect, it is a fact, stated by one of the most 
intelligent, useful and devout officers of the Society, in the metropolis, and 
reiterated by the private members, that there are not more than two (they are 
not the Secretaries) of the preachers who have retained their unction, and only 
one his popularity, on the event of location. We ask, then, 

1. — Is it agreeable to the original design of Methodism, that the preachers 
shall either withdraw on their own accord, or constitute such a state of things 
as to throw temptations in the way of others to withdraw them from the all- 
important and regular work of the ministry, to sit and serve at tables, in 
Committees, the greater part of whose business is merely of a financial character, 
and to change the ministerial office for that of an accomptant — spirituals for 
temporals ? But admitting the evil to be allowed by “ Methodism, as it is” — a 
term admirably hitched in by Doctor Bunting, to suit his convenience and pur- 
pose, in the struggle of 1844, we ask, 

2. — By what authority the Wesleyan church requires any man so to desecrate 
his talents, or any man to allow his talents to be so desecrated as to fix himself, 
or to permit himself to be fixed in offices, that, either directly or indirectly, war 
against his ministerial calling, and deprive him of the spirit given to him of God 
for the best performance of his highest and holiest work ? Allowing the 
offices to be prejudicial to the right spirit of a Christian minister, for only a 
brief period, we ask, 

3. — How any man can, consistently with the fidelity he owes to God, or with 
the testimony of a good conscience, or with the hope of a final approval of his 
Lord and Master, either station himself, or allow himself to be stationed in 
such offices for six, twelve, twenty, or thirty years together ? and, at the close 
of a long period, maintain his hold of them with the tenacity with which he 
clings to life, — or go out of them growling, as if he had received an injury, and 
as though he had not had his over and above quantum of honour and ease ? If 
we are reduced to the necessity of warring against God, and Methodism, and 
spiritual prosperity, why, 

4. — Should some of the first preachers in the connexion be located, and laid 

aside from their pulpit labours, as Messrs. Bunting, Hannah, Farrar, &c., 

labours to which they considered themselves expressly and exclusively called by 
God and the church, and to which they were originally appointed by the Con- 
ference ? It may, indeed, be stated, that the order of things has been changed 
in the body ; but this happens to be the core of the mischief. Why allow the 
change ? — a change injurious to the ministry among us ! That men ouo-ht to 
fill the offices referred to, is admitted ; but, 

5. — Why cannot laymen be found to attend to the more secularizing part of 
the business, under the supervision of the Committee, — say the offices of the 
four Secretaries in the Mission House ? Is there anything in the offices to 
which a good clever layman, versed in business, cannot attend, and for which his 



* If the reader will take the trouble to look over the Miscellaneous Expenses in the 
Minutes for the last four or five years, he will find £73 10s. 7d. regularly turning up in 
favour of Doctor Newton, for an assistant, while he has the best allowance in the Con- 
nexion, and is fed on the finest of the wheat, at the expense of the friends whose abodes 
he visits. To say nothing of the kindness and benefactions of friendship, his board and 
quarterage are nearly saved. He is worthy, certainly, of all he receives ; but so, also, are 
others. Why is not Doctor Beaumont indulged in this way ? We look at the favouritism 
of the thing ; and we object to it on the ground of justice too. The people have to pay 
double tax they are taxed both for Doctor Newton and his assistant. There are outgoings 
on the one hand, and savings on the other. It is no hardship to the Doctor to be on the 
wing. It is his meat and drink — his very life— he would die without it. It was with an 
ill grace that he charged Mr. Caughey with making a gain of godliness in his revivals. 
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commercial pursuits have not fitted him 9 Nay, why call in aid of layman at 
all, as clerks, and committee-men, Messrs. Farmer, Irving, Wood, Heald, and 
many more, if none but divines were equal to the work ? We return to the 
secularizing tendancy of such offices, and ask, 

6. — If it is still insisted, that none but preachers can fill these offices, why not 
introduce less acceptable men, as to pulpit talent, but of equal, if not superior, 
business habits, into the Mission- House ? If men are to be spoiled by secu- 
larly, let them, for the sake of the pulpit and the church, be taken, like some of 
the Book-Stewards, whom he could name from among the less acceptable of the 
priest-hood. We add 

7. — If the Savour is to be robbed of his apostles, and their number must 
be decreased by draughting them into the ranks of the scribes and idlers, why 
keep them in office till twice dead, and plucked up by the roots, before they 
are removed ? Let them have a chance of recovering themselves, and of 
entering into their former spirit and usefulness, before they are called upon to 
give up an account of the apostleship to which they professed to be called, and 
on which they were to live and die. With the exception of Messrs. T. Jackson 
and J. Farrar, — (and these being steeped in divinity through the week, are 
happily saved — at least in part) — there is not a man among them that has not 
been injured in his primitive character, as a preacher, by his office. The men 
are drawn away from their habits and studies — from the one great work of 
saving souls, so that it is now proverbial, and asserted in the “Metropolitan 
Pulpit,” that Doctor Bunting, has not made one new sermon for the last 
“thirty years,” — at all events, notone since he has been located and secu- 
larized. Compare, or rather contrast, his present spirit and preaching with 
the exaggerated character of his ministry, in the “Wesleyan Takings,’’ and 
it will be difficult to recognise the same person. His rare appearance in the 
pulpitis the only thing that saves him ; and when there, he not unfrequently 
gives sermons that have been absolutely published by short-hand writers, and 
actually in the possession of his hearers. This is truly humiliating, and is as 
strange an argument in favour of poverty, as it is of indolence. The body is 
there, but the spirit has fled. Ifitbesaid, that these secularized locators 
preach occasionally on the Sabbath — nay, say once or twice every Sabbath, yet 
what good can vre reasonably expect from the ministrations of men so wanting 
in the spirit of their office, and so offending against the law and will of their 
Master, and so having but little, if anything, of his blessing ? And these 
seculars, forsooth, are the men generally employed in ordaining others, by the 
imposition of hands, to the apostolic office, to go and preach when and where 
ever they can, till they fairly die in the harness, — urging them, in their ad- 
dresses, to be diligent and faithful to the work of the ministry and the pas- 
torate!! offices which they themselves have left, and the spirit of which they 
have lost ! Consistency ! whither, we again ask, art thou fled 9 They remind 
us of a set of fat, downy bishops ; or in the less complimentary language of 
Pope, “oily men of God,” appointing others to work which they themselves 
rarely touch, — masters sending their servants into the field, — a field in which 

they themselves ought to be found, agreeable to the mandate of the Lord 

“Go work in my vineyard,” but in which they are only found by proxy, 
Substitution is easy work ; go on with it and the work of God will soon be 
destroyed. • 

In support of the non-usefulness of these seculars, and the sapless cha- 
racter of their ministry, it may be remarked, that it was found in the December 
quarter of 1845, that, in the eight London circuits, there was a decrease of 
380 members, and in only one circuit an increase of 10. In these eight 
circuits, exclusive of the labours of the students of the Richmond Institution, 
most of whom are employed every Sabbath, together with the labour's of re- 
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turned missionaries, and local preachers — of the latter of whom there are 
some hundreds — there are between fifty and sixty preachers, including a 
sprinkling of supernumeraries, stationed by Conference. This it may be 
stated, will apply to the comparative non-usefulness of the itinerant, as well 
as the located : but it does not follow that good time-pieces will always be ex- 
act in their movements with a number of dead-weights appended to them ; or 
that carriages will roll on with celerity, with drags attached to their wheels. 
It is a fact stated by the seculars themselves — and one of the longest of the 
located — that the London Societies are mostly kept up by accessions from the 
country. Even the Missions appear to begin to feel the deadening influence 
of these ecclesiastical worldings: an increase of three or lour hundred, in 
1845 and 1846 ! for an expenditure of upwards of £100,000 ! ; 

Nor does it comport with God’s general dealings, that spiritual prosperity 
should follow, when guided solely by the hand of secularity. W here is the 
prosperity in the English Church ? It is directed by the hand of a set of 
Temporals, falsely denominated Spirituals. W ell may the missionary part of 
our church languish under the hands of the Lords Temporal in the Grand 
Centenary Hall. There is scarcely a returned Missionary with whom they 
have not had a squabble, and several have been compelled to go without a 
redress of grievances, and the payment of other just demands. We can name 

the men. 

The preachers can only be brought to set their faces against Metropolitan 
Location, Centralization, and Secularization — if they can be brought to 
ring a constant Change in the Coxnexional Committees, and t:o break up the 
Nomination Committee, then whatever future Csesars may arise, all attempts 
to enslave will prove abortive, — equal rights will be maintained — brotherly love, 
instead of suspicion, fear, and jealousy, will be restored — the platform will be 
crumbled to pieces through its own dry rot — the President, as he can ascend 
no higher, will, like the Moderator in the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, be satisfied with the honor once in his life. 

N.B. — There are many things in our hearts ; but these, with the ex- 
ception of an odd sheet or two, like the present, which we shall occasionally 
circulate, will be incorporated in a general work, now in a state of great 
forwardness, entitled, “The Buntingian Dynasty,” in which the real char- 
acter and policy of the Rev. Jabez Bunting, D. D , will be lully developed ; 
the whole being supported by documentary evidence, with an appeal to facts, 
shewing the influence of his spirit and measures on the V\ esleyan body at 
large, and the preachers in particular ; and demonstrating his administration to 
have been one, the result of which has been, a greater amount of Evil than of 
Goon to the Connexion. 

By order of the Corresponding Committee for defecting, exposing, and 
correcting Abuses. London, Manchester, Bristol, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Hull, Glasgow, 1846. 
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FROM THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENT. . 

No. 2. 



THE PRESIDENTIAL CHAIR. THE PLATFORM, AND CONNEXIONAL 

COMMITTEES. 



It is not our intention to argue the points comprised in this circular, in the 
way in which we have taken up the subjects of the ‘‘Location, Centralization, 
and Secularization of Wesleyan Metropolitan Appointments,” but rather to 
furnish hints for more enlarged views ; or, to be in character — skeletons ; 
not for sermons in the pulpit, but for speeches in the Conference. Our last 
sheet partly affected the People, as they are entitled, to the assurance, that 
their monies are economically applied : but the questions now before us are 
for the Preachers — the preachers exclusively. There is no fear of the People, 
provided the Preachers can be kept right ; and there is as little ground for 
painful apprehension with regard to the great majority of the latter, provided 
a proper check rein can be put upon the few, who have wrigged themselves 
into office, to the discomfort of the many : and we honesty confess our object 
to be that of putting the brethren into the way of disentangling themselves— 
warily — gradually — resolutely — certainly, from the meshes of the net in which 
they find themselves enclosed ; having had their unsuspected innocence sim- 
plicity, and freedom ensnared, with a spider-like care which will scarcely meet 
with a parallel in modern times, and which ought only to be practised on un- 
principled men, who have forfeited all right to Christian suffrage and Christian 
liberty. If the brethren are disposed to take the hint — well ; if not — let them 
suffer: we say suffer ; for it was the remark of an acute observer of Wesleyan 
affairs, in our hearing, not long ago — “The Preachers serve from fear — not 
from love; every man is placed as a policeman over his fellow ; and should 
he give utterance to a thought not in perfect accordance with the views of the 
“powers that be,’’ he instantly receives the brand, and is marked out as one of 
the penal settlements : the next station is the secret of submission with many 
an excellent man, with a large family • and Doctor Bunting, who has destroyed 
the spirit of confidence and brotherhood, is to thank for this.” 

We are not sanguine in our hopes of any great improvement during the 
life time of Doctor Bunting ; but we are not without a slight degree of assur- 
ance, that, in consequence of the seed which we are sowing, a wholesome pre- 
paration of feeling will be going on ; and that, ultimately, the Wesleyan body 
will be scoured of tricksters, drones, sinecurists, locators, lords, sellish cliques, 
and favouritism. There is no wish to divide the body : God forbid 1 Metho- 
dism is the life of our life. We wish it health, peace, and salvation : but we 
are of opinion, that we are doing God service, by thus attempting to medicate 
the waters at the spring-head ; or, which amounts to the same thing, by im- 
proving the executive department of one of the best systems in the world. 

We hud, since the issue of our first “Fly Sheets,” that vengeance is vowed 
by those whose nests have been disturbed, against the authors, who have been 
loaded with every species of abuse, and whom it is their great anxiety to ap- 
prehend. For their satisfaction, we have to inform them, that the authorship 
rests with neither one, two, nor three. The business, however, of the Metro- 
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politan clique, and their provincial association, is not — “Who is the author ? 
but — “What is the argument ?” not with those who prefer the charges, but 
How THOSE CHARGES TO be refuted. We appeal to facts, and we appeal 
to figures. The cry of authorship has often been resorted to as a blinder ; and 
by deafening others with this, as well as hood-winkihg them, the parties 
charged with culpability have slipped off unexamined ; and therefore, unde 
tected. A discovery of the authors is intended to he a substitute for a correction 
of the evils ! If there is a disposition to correct the abuses of which we 
complain, it can be done without our being known. The evils are known, and 
that is sufficient, having been pointed out. We may be told, that we have 
told our tale in a very severe and improper spirit. But we have to observe, 
that whatever may be our spirit, our temper of mind is no refutation of the 
charges ; a sharp tongue may speak the truth : Moses was not less truthful, 
because his “anger waxed hot and because he was “very wroth.” Was 
Jesus too zealous in flogging the buyers and sellers out of the temple ? We are 
not without examples of severity. Nay, some were to be rebuked sharply. Yet 
with all this severity, there was no sin in any one of these cases. The truth is, 
when evils creep into the temple and amoDg the professors of religion, our 
indignation is invariably increased. Mildness, in such cases, would be as much 
out of place as the present of a flower when the whip ought to be employed. 
But, be that as it may, the spirit is with us; the charges are for them to answer. 
As to the personalities in which we may be supposed to have indulged ; few are 
more personal in the Conference than the persons impeached; and few like it 
worse when the cup comes round to themselves. It is difficult to separate men 
from their measures, — persons from their actions. If an evil exists, the person 
who is its author is accountable for it : it is not the evil that can correct, itself, 
or that is punishable, but the perpetrators : but for him it would never have 
existed. What ! is the evil to be pointed out, and the author not to be named ? 
What claim has the latter to lenity? Why such delicacy in saying — “Thou 
art the man ?” We have to do with men, as well as things ; and but for the 
former the latter would not have existed. The Bible is full ol personalities. 

The points in question embrace measures that have worked tolerably well for 
persons connected with them, but not for the brethren at large ; and the 
“Grand Experiment” having been made on the Number One system, it will 
be proper to return to the simplicity, honesty, and generosity of former times, 
when men were in the habit of addressing each other with — “We be brethren” 
— “That there be equally.” With these prefatory remarks, we proceed to- 
I.— THE PRESIDENTIAL CHAIR. 

Though the world may be disposed to think lightly of the office of the Presi 
dent of a Wesleyan Conference, it may be doubted whether a more really 
honourable office exists than that of a minister of Jesus Christ chosen by the 
spontaneous suffrages of five hundred of his brethren to preside over them. 

He has a few other duties apart from this. During the sessiou of the Com 
ference he examines the candidates for the ministry — at least privately. After 
their admission and ordination he delivers to them a charge. He also preaches 
the Conferential sermon — the Concio ad Clerum* During the interval of Con 
ference, he has a degree of authority (though limited) to appoint ministers to 
vacancies, occasioned by death or illness. 

(I.) The Office 

1. — It is constitutional , being established bylaw, 

2. — It is necessary iu a deliberative assembly. 

(1.) To preserve order.” 'The best regulated states have their rulers ; and 
all public assemblies, whether ecclesiastical, political, commercial scientific, or 

* It will be remembered these are the words Mr. Itadcliffe deposed to having read in Mr. 
Walton’s manuscript. 
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otherwise, having a guiding head in their Presidents or Moderators, arising 
from the great difference of opinion that often exists : hence the adage — “ Many 
men, many minds.” 

(2.) To save time. 

(3.) To maintain the privileges of its members, and the authority of the 
majority. 

(II.) Its Qualifications. 

1. — Talent of a high order will, indeed, always have weight in the 
Wesleyan Connexion. But we may safely predict, that the Conference will not 
again select for its President a man of twenty years standing, as in the case of 
Mr. Bunting.* It is not for the honour of the body : it is scarcely an ultimate 
advantage to the man himself. Thirty, or between that and forty years of 
ministerial labour seem desirable — and that spent in the regular ministerial 
workj* — that the man may be thoroughly acquainted with the working of the 
system. It is, in fact, out of character for an assembly of grave divines, from 
thirty to seventy years of age, to have to look to the boys instead of the fathers 
of the Connexion ; as much so, as for a parent, in domestic life, to be expected 
to render homage to his son. Excellent as many of the men were, yet where 
was the reverence due to Mr. Bunting, on his first election, — to Messrs. Newton 
Jos. Taylor, Grindrod, Dixon, Hannah, Jackson, Lessey, Scott? They might 
command respect for good sense and Christian character; but how could the 
venerable Henry Moore, James Wood, Richard Reece, and other patriarchs 
bow their spirits to these youthful Josephs? 

2. — /; Visdom. This is as necessary to direct, as age is to reverence. With- 
out this the head will require a head ; — a prompter by his side, like Doctor 
Bunting, in the case of Mr. Joseph Taylor, Grindrod, and others, in which the 
one, either voluntarily, officiously, or mechanically, turned to the other ; — the 
dictator himself being virtually the head, and exercising an influence which does 
not belong to him, while the other is content to sit as an automaton. No man 
should be allowed to be within the range of the chair, and no chairman should 
be reduced to the humiliating circumstance of requiring a prompter. The per- 
son who presides should be well acquainted with the laws of debate which 
usualiy govern deliberative assemblies; and should possess a sound judgment 
to know when enough has been said. 

3. — Disinterestedness. % He is in the chair as a public man, and elected on 
public grounds; aDd should, therefore, be a man in the least possible degree 

* We remarked in our last, the adroit manner in which he secured the chair for himself, 
by the augmentation of the votes of men of fourteen years standing. By this measure, he 
ousted the old standards, but it was only to introduce a monopoly of his own. Sometime 
prior to that period, old Henry Moore, who saw which way the current was drifting, . I 

observed in the Conference, “ Beware of that young man, brethren, or he will give trouble 
to some of you.” After this, the venerable Richard Reece remarked in private, “ He is too 
high for us ; we must pull him down.” But he was more than a match far both Richard and 
Henry: they, good men, like John Wesley, took things as they rose before them; Jabez 
had his plans laid. 

•f Men who are located, as editors, secretaries, and tutors, are not the men that ought to 
be elected ; to bring them into the very centre of the system is like bringing strangers and 
foreigners in among the children ; they want the proper sympathies requisite for the dis- 
charge of duty : their habits and associations render them cold, distant, strange. They are 
men engaged in the work that can alone sympathize with their fellows. It is not the hot- 
house plant that is to take its stand with the trees of the forest; not the parlour boarder 
that feels for the servants in the kitchen ; nor the man at home that feels for the traveller 
buffetting the tempest abroad. 

+ Perhaps “Dispassionate” would have been a better word, but we'have our reasons for the 
adoption of the one in question. We love a disinterested man; we hate everything selfish. 

If enquired into, it will be found that Dr. Bunting, on his fourth election, agreed to do 
without a young man, assigning as a reason that he could gain what assistance he required 
from his son, who was not in the regular work. To this may be added, that himself .was 
hot burdened with pulpit duties. As the Connexion was saved the expense of a young 
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jpen to public leanings— pique— prejudice— self-will ; shewing an entire im- 
partiality in hearing both sides. 

4. — Firmness. This is necessary to control and command; but then it 
must steer clear of obstinacy. A storm may arise when we are ill prepared to 
meet it. How would such a man as Joseph Taylor, senior, — all gentleness, 
have met a storm ? 

. Dignity. “ A Bishop must be blameless — by consequence, He who 
presides among bishops must be emphatically so. Notwithstanding all the 
oratorical and other excellencies of Bradburn, he was as deficient in stability, 
as Gaulter was in seriousness, and Jonathan Crowther was in dignity ; and yet 
the two latter had many good points about them. 

No man possessed of these qualities should be deemed ineligible, or even 
less eligible, to fill the office, merely because of his political principles. Think 
of the absurdity of rejecting any man (who is confessed to be in every other 
respect eligible,) simply because he is known not to be a Tory ! — or because 
he has been known to express a doubt whether the union of Church and State 
works well for either party. But the Conference, last year, escaped out of 
these leading-strings, in the election of Mr. Stanley. 

(III.) The impropriety of re-electing to the office any who have filled it, 
while there are others equally eligible, as to qualifications, who have not yet 
been so honoured ; as in this case — thus, 

1- — The honours of the body are denied to those who are equally entitled 
to them. “ It is a greater honour,” said the Grecian orator, « for a man to be 
elected by the spontaneous suffrages of the great and good, to the highest seat 
of dignity among them, than to have a brazen statue erected to his memory.” 
Well ! suppose the honour of this voluntary election to the highest dignity to 
have been conferred, you can do no more. The man need wish for no more of 
earthly approbation. He has received, in the testimony of the esteem cf his 
brethren, the highest earthly recompense to which he can aspire. 

YY hether any exception should, in any case, be made ; — whether if such a 
man as Adam Clarke should appear among the preachers, the singularity of 
the phehomenon should be thought to authorize a departure from the rule of 
one sole election, may be matter of doubt. To us it appears, that it will be 
time enough to decide when the case occurs. 

man, the Doctor, for his great generosity, must be presented with fifty pounds. This is 
one way of saving the Connexion ! putting fifty pounds into a private purse, and depriving 
the Connexion of the labours of a young man, to support whom that fifty pounds would 
have gone nearly the full length of the way. When the Committee of the “ British and 
Foreign Bible Society” presented Dr. Clarke with fifty pounds, he nobly returned it, or 
rather refused its acceptance. But hereby hangs another tale. Mr. W. Bunting, at this 
moment, 1846, has his name entered in the Minutes of the Conference, for the eighth London 
Circuit, though not one of the regular working preachers. He had a young man, in 1845, 
which would allow him sufficient vacant time to assist his father. Now, the Doctor, who 
can preach against other anamolies when it suits his purpose, can see and approve of this 
anamoly a son on the eighth London Circuit, without an invitation to it, without a salary, 
entered as a regular preacher ! His having the rank of a regular preacher is not the only 
offence, but the partiality of the thing, as well as its inducements to others, who, as super- 
numeries, are much more entitled to stand there thap he is, whether on the ground of age, 
usefulness, or piety. Where is the man, except Dr. Bunting’s son, who would be allowed 
this privilege — allowed, by a manoeuvre of this kind, to steal a march on the Preachers’ Fund; 
in having a year or two more added to his account, grounded on the list of his regular ap- 
pointments ! Dr. Clarke wished a year or two to be added to his itinerant life, to make up his 
Fifty , but that was over-ruled by the London Clique. The curacy system, which has been 
creeping in among us, will be taken up in another place. 

* When Mr. J onathan Crowther was in the chair, he left it to settle a private quarrel with 
Mr. Benson ; on this, his friend Mr. Gaulter moved that, as the chair was vacated, another 
president should be elected. Mr. Crowther perceived where he was and beat quick time back 
again, which rendered another election unnecessary. 
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2. — The respectability of the body is prostrated. Instead of having twelve 
patriarchs, or twelve aged apostles to look up to, in twelve single elections, the 
brethren are favoured with four, in consequence of triple elections: instead of 
“twenty-four elders,” — still to scripturalize our language, we are furnished 
with eight : — and these passing from little more than boyhood to manhood, on 
their third election, and not even then ripe for veneration. Bennet IX. was 
elected Pope when eleven years of age ; and John XIII. when he was sixteen. 
But care should be taken to introduce such persons into the office as will im- 
pose an effectual check upon the hopes of all young aspirants. Where is the 
respect due from the body at large to five or six comparatively young men, — 
say Bunting, Jackson, Grindrod, Scott, &c., perched above their brethren, in- 
stead of a seore of sages, venerable for years, with the wisdom and experience of 
the Church, so to speak, embodied in them, and with all the honours showered 
upon them which that church has to bestow ? And what must be the opinion 
of other sections of the Christian Church, when they perceive U3 practically de- 
claring that there are only four or five men in the whole Conference, capable of 
filling the Presidential Chair ; — these men occupying it for a series of years, 
and thus confirming, though in reference to one of the largest Christian commu- 
nities in the Protestant world, the low view which many have entertained of 
the talents and attainments of Methodist Preachers. 

3. — The liberties of the body are jeopordized. If the person elected is ad- 
vancing in years, on his second or third election, he is also approaching a state 
of mental and physical infirmity. However, it may be accounted for: the first 
election of a man, (and discharge of his duty,) has had a freshness about it, 
which has been seldom, perhaps never, equalled on the repetition of the honour. 
Doctor Bunting, in his first election, did more of unmixed good to the connex- 
ion, (or less evil, which you will,) than in any of the subsequent elections. 
The last indeed, of the Doctor’s elections, was worse than useless either to the 
honour or utility of the connexion. He himself admitted his actual unfitness 
for the office, and then confirmed his acknowledgment, by leaving the chair in a 
moment of pettishness and irritation, *and thus prostrated himself in the presence 

* This was an extraordinary case, and the more so with his own experience to guide him, 
and the example of Mr. Crowther to awe him into submission. The question before the 
Conference was the appointment of a governor for the Proprietary School at Taunton. It 
is opined that the Doctor had not been sufficiently honoured in the way of consultation : at 
all events, though in the chair, he made himself a party man in the question. Dr. Beau- 
mont reminded him that he had, during the same Conference, acceded to the appointment 
of Mr. Waddy to the governorship of the Sheffield Proprietary School — that a governor, 
if necessary in the one case was not less so in the other — that the Taunton School was as 
Wesleyan in its character as the one at Sheffield — that as good an education was given in 
the one as in the other — and that it was erected, like its predecessor, purely to meet the 
wants of our own people, &c., &c. This told heavily on Dr. Bunting’s conduct in the 
case. He kindled up — told the brethren that he was not to be dictated to in that chair — 
that he was not there as an ordinary chairman, to put resolutions, &e., but that, as Mr. 
Wesley’s successor, he personated that great man, and was to be recognized as such. 
There was sufficient expressed in this to shew what was implied, viz. , — that he had a right 
to do what he judged proper — to be arbitrary, a party man, in short, just what he pleased 
— that the Conference should not have a will but in his, a wish but in his, a judgment but 
in his, and that if a majority should go against him, he should have it in his power to over- 
rule that majority! Query: — Were those the sentiments — was this the conduct of John 
Wesley ? This did not suit the taste of the brethren, and in the midst of the commotion 
he left the choir, stating that he felt he was not fit for it — that he felt his infirmities, parti- 
cularly a defect of memory, &c. Mr. Scott and others got hold of him and got him replaced. 
Some of the brethren were reminded of another scene in Mr. Wesley’s day. One of the 
preachers, not being satisfied with some things that were said, rose in his pew and said, 
“ If that be the doctrine taught here, I am no longer a member of this Conference.” Two 
or three of the brethren got round him, as he was making his way out, when Mr. W esley 
calmly said, “ Let our brother go, we can do without him.” This had the desired effect, 
and the preacher hoped his honour would be saved, by the brethren attributing his return 
to the compulsory conduct of his friends, of which he was glad to avail himself rather than 
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of his brethren : a miscarriage, like this which annihilates the Conference for 
the time being, tarnishes every preceding election, and ought not to be risked. 
Children that are too often and too long dandled on the lap are certain to get 
spoiled. 

4. — Re-election like repetition, is no exaltation. It adds nothing to the 

dignity of either the man or the office 

(1.) Not to the man ; for he is just where he was before, and no higher in 
the esteem of his brethren : it is merely another dish of the same meat, served 
up the same way, which rather palls than serves to wet the appetite. 

(2.) Not to the office ; for it continues the same, without any new preroga- 
tives or honours. 

Were it the understood usuage, not to re-elect, no man could deem himself 
slighted from not being re-chosen. As the case now stands, this evil exists — 
and will continue. Not to be chosen again, when eligible, is a slight ; almost 
as bad as not being choseu at all. But all cannot be re-elected. Therefore, 
this serious evil ought to be removed. 

5. — It is a piece of flagrant injustice to others of equal, and, in many 
instances, superior claims to the persons elected, whose wisdom and experience, 
as in the case of Mr. Stanley, are placed under a bushel, by lesser lights being 
put in their place , 

6. — It is unnecessary. 

(1.) There are other men to fill their .office, as the case of Mr. Stanley, just 
named, — and whoever filled it more creditably ? 

(2.) Actual experience and practice in the office, cannot be employed as an 
argument in support of its discharge ; for — 

First, that would operate against any man entering upon it, since no one 
could acquire its experience till he first filled it. 

Secondly, the practical working of the office is familiar to every man who 
attneds Conference, and on which he may be said to receive lessons annually, 
in the conduct of those who fill it ; and the more numerous the examples, the 
greater the probability of success in the person that has to follow. 

Thirdly, there are certain contingences which cannot be forseen, and 
certain circumstances which are constantly turning up, necessary to be met, 
and respecting which a re-elected President would feel himself as awkwardly 
placed, and find them as difficult to deal with, as any other member of the 
Conference; seeing that the office imparts no additional wisdom, foresight, 
patience, fortitude, or what not. 

To set up actual experience as a plea for re-election, would, if good for 
anything, be an argument for the office being held for life. 

(IV.) No private or party consideration should be allowed either to promote 
or hinder any man’s election to this office. The prime objects to be kept in 
view are — 

1 . — The credit and good of the body ; and 

(2.) The fitness of the man, which fitness will be seen in the qualifications 
already adverted to, 

In opposition to these considerations, arguments have not unfrequently 
been resorted to, in order to secure elections, not only pitiful in the extreme, 
but utterly derogatory to Christian character. 

(I.) Firmness was pleaded on behalf of Mr. Reece, in favour of re-elec- 



to feel that the Conference could do without him. To shew, however , how much Dr. Bunting 
was a party man on this occasion, he moved, the next Conference, supported by Dr. Newton, 
that Mr. Ray should not be appointed governor of the Taunton School. The feeling of the 
Conference was against him. When he found he could not carry his point, he tried to bolster 
up his declining honour, by stating that, as the deed of settlement had to be made, such 
clauses might be introduced as might render the Institution beneficial to the body, — thus 
anxious to make a virtue of necessity. 



tion ; it being affirmed, that he would be able to meet the Warrenite storm, at 
Sheffield ; this, with some who employed it, was only another word for obsti- 
nacy, which was no less than a reflection upon the man himself ; nor would 
such a quality have disturbed the minds of those who put it forward as 
an excellence, 

(2.) Loyaltg was pleaded by the same party on the behalf of Mr. Stephens, 
at the Manchester Conference; a man who, because of his preaching King 
George more than King Jesus, gave great offence to the people, and sacrificed 
nearly five hundred members of society, through his haughty, political bearing. 
The monument, it was urged, was to be raised where the battle was fought ; 
and this irrespective of every other qualification, or even of private virtues, of 
which he had many. 

(3.) Honour was advanced in favour of Mr. Grindrod’s election at Leeds! 
having been actively engaged in the ill-fated organ case. Here again, the 
monument was to be erected on the battle-field; and the people to be addition- 
ally irritated by the preferment. “ Well,” said Dr. Clarke, to Dr. Townley, 
“ I have long known and loved you ; but I never thought that you were the 
man to move a rosolution to white-wash these Leeds fellows ; they will never 
be white-washed to eternity.” This is, perhaps, too strong: but the honour 
should have been withheld when there was such a great difference of opinion 
— waving all considerations of juvenility, and the want of certain other quali- 
fications. 

(4.) Whig ism was urged against Mr. Stanley, by the London clique : and 
yet Mr. Atherton, another whig, was nominated by the tories on the occasion, 
whose political sins it became convenient to forget in order to serve a purpose. 

In fact, the plan has been to seize upon some prejudice, and to wield it 
adroitly for the purpose of securing any petty and paltry triumph. Some man 
who has taken it into his head to assert high and arbitrary principles, has, for 
instance been knocked down — as he richly deserved to be. But, inasmuch as 
his head has been broken, we must soothe his grief, and retrieve his wounded 
honour, forsooth, by raising him to the Presidential Chair ! In such contests, 
the Conference has acquired to itself no honour. The only right motive is, to 
select the best, the wisest, the holiest, the most useful man ; — the man best 
adapted by energy of character for the high office. 

Some regard should be had to the character of the “ times which are passing 
over us.” The Universal Church is concentrating her energies for something 
great — if the ** Evangelical Alliance ” can hold together. 

We want a man in the chair of an independent, noble, catholic spirit, like the 
one we now have — Mr. Stanley; a man devoid of prejudice toward every part 
and section of Christ’s Church ; who will not (in the spirit of the “ Watchman,” 
respecting which we give notice of an article) perpetually call the Dissenters by 
the opprobious title of “ Political Dissenters and yet “ Political Dissenters ” 
are as good as “ Political Methodists !” Indeed, we prefer the one to the other 
on the score of consistency ; for, while some of our leading men, both clergy and 
laity, have been lauding themselves, and each other, as belonging to a kingdom 
which is not of this world, they have been absolutely steeped in the politics of 
Churchism and Toryism ; and have, for the last thirty years, been labouring to 
give the same political cue to the whole body ; on being full to overflowing, they 
at length decocted the “ Watchman,” with a view to leek off a little more freely 
their political feelings. Certainly, the Dissenters have as good a claim to one 
paper as the Wesleyans have to two — the former to the ** Patriot,” as the latter 
to the “ Watchman ” and the “ Wesleyan.” 

From the President, we turn to — 

II.— THE PLATFORM. 

We might be charged with a want of Christian charity, and with affirming 
what we cannot prove, were we to assert that pride prompted the erection of the 
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platform at our Conferences ; but we will not push this beyond a certain point 
though it may look in that direction. The necessity of a presiding officer, in a 
deliberative assembly composed of some hundreds of men convened for the trans- 
action of connexional business has been already established ; and if that business 
is to be transacted in Christian temper, with despatch, and in the most efficient 
manner, the chairman should be in such a position as to be able to determine 
who is the speaker, how far the subject as been kept to, when it has been suf- 
ficiently discussed, and what is the opinion of the majority. But all this may be 
done without the appendage of an unwieldy platform ; nor can we get away from 
the impression that the inventor was resolved to be in perpetuity, side by side 
with the President ; and the greatest outcry against our remarks will proceed 
from those who occupy the elevated post ; but when the opposition will be from 
an interested party, whose hostility will resolve itself into a mere piece of special 
pleading, and will be open to considerable suspicion. The following are the 
particulars to which we beg attention : — 

1. — The platform being comparatively of modern date, it cannot claim any 
regard on the ground of age. Though a part of Doctor Bunting’s policy, it cer- 
tainly, abstracted from that, has neither beauty nor comeliness to plead. It is a 
formless, unsightly, inconvenient monstrosity, and would appear much better in 
the centre of a market-place, or in the front of a goal, mounted by the executioner 
with his axe, than in the house of God, in the midst of an assembly of Christian 
ministers. 

2. — The brethren were not fully aware at first how it would work, and were 
the less suspicious for some time, from the circumstance of platforms being 
familiarized to the eye in Missionary Meetings. Its introduction was sly, unob- 
trusive, and at first viewed as almost necessary ; but, for some years past, its 
effects have been wofully felt : the scaffold, as well as the platform, has been 
recognized. 

3. — There was no platform in Mr. Wesley’s day, nor for many years after ; 
and yet, when anything does not suit the great Ruler’s taste or purpose, no man 
pretends to greater scrupulosity than himself, in any departure from the plans 
and proceedings of Mr. Wesley ; and though, agreeably to his own doctrine, he 
is, when in the chair, not himself, but Mr. Wesley; yet he can afford an equality 
of position one year, during presidency, for the sake of seven years equality with 
the President, when out of the chair. We are queer creatures for giving and 
taking, especially when we can obtain more than on equivalent in return. But 
just imagine the venerable shade of the departed Wesley to enter the Conference, 
and fix his eye on this wonderful erection — this piece of parade — graced with 
four Missionary Secretaries, three Letter Writers, four Secretaries to the Confer- 
ence, two Governors of Schools, with other functionaries, too numerous to men- 
tion ! 

4. — There is no platform in the House of Commons, as we stated in our 
first sheet, raising a few ex-ministers the head and shoulders over their brethren ; 
nor in the general assembly of the Church of Scotland, from the government of 
which Church we took our District Meetings. Why not imitate the dignity and 
simplicity of the same Church, in the absence of such elevations ? The 
Wesleyan platform is certainly unique in form, in character, and intent. 

5. — Senior brethren, who have borne the burthen and heat of the day, are 
placed at the feet of comparatively young men. Till last Conference, the vene- 
rable President — the Rev. Jacob Stanley, was placed at the feet of Messrs. 
Jackson, Hannah, Scott, Fowler, Beecham, Alder, Barton, Keeling, Farrar, &c. ; 
and Mr. Atherton, and others, between 70 and 80 years of age, still remain 
there. 

6. — The whole apparatus is an anomaly. What can be more out of keep- 
ing than the President , (the highest officer,) and a Letter Writer f (the lowest 
officer,) placed side by side ? Moreover, the President is hidden, in great part, # 
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from view by a huge box, like an auctioneer behind his box ! the back part of 
the platform being necessarily higher than where the President sits. Now, we 
contend, that he who is to preserve the assembly in a state of order and deco- 
rum, during the transactions of its business, should have his seat so elevated and 
circumstanced, as to give him the most perfect oversight and command of all 
the members of the assembly. 

7. — As by elevating a man to such an office, we enter into a sort of com- 
pact with him, and promise courteous and Christian submission to him while he 
is in it ; it is necessary that his seat and insignia of office should be so placed, 
as constantly to remind us of our compact, and to inspire us with due regard 
for consistency in our demeanour towards him. We find the position of affairs 
the very reverse of this. All on the platform being next to equal to the eye, 
the persons around the President, especially Doctor Bunting, are often ad- 
dressed instead of the President himself; and hence a diminution, not only of 
dignity, but of attention and influence. 

8. — What claim can the Secretary, Sub-Secretaries, Missionary Secretaries, 
Theological Tutors, Clerks of the Journals, School Governors, Letter Writers, 
Representatives from Ireland, &c., have to a place on the platform, some of 
whose offices require privacy rather than publicity to an efficient discharge of 
them ; none of whom should either be, or seem to be, seeking any other credit 
by their offices, than what their behaviour in them fairly entitles them to. 

2. — The presence of young men on the Platform is not only a piece of 
flagrant injustice to others of equal, and, in many instances of superior wisdom, 
piety, and usefulness ; but it is out of character even in an official point of 
view. Why not place the Chairman of such Districts as Bristol, Manchester, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Liverpool, &c., there? They are as important personages 
as some of the brethren who grace the Platform. 

10. — Our Conference Platforms are detrimental to the wise transactions of 
Conference business ; overawing the brethren on the floor of the House, who 
are often disposed to suffer in silence, rather than speak, and of the benefit of 
whose wisdom and experience the Conference, in consequence, is deprived ; 
while they infringe on the liberties of the body, by giving to some who are upon 
it, and to others who are countenanced by it, a boldness bordering on imper- 
tinence and tyranny ; intimidating, as just stated, the modest, the timid, and 
the humble, and so prevent them from rendering those services to the connex- 
ion, tvhich their ability and fidelity would qualify them for, and prompt them 
to, provided this decapitating emblem of Charles L, or revolting emblem of the 
French guilotine was levelled with the dust. 

11. — The men on the Platform, practically constitute a party against the 
brethren below — defend and support each other on any remarks offered on their 
plans, propositions, and speeches. Thus, Doctor Alder was carried through his 
Canadian case — a point which may again be adverted to. The men have not 
only the influence and honour attached to their separate offices, but they have 
the overwhelming weight of the Platform superadded ; and being divided among 
them, they work into each other’s hands. 

12. — The Platform has been too long a kind of seat of government. It could, 
till lately, carry almost every thing. It could dispose of the Presidency, 
with something approaching to certainty ; and at one time we had a succession 
of Doctor Bunting’s colleagues in the Secretaryship to the Missions for Presi- 
dents. No measure could succeed to which the Platform opposed itself. No 
measure, however absurd, was likely to fail if proposed there. The last Con- 
ference began to shew some signs of having borne this long enough. 

By some strange fatality, in times past, a man, when raised to the refined 
atmosphere of the Platform, seemed to lose all independence of thought : or 
else, his views of things where all taken through a medium which shewed them, 
to all inhabiting that lofty region, in one point of view. Hence its prejudicial 
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influence on the men themselves. Mr. Jos. Fowler may justly take to himself 
the credit of being the first who successfully resisted the Circean influence. He 
is, in the character of his mind, of so sturdy a make, that the Presidential chair, 
when he arrives there, (which must be, ere long,) will not detract one atom 
from his independent bearing. Neither will it alter the character of the vene- 
rable man — Mr. Stanley, who now so worthily fills it. But Mr. Fowler's 
elevation to one of the humbler offices on the Platform was no more intended 
as a compliment, than it was expected he would be transformed, and take the 
cue of others ; but Doctor Bunting w r as aware that every transaction was re- 
corded in the pew ; and h# has expressed his uneasiness both in Committees 
and to his private friends, respecting the Fowlerian note book, lest some of 
his committals should turn up anothor day to his disadvantage : with a 
view, therefore, to cripple Mr. Fowler, by furnishing him with other work, he was 
elevated to a place he never loved, and where he sits as a speckled bird. The 
prophet saw wheels within wheels in his day. 

14. — The brethren on the platform are too near the ear of the President, 
especially Doctor Bunting, Who is always seen hovering round that quarter, and 
poking his nose into the ear of such as will allow it. And it is difficult for a 
President to be preserved free from bias, on being within the immediate range 
of a set of practiced party men. 

As it is asked, whether, in the case of the Missionary Secretaries, there 
is any reason why another six years* appointment should be made ; so, in the 
same sly, but determined way, it should be asked, whether there is any just 
reason why the Platform should remain. All upon the quarterdeck, with Doc- 
tor Bunting at their head, will cry loud and long, Yes — yes — yes ; but the 
brethren in the hold will say — No — no, to a man. 

In passing from the presidency and the platform to— 

III.— THE CONNEXIONAL COMMITTEE, 

We shall find this part of Dr. Bunting’s policy characterized with much depth 
and caution and cunning, as anything that bears the stamp of his mind ; having 
gradually and warily drawn his web around him, like the spider, thread after 
thread, till he has ensnared the whole Conference, as in other cases referred to, 
in his meshes ; and it is to be feared, that nothing short of a tempest will 
blow the web away, unless a kind Providence should interfere. The transac- 
tion of so large a portion of the business of the Conference, by means of its 
Committees, renders it a matter of importance that these Committees should be 
chosen to the satisfaction of all the brethren. There are strictly speaking, 
only three which may be deemed. 

(I.) Popular Elections in the Wesleyan body. 

1. — The choice of President is by ballot. All who have travelled fourteen 
years have a right to vote. This is the most solemn and deliberate act of the 
Conference. No one presumes to nominate. The brethren are left to their 
conscientious choice ; no visible influence, at that time, acting upon them. Yet, 
from the Platform, an intimation has come, not many years ago — that the nomi- 
nation of a President would be proper. This must be resisted ; or the power of 
choosing -would be greatly curtailed, and ultimately would be got rid of. Dr. 
Bunting overshot his mark with his fourteen years’ men ; for that which he re- 
sorted to, in order to secure his own election, secured the election of Mr. 
Stanley, to whom is party had been so long opposed. This ought not to be 
lost sight of by men of liberal principles ; the many, in a popular election, have 
an amazing advantage over the few* 

2. — The election into the huudred is two-fold t one out of every four, 
chosen by ballot out of the whole body of preachers. Such is the theory ; but 
it is much restricted and confined in practice, for here nomination comes in with 
a vengeance. A man has little chance of being chosen, unless he is already 
one of the elect, i. e. unless he be nominated, and nominated from the platform. 
The preachers here unwisely suffer themselves to be swayed by the nomina- 
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tions, until very little of choice seems to remain in their power. The reasons 
assigned to them, to persuade them to elect some particular man, are often very 
curious, and should open the preachers’ eyes : — “Such a one has been treasurer 
of such a fund,” &c., or has filled some other paltry office. Even when a good 
man and true is proposed, the reason for nominating him is often anything 
rather than that which constitutes the real claim. Last year, for instance, pas- 
sing by the unequalled intellect of the Rev. John Lomas, and the important 
services he has rendered the Connexion, the Platform (our readers will know 
what w T e mean, for Drs. Bunting and Newton where the chief speakers) re- 
commended him because he was Superintendent of the first London Ciicuit. 
By parity of reason, the Rev. Joseph Beaumont, who stands in the same rela- 
tion to the second London Circuit, should be elected next year. But we fear 
that the reason which was so forcible in the one case, will avail little for the 
Doctor. He can however, afford to wait. His time will come, notwithstand- 
ing the platform tide that has invariably set in against him. All who have 
passed their term of probation are entitled to vote for the hundred. 

3. — The chairman of the District Committees are voted for in the same way 
as members of the Hundred, except that they are not nominated. Attempts 
have been made to do so by reading their names louder than the rest : a mo- 
dest platform trick ! A forward young man of the name of Charles Prest, who 
has been undergoing the operation of bronzing some time, and who is sup- 
posed to be acting the part of a feeler for the gentleman who has already 
brought the brethren into a state thraldom, and damaged their openness and 
simplicity, is anxious to deprive them of this shred of liberty, by limiting their 
franchise. But no, — perpetual Chairmen are too near akin to perpetual Dic- 
tators. This youth no doubt, expects to be rewarded in the same way, for 
crippling, as Mr. Bunting was for enlarging the franchise of the fourteen years’ 
voters. 

(II.) The propriety of voting by ballot. 

1 . — It is perfectly scriptural. Acts. i. 26. A very probable interpretation 
of this passage is, that this was the mode in which Matthias was elected into 
the apostleship ; still, of course, under divine influence and guidance. Dr. 
Clarke says, it is possible that the whole was decided by what we commonly 
call ballot -God inclined the hearts of the majority to ballot for Matthias” 
Schleusner, the great critic and lexicographer of the New Testament, says that 
the lots were “ the tablets on which the apostles had written each the name of 
one of the candidates for the apostolic office. ” This method was adopted, 
in a case of as great importance as any that can come before a Wesleyan 
Conference. 

2. — It is Wesleyan, having been frequently resorted to by Mr. Wesley 
even in personal matters. 

(III.) The advantages arising from the adoption of the ballot. 

1. — It is much more grateful to a man’s feelings to know that he is the 
man of the multitude, rather than that of the few. 

2. — He is placed in a much more honourable position before the public, 
by a popular election, than he could be as a mere nominee of a clique, or 
worse still, of a person of influence. 

3. — It gives him confidence in the discharge of duty to know that he is 
acting for many, whose opinions are in unison with his own, and who will 
support him in his exercises, and in whose approbation he is permitted to sun 
himself. 

4. — He secures his independence, irrespective of small party knots who 
would ever trammel him. 

5. — The safety of the body is preserved, as he is elevated by the body who 
constitutes it, and who must be satisfied with the choice they have made. Hence — 

6. - — The large amount of personal gratification in the voters, who know not 
only that they have something at stake, but who are anxious to preserve their 
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privileges in the man they have voluntarily placed over themselves to protect 
them. We shall now enquire — 

(V.) How far it is proper to elect the Members of Committees, especially those 
of a connexional character, on the proper plan. It may be remarked — 

1. — That for some few years back a Nomination Committee, composed of 
Ex-Presidents, Missionary Secretaries, the Treasurers and Clerks of the Funds, 
&c., has had the work confided to it of proposing Members for the Connexional 
Committees. This was a deep scheme, threw an amazing amount of power into 
Dr. Bunting’s hands, and constitutes a part of his “ hole-and-corner ” policy ; 
being partial, as has been stated, to closed doors, and to a position where he can 
touch all the telegraphic wires. In this way have the brethren been juggled out 
of their privileges and liberties, piece after piece, stealthily, and hooded over with 
plausible pretexts, and without being aware of their position till the ground was 
removed from beneath them. 

2. — These men have been in the modest and disinterested habit of nomina- 
ting each other, and of adding to their number men likeminded with themselves. 
The farce is also played (we can scarce call it anything else) of finding unani- 
mously, that there were reasons for another six years’ election. This though a 
little digressive, deserves a careful consideration. Till about nine years ago (see 
Min. of Conf., vol. 8, p. 84.) the appointment of Missionary Secretaries, as well 
as that of Editor, Book-Steward, &c., was limited to six years. And there ap- 
pears to have been sound wisdom in the regulation, but it did not suit the views 
of some that were in office, who had made up their minds to a life-appointment 
in the Metropolis. At the Birmingham Conference, therefore, a proposition was 
brought forward, substantially to make these offices for life. We say substanti- 
ally so, and we will prove it. But this proposition was not brought forward by 
the great man himself. This would have been too barefaced ; but, as the Grecian 
said of Philip of Macedon, “ He wanted tools to do his work, and it unfortunately 
happened that he always found tools prepared for any kind of work, ” The 
arguments adduced for the change were some of the most flimsy that ever a 
deliberative assembly listened to. But the spirit of the Conference was, at the 
time at the lowest ebb. A little, and but a little, was said against it : and only 
two hands were held up in opposition. Were there only two men present in 
such an assembly who were capable of preceiving how such a measure would 
work ? We cannot believe it. But if there be dissentients, they remained 
in silent neutrality. That in its practical working, it makes these offices sub- 
stantially for life is too plain to be questioned. Every six years the solemn farce 
of deliberation takes place, “whether there exist sufficient reasons for recom- 
mending to Conference another six years of office. ” Half a dozen of the Mis- 
sionary Committee (or any other) can soon settle it. Have they, in any one 
instance, failed to find the required reasons ? Never ! Did any man in his senses 
ever believe they would fail to find the reasons ? If such a man there be, he 
may take to himself the credit of enormous credulity. Now, committees chosen 
by the suffrages of the whole of the preachers would not be likely to be so com- 
pliant. It would neutralize , at least, this very objectionable regulation of 1836. 
And we might hope to have some one officer changed oftener than once in ten 
years. Our own impression, however, is, that things will never be on a safe 
footing until the secretaries, editors, governors, book-stewards, and all the rest, 
are chosen by the free votes of their brethren. The way in which they are chosen 
now is disgraceful : fifty, sixty, or seventy hold up their hands — two hundred 
remain quite quiescent ; and that is called a unanimous vote. It may be said 
that there is the utmost liberty given to any one who thinks proper to hold up 
his hand against the election. Yes, very true. But who, except in an extreme 
case, would like to appear as the opponent of a man for whom he is bound to 
cherish friendly sentiments, who is or has been, or may be, for example, his 
colleague in the ministry ? The men who manage this machinery know very 
well the kindness, and the weakness too, of their brethren in this respect. 
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3. — As the men who compose this Nomination Committee have been in the 
habit of manifesting their partialities, by electing their own clique, as pointed out 
in the Table of our last “ Fly Sheets, ” p. 4, so, when an independent man has 
given utterance to an opinion adverse to the feelings of Dr. Bunting and his 
men, he has been struck off the lists, and has been seen no more for years. Many 
instances may be adduced, and these we will name when necessary ; we shall 
content ourselves with one. In this we state facts ; our readers may draw the 
inference. S. D. Waddy was put on the Book Committee at the Conference of 
1837 ; and at the following Conference at Bristol, in the Book Committee 
Meeting, spoke at some length (he always speaks well and to the point) on the 
desirableness of revising and amending some of our formularies, especially the 

bridgment of the Common Prayer (miscalled Mr. Wesley’s) when Dr. Bunt- 
ing got up and gave him a severe castigation. His name appeared no more on 
the list of the Book Committee for the next seven years ! Cases like this would 
rarely occur in popular elections, as the brethren would love a man the more 
for his independence. 

4. — On the election being general the best men in the body would be 
chosen for the work, irrespective of party feeling, private friendship, politics, 
&c. — being the result of the deliberate judgment of the many. 

5. — Knowledge would be more generally diffused among the Members of 
the Conference, as will be seen in the enumeration of abuses as noticed in our 
last “Sheet,” which knowledge, except the mere surface, is now confined to 
the favoured few. 

6. — Though touched upon in other particulars, it may be further added 
that packed Committees such as they now are, engender many evils. They do 
not only, first, confine the knowledge of the Connexion to the few, who allow 
only the mere surface part of the workings of the system to escape ; but, 
secondly they furnish a man like Dr. Bunting with an undue degree of influ- 
ence, prejudicial to the comforts of his brethren, as well as promote party feel- 
ing and party purposes. Thirdly, it is in them that men are marked and go 
branded through the Connexion for years; So it has been with Burdsall, 
Bromley, Beaumont, Everett, Galland, Dunn, Fowler, Standley, Rowland, W. 
Griffith, Tarr, &c. &c. Fourthly, they are employed for the baser purposes 
of furnishing pecuniary help to men who have no claim upon the body beyond 
that of relationship to some of the members. Thus Dr. Bunting’s son-in-law, 
Mr. Armstrong, has been helped to a salary of £200 per annum, exclusive of 
travelling expenses, and the privilege of living upon the people ; while the Rev. 
Samuel Jackson, who has done more for the cause of education than the whole 
of them put together, has been thrown into the background, and been left to 
struggle alone. Had he been brought forward he might have endangered Mr. 
Armstrong’s living. 

Our advice to the brethren is, till we appear on other subjects, 1. That in 
whatever direction the London clique are found looking for a President, they 
fix on some one else, who is eligible for the office, and who has not yet filled 
the chair. 2. That they get rid of the Platform, the Nomination Committee, 
together with the Location, Secularization, and Centralization System, as 
peaceably, early, yet resolutely as possible. 3. That they retain, with a firm 
grasp, the three popular elections they have. 4. That they take the advice of 
Mr. Wesley, not to render rich men necessary to them. Beware of the lay 
influence of the rich, which Dr. Bunting has found so necessary to accomplish 
his purposes of making Methodism something to look at and admire, rather 
than the grand instrument for converting the world. 

By order of the Corresponding Committee for detecting, exposing, and cor- 
recting abuses. London, Manchester, Bristol, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Hull, Glasgow, 1846. 







FLY SHEETS 

FROM THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENT. 

No. 3. 



« Pudet Tioec approbria nobis 

JEt did potuisse refelli 

Ci Shame that such tales of scandal should be mooted. 

But deadlier shame, they cannot be refuted.” — Free Translation . 



We have, in what has preceded the present number, placed several passages, 
in the administration of Dr. Bunting, in such a light as to afford an insight 
into his real feelings and motives to action— eliciting, from some of his remarks, 
his inner life. We are far from supposing, that he planned from the first all 
that has since taken place. Several of his measures have, arisen from the 
force of circumstances, and others from his own strong volition ; but then the 
circumstances have often been the result of previous measures. Others, besides 
himself, may not have been able to foresee the issue of these movements which 
conscience, accident, and a thirst for power, occasion them to originate. This 
nice balance between internal impulse and circumstantial fitness, is, though often 
characteristic of greatness, as often the result of tyranny and low cunning. Revo- 
lutions very often puzzle, as in the intricacies of a “ mighty maze ; ” but it will 
he found, that they are not always without a “plan.” How much of ultimate 
action is due to accident, and how much to individual foresight, may not be 
very accurately distinguished : — it is enough if as emergencies arise, the 
personage in question is found conceiving designs and initiating purposes 
by which the general tendency of affairs is regulated. All that can be de- 
manded, even of greatness, is the planning mind, not the prophetic character 
— not specific foresight and preparations for all the contingencies, from the 
outset of a long and varied career. That Doctor Bunting has never lost sight 
of his own elevation, from the commencement of his career cannot for a mo- 
ment be denied ; and to accomplish his purpose, he has not only trodden under 
foot the liberties of his brethren, been reckless of expenditure, but has seri- 
ously injured the spirit of the body. God does not require insincerity, trick, 
and covert plans and purposes, for the government of his Church ; these are 
things which belong to the kingdoms of this world. 

In our former Sheets, too, were taken up the separate subjects of Loca- 
tion, Centralization, Secularization, the Presidential Chair, the 
Platform, aud Connextonal Committees : here we shall be more miscellan- 
eous ; but, we hope, not less effective. By turning to our former pages, the 
brethren will preceive also, that we have endeavoured to clear the ground as 
we have proceeded, as to any objections that may have reached us, in refer 
ence to ourselves : hence, we have replied to the distinct charges of personality 
and severity ; and we now come to the Anonymous character of our dealings. 
1. — ANONYMOUS PUBLICATIONS. 

1. — Is it wise ? We think, — 

(1-) That there is wisdom in preventing the worst feelings being brought 
into operation against known character. Witness the systematic rancour mani- 
fested towards Doctor Beaumont Bromley, Dunn, Everett, Rowland, W. Grif- 
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fith, Tarr, and others,* for a series of years ! Persons cannot hate so well In 
the dark as in the light ; they must have something tangible upon which to 

* These men, as well as others, have been placed under disadvantageous circumstances ; 
and, in some cases, have been removed from circuits when the people have wished them to 
remain, simply because they may have had a misunderstanding with a Buntingian official 
or two, or because not in favour with the dictator himself. But why should this be the 
case ? Does not Dr Bunting recollect his own uproarious conduct, in early life, in Man- 
chester, when, in connection with Mr. James Wood, he battled, and published a tract, 
against the revivalists at the band-room, whose camp he had but a short time before found 
it convenient to desert ? Has he forgotten the disturbed state of the society, and street 
placards, at Sheffield, when he was in turmoil with the Sunday Schools there ? Is there no 
remembrance of his more recent conflicts in Manchester, when the Schools were again the 
subject of contention, and he politely took Mr. G. It Chappell by the collar, in the midst 
of a debate — rendering his position one of the most perilous had it not been for the grace 
of God in the man he insulted ? Nay, has he ceased to remember how he has been mixed 
up, more or less, with most of the Connexional squabbles for the last thirty years ? But, 
then, he is infallible ; always in the right ! Is he ? 

A word more on the subject of stationing the preachers No two men have done more 
mischief in the Stationing Committee, to the character, usefulness, and comforts of their 
brethren than Doctors Bunting and Newton — the one by his arbitrary conduct, prejudices, 
and prepossessions, and the other by scraping up all the tittle-tattle, all the hearsay and 
one-sided stories he meets on his way through the Connexion. They both have free scope 
in the Committee, and as the non-favourites turn up they are marked. When a man is not 
with Dr. Bunting, for instance, in his ecclesiastical measures and movements, he embraces 
an opportunity of punishing him in his appointment. Direct opposition is an unpardonable 
offence, and is visited from year to year, as in the case of Bromley, with continued humilia- 
tions. If the man happens to be popular, and sought for by better circuits, he will insinuate 
in the Committee, in which he mostly sits by office, that the preacher in question is not fit 
for the situation— not to be trusted — or not deserving of it ; or he can insinuate most intel- 
ligibly to those preachers already in possession of that circuit, that he is a colleague not to 
be desired ; and should any of the lay lords, who wish to be considered the representatives 
of our first-rate circuits, consult him for his opinion, he can as easily, as he has often been 
known to do, give the mad dog a blow on the head ! And well would it be if there were 
no other preachers in the Connexion under the influence of the same spirit and principles 
of the persons just named. But we have Dr. Bunting’s minions — John Scott and others, 
who can and do, as in the case of Messrs. W. Tarr and W. Griffith, carry out his insinua- 
tions against those whom he has branded, when he is not disposed, to save appearances, to 
be seen himself. As to Doctor Newton, it is only of later years that he has exercised, in 
his wanderings, an inquisitorial espionage over independent and marked men, as though 
I this kind of conduct and knowledge (appearing knowing) were necessary to give dignity, 
and conform his title to his doctorate. At all events, he is a changed man. Wherever he 
goes he does his best to open the doors of the most desirable circuits for himsplf and for 
his favourites, and to prejudice the minds of our influential and official men against those 
whom he (we will not say hates but) loves less, and so shuts the door against them. All 
this under- working, counter- working, and indulgence of the worst feelings, is to be devoutly 
laid at the door of piety, and every man is to consider his appointment as providential ! — 
as though Providence would work with such tools, and honour such feelings as these. 
This is not as it has been, nor is it as it should be. Did the Apostles and first Christian 
ministers, when they differed in opinion, undermine, supplant, and pursue each other with 
malignant feeling ? Did Paul watch the appointment of Barnabas and Peter, with whom 
he did not only differ in opinion, but had to withstand to the face ? Did he attempt to 
cramp their energies, lessen their respectability, or curtail their influence? Did he, Bunt- 
ing-like, mark them from year to year ? Such conduct, we say, is wicked. If a man has 
offended, bring him up for it, award punishment, and be done with it at once. But for a 
man to be pursued from year to year, like Bromley, Dunn, and others, deserves no milder 
name than that of persecution. This lovely state of things exhibits to the very life the 
blessed tendency of Methodisn Made Perfect, by the “ master min d” of Doctor Bunting 
and his adherents ; the “ Methodism as it is” of the Mender of Systems !” When a man 
does not coincide with his views, or he, for some reason or other, takes a pique against him, 
what is the result ? He must be sent to certain circuits —not to those for which he is fitted 
—not because there are no other circuits urging his appointment to them — not to promote 
the work of God — not because there is the slightest impression that the Head of the Church 
designs him for that special field of labour — not that the circuit belongs to a class that at 
all harmonizes with his age, talents, or character— but by way of Punishment ! — not for 
an offence against God or His' Church — but because he is not the beloved of brother Bunt- 
ing ! What a motive — what a feeling — what an object, to be associated with a minister of 
Christ in his appointment to a circuit ? What delightful feelings the preacher must have 
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fasten their hostile feelings : it is a mortifying affair, when they are compelled to 
seek for a resting place, but can find none. — Give them an object, and the bile 
will accumulate — and their guilt will be proportionately enhanced : save them 
from this, in mercy to themselves, and it will waste itself in its wanderings. 
The persons referred to are admirable haters ; and any offence committed 
against them is felt in its effects through life : Dunn was so much hated and 
insulted after his renunciation of the Eternal Sonsliip, Bromley after his soften- 
ings in the case of Doctor Warren and Everett after he burnt the “ Disput- 
ants/’ as before ; though the latter, according to his own confession, did it — 
not because he was convinced of the fallacy of his arguments, but for the sake 
of peace, and in mercy to Doctor Bunting and his party, whose one-sided pro- 
ceedings are laid bare in it ; the only work Mr. Lessy declared in oui hearing, 
of which they were afraid, which they were anxious to suppress, and respect- 
ing which they maintained the utmost silence, lest they should bring it more 
fully into notice. All that we can say is, these three men were fools for their 
pains. They are just where they were — nay, hated the more. They are, 
however, warnings to others, not to give place an inch. 

(2.) That there is wisdom in working under cover, when it is certain you 
would not be listened to openly. Under cover, we can go on unmolested, till 
the whole tale is told — till the whole case is opened ; otherwise, an attempt 
would be made to stop us on the outset. Junius w r as aware of his strength in 
this respect. 

(3.) That there is wisdom in avoiding unnecessary exposure. We may be 
selfish here. But why should any class of men, in an attempt to correct evils, 
and to accomplish a great good for others, risk their own position and interests 
in a community, for whose success they have laboured, to whose support they 
have liberally contributed, and which they yet ardently love ? Why preclude 
the possibility of enjoying its privileges in its improved state, after winning 
them, by being persecuted from the body ? The Dictator, rather than bend, 
would hazard the loss of hundreds of members of society. We may be wrong, 
but we believe the loss of so many members in the organ case at Leeds, and 
the Warrenite struggle of 1834, excited more of the joyous feeling of Napolean 
after a victory, than the compassion of our Lord over the lost inhabitants of 
Jerusalem. None of his movements have been characterized by a fear of losing, 
or a desire to save* Ambition is reckless, and keeps no ready-reckoner to count 
the cost : the innocent and the guilty are sacrificed — the benefactor and the 
benefited. We know our man, and should be less wise to allow him to know 
us* We are somewhat too knowing for that — Doctor Whately, Archbishop of 
Dublin, has a remark somewhere in his writings to this effect, — That the pro- 
fessedly orthodox in Christianity, manifest more recklessness, more of a per- 
manently persecuting spirit towards those who differ from them merely in 
opinion , than towards the immoral and flagrantly wicked. This is marvellously 
exemplified in the conduct of Doctor Bunting — driving J. R. Stephens and 
others from the body, and shielding C. P. Turner. 

2. — Is it right ? We reply, — 

(1.) That we can see nothing morally wrong in it, while truth is adhered 
to, and wholesome principles of conscience and practice remain inviolate. 

(2.) That the best leading articles, reviews, &c., in the Wesleyan Maga- 

to work with ? How beneficial to the work itself? "What a pleasing prospect of prosperity? 
A chafed mind to start and proceed with, and a people and a circuit with the brand of 
transportation affixed to them ! If the men had not more of God about them than their 
persecutors, girding them with patient endurance, they would bid farewell to the Method- 
ism they love. Is this the way to make talent, and character, and usefulness, go as far as 
they are capable in the body ? Are men to be appointed to the work of God out of ven- 
geance, rather than from views of fitness — from a feeling of love and of respect ? If this is 
“ Methodism as it is,” the Lord, in mercy, bring us back to Methodism as it was I 
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zine,” the “ Watchman,” and the most popular Journals of the day, together 
with pamphlets, and large works, in which public characters are assailed, and 
measures are discussed, are unaffiliated. 

(3.) That agreeable to general usage, and the common consent of all 
parties, men are allowed to transact business in their own way — to meet their 
opponents with their own weapons — to adopt their own mode of warfare, being 
left either secretly to spring the mine, or to take the open field. When things 
are wrong, we conclude it right to correct them ; to correct them by such 
means as our best judgement may suggest at the time. It is not usual for one 
party to ask another how they would wish to be attacked ; each side assumes 
the right of thinking and acting for itself : and of this privilege we shall not 
allow ourselves to be deprived.* 

3. — Is it honourable ? We observe, — 

(1.) That we have the example of others for our guide. Politicians have 
their secrets ; commercial men have tlier hidden springs ; benevolence has 
its quiet movements ; every Christian community has its private transactions : 
and there is not a family without its internal acts for correction and im- 
provement. 

(2.) That we confine ourselves, as much as possible, to the priesthood, 
anxious to preserve the peace of the body ; and happy we are to find, that, in 
the few advances towards reform, the brethren act so much in quiet coueert — 
with coolness and caution — yet apparent firmness and perseverance. 

(3.) That we have no private personal ends to accomplish ; — nothing 
beyond the good of the body and the liberty and comfort of the preachers ; and 
therefore cannot be taken with interested motives : we are working, not for 
ourselves, but foi others. Would that the selfish characters we oppose could 
say the same! We pay all our own expenses, and forward our observations 
and advice free of cost. When Doctor Bunting has any measure to introduce, 
as in the case of forcing the Theological Institution upon the people, he 
has the privilege of making the Book Boom and the preachers pay for the 
whole !f 

* We may be met here by a law to which a circular of the late Mr. Galland gave rise, 
published in the “ Leeds Mercury,” some years back. 

“ What is the judgment of the Conference concerning the publication of General Cir- 
culars, addressed to our preachers and others ?” 

Ans. — “That it is highly inexpedient, and perilous to the peace of the body, that any 
preacher should, -on his individual authority, issue general circulars addressed to our 
preachers, stewards, or other officers as such ; or to our people distinctly, in their religious 
character and capacity as Wesleyan Methodists, such circulars being intended and calcu- 
lated to engage their attention and activity as Methodists, distinctively, on any political 
subject which, may be agitated at the time by the several parties of the state.” 

This rule we hesitate not to reprobate — first, because opposed to the liberty af the press. 
Secondly, because of the accommodating character— being grounded on Doctor Bunting’s 
fear and horror of the press, whose freedom is so well calculated to uncovei his crooked, 
selfish policy. And besides, thirdly, it refers to the preacher in his “individual” character 
-^a point which our opponents have to prove, viz. : — that it is a preacher, who is the author 
of these letters, and that he publishes on his individual authority. Fourthly, they are 
political circulars that are specially referred to. And fifthly, Jabez Bunting, and the few 
who act with him, have published circulars on their own individual authority — that is, 
without the sanction of the Conference— thus violating both the spirit and the letter of 
the law. 

+ The Wesleyan press — a tremendous power of good or ill to be in the hands of any man 
— is as much under his control as if he were sole proprietor. The Editors, and other 
officials, of the “Magazine” and of the “Watchman” have him as present in the mind, in 
all their movements, as the compass and the chart are in the eye of the mariner in his 
various bearings. Hence, his friends and supporters glide over the pages like a vessel un- 
der easy sail, gilded by the sun ; and his non supporters and marked men have buoys 
floating over them like rocks and sand banks. The advertisiments of the latter are either 
denied insertion, or basely altered, or both, and their works denied a review. We have a 
list of cases by us ; but we merely cite the treatment of Isaac, Everett, Dunn, and Shrew’s- 
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(4.) That we are preserved in countenance by the party we oppose. The 
whole of Doctor Bunting’s policy is covert — cautious — distrustful — only ex- 
hibiting a certain portion of his conclave acts to the brethren ; men who have 
an equal interest in Methodism with himself — are equally desirous of further- 
ing its grand designs, and to distrust whom, is as great an insult offered to 
their intellect and integrity, as its a piece of flagrant injustice not to allow 
them to be on an equality with himself and his minions. All his designs, plans, 
and preparatory acts, are concealed ; even his real reasons are generally hidden 
from all, save those with whom he is in league. His whole drift has been to 
mould the system after the secret plans of the Church of Rome, — the intrigues 
and cunning of a civil state. So much for newspaper reading and the House 
of Commons. Everything must be done in a statesman-like manner. He has 
been an apt scholar ; but Methodism and Methodist preachers have had to pay 
a fearful price for his tuition. He is like a child at play — always aping the 
premier — and every measure proposed by him must be carried. 

(5.) That we are not attacking, strictly speaking, the individual, but a sys- 
tem. They are measures not men, with which we are at war. The individual 
is noticed only in our way to the system ; noticed as its author and abettor, — 
as the instrument of wielding it to the annoyance of others, — and as a participa- 
tor of its exclusive benefits. From hence arises our repeated allusions to Doctor 
Bunting, as the originator of most of the evils of which we complain. The 
apostle could not notice the systematic opposition with which he met, without 
at the same time mentioning the name of “ Alexander the copper-smith,” and 
others, who were the authors of “ much evil.” The men, together with their 
deeds, absolutely press upon themselves upon our notice ; and if they persist in 
obtruding themselves upon us in their measures, and will not stand out of our 
way, they must take the consequences. 

(4.) Is it Christian ? 

(1.) Several of the books of the Sacred Records are anonymous, and in 
those books attacks are made upon persons and systems. We are quite alive to 
the distinction between their inspiration and our own fallibility : all we wish to 
insist upon is, the example ; and while others are imitating them with, we are 
imitating them without a name ; the same example is supported in both cases. 
But what avails it if we are wrong, whether we are told of it by a person in 
the dark or one in the light ? A knowledge of the person will be no justifica- 
tion of the deed. What would be thought of a person, roused from his slum- 
bers at midnight, by the cry of fire in the street, who should close his window, 
and go to bed again — refusing to examine his premises, because the person, 
giving the alarm, had refused to give his name ? 

(2.) Most of the reformers were compelled, for the time at first, to work 
in the dark ; not only for the sake of personal safety, in the prolongation of 
their lives and the preservation of their offices, but to enable them to see how 
the medicine would operate — what amount of opposition they might expect — 
and whether they had sufficient strength to stem the current that might set in 
against them. 

5. — Is it efficient? 

We think it both is and has been. Such was the overwhelming influence 
of the platform, that any dozen men on the floor of the house would have been 
frowned down, and discussion would have been strangled in its birth. The 
men who have manifested such caution and taciturnity, would have shifted the 
subject off, or stifled it by clamour. But the brethren, by means of the plan 
adopted, could read, and inwardly digest, what was placed before them — not in 

bury, at the present. Majesty would be offended — favour and place are of importance.^- 
The author of the “ Wesleyan Takings” has laid bare several of the doings of the men in 
this department ; but we know more than what he has stated, and we contemplate a little 
more on this subject. Give us time. 
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the hurry and tumult of debate, but in the calm of the study, or while musing 
by the way ; and the union of purpose and effort at the Conference proves, not 
only that they had thought, but thought calmly and deeply on the respective 
topics discussed, so intimately connected with the prosperity of the body, their 
comfort as men, and their liberties as Christian ministers. 

Let the complainants look at the Stationing and other Committees, for free- 
dom of remark on moral, religious, and ministerial character ; — anonymous to 
those that are without; — men often injured for life, through vague report, 
without knowing the authors, and with no opportunity to vindicate themselves. 
The Stationing Committee is the great slaughter house of Ministerial 
Character. Having witnessed the good effects of anonymous writing, in what 
we have already done, we purpose going on in the same way. Ambuscade con- 
stitutes a part of military tactics, and is very often more effective than open 
warfare : nor is it deemed dishonourable to employ it ; — or what becomes of 
Doctor Bunting’s sons ? In addition to the good effects just to be stated, it will 
appear, — 

(1.) That, in comparison with any other conference, since Doctor Bunting 
has had the sole sway, there was never such freedom of remark as at the one 
of 1846. 

(2.) That there was never witnessed such boldness and resoluteness of 
purpose to check the abuses that cunning has suggested, and tyranny imposed. 

(3.) That the liberals never before — whether from accident or design — 
acted with such union of purpose. 

(4.) That Doctor Bunting and his party were never before so thwarted in 
effort, or toned down in spirit. 

II.— RECLAIMED GROUND. 

In support of the sentiment embodied at the close of the first head, we 
have only to look at a few of the progressive steps of Reform. The Confer, 
ence is beginning to do its own work ; and the following, we think, are a few 
loop-holes, through which we can see something like “ the peep of day.” 

1. — The election of Mr. Stanley, in 1845, to the Presidential Chair, though 

prior to the issue of our “ Fly Sheets,” was the result of the ascendancy of 
liberal principles. > 

2. — The governorship of Taunton School was forced upon Doctor Bunting 
and his party, in 1844, at the time he himself was in the chair, when he laugh- 
ably enough attempted to personate Mr. Wesley; and with arbitrary power — a 
power of which that pacific man would have been ashamed — resolved on em- 
ploying the mace : a defeat was experienced : and at the ensuing Conference, in 
defiance of a resolution of his own, supported by Doctor Newton, Mr. Ray was 
installed with due honour into the governorship of the Institution. Thus much 
for 1845. 

4. — After we had sown our seed in the spring of 1 846, we had the pleasure 
of seeing it spring up, and yield its summer fruit. Among other things, on the 
Committees meeting in Bristol, 

(1.) The platform constituted part of the graver deliberations of the breth- 
ren ; when a resolution was entered into — That it should be lowered, and so 
rendered more accessible, by reducing it nearer to a level with the floor of the 
house. Accordingly, it was brought down to a level almost with the pew tops ; 
and the President, instead of being in the centre of a crowd of underlings, had 
his chair on a projection in the front, with an ex-president on his right, and the 
secretary on his left, — the other officials retiring, on either hand, to the back 
part of the elevation, with Doctor Bunting, in a more vacant space in the centre, 
seated alone, like a speckled bird, some distance in the rear of the presidential 
chair ; somewhat in the position of a servant at the back of his master, and not 
in the front of the platform, as in the year preceding. So much for No. 2. 
There — he can neither act as fugleman, in the front of the President, nor as the 
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creature noticed by Milton, insinuating its venom in the ear of Eve. But 
nothing short of a flooring will break the undue influence of the platform. Let 
the brethren scan over, again and again, our remarks in No. 2 ; and never for 
a moment forget, that, even independent of these things, they are watchei from 
that observatory ; as to their demeanor, the men with whom they seem most 
familiar, the expression of face with which they receive platform remarks, and 
the votes they give, all of which have an influence in the packed Committees, 
either for or against them. The weasel eye of the Dictator is always upon them, 
from that height :f place him on the floor of the house, and freedom will be 
enj oyed. 

(2.) The election of a liberal to the Presidency, in Mr. Atherton, as a 
successor to Mr. Stanley : thus commencing, and pieserving the Presidential 
succession in a wholesome, disinterested, free, intelligent, and venerable line. 

(3.) The election of Doctor Beaumont into the Hundred, preparatory to the 
highest official honours in the Connexion, -which awaits him. Our readers know 
what we mean. 

(4.) A disclaimer of the hithertD supposed, and usurped sovereign authoriy, 
of the London Committee for examining and passing Candidates for the ministry ; 
the Conference having reinstated three or four young men in their former posi- 
tion, that had been rejected ; thus deeming itself as capable ot forming a 
judgment of ministerial ability and piety as the great Dictator himself ; and 
even more so, in the acceptance of the young men, whom he, and the other 
members of the Committee, had placed upon the condemned list. What be- 
comes now of the cuckoo note of — “ Protect your Committees !” 

(5.) A general and strong feeling against re-election to the office of 
President, which operated powerfully in the election of Mr. Atherton, who had 
not already enjoyed its honours. 

(6.) The expulsion of Mr. P. C. Turner, one of Doctor Bunting’s choicest 
pets. When this case was first brought up in London, so delicate was the 
Doctor over this man, that he insulted President Stanley in the opening of the 
case, and protested — notorious as he himself is for the practice in open Con- 
ference — against mentioning Mr. Turner’s name in his absence, when it was 
impossible to explain to the brethren the occasion of their being convened 
without it.f Though selected by Turner as a friend, he refused to act in that 
capacity, that he might have the full sweep of the Conference, on the event of 
his conviction, under the more specious guise of being, or rather appearing to 
be, unbiased in the case. And yet, while the man was under suspension, in 
consequence of the decision of a minor District Meeting, and at a time when 
the revolting crime of which he was suspected, and with which he was next 



* Only the last Conference, on Mr. W. Griffith maintaining his non-approvirg position 
of a vote put from the chair. Doctor Bunting, perceiving him from the observatory, shouted 
out — “Come, William Griffith, stand up like a man and shew your approval of the resolu- 
tion.” To attempt to coerce a man into a measure by public exposure was a work perfectly 
in character with the Doctor’s whole proceedings, and suits one of the purposes for which 
the platform was erected. But Mr Griffith was the wrong man to beard in this way. 
Unwilling to disturb the quiet of the Conference by publicly remonstrating against such 
brow beating insolence, he nevertheless had too much spirit, according to our informant, 
to allow it to pass unrebuked ; and, therefore, embraced an opportunity of privately wait- 
ing upon the Doctor, in bold, set form, to know who gave him the right of singling him out 
of the assembly in such a marked, uncorteous manner, in a case in which the will was 
left free, and the right of private judgment was to be Exercised Such was the result of 
the interview, that it is doubtful whether the Doctor will dare to play the same game again 
with that gentleman. 

f Mr. Stanley stated in the Conference that Mr. Turner sent his resignation to him 
through Dr. Bunting — that he gave Mr. T. an opportunity of meeting the charges preferred 
against him — and that the very irregularities of which Dr. Bunting complained were sug- 
gested by himself (which was not denied) when he went down to Mr. Stanley’s house, in 
company* with Dr. Alder, to consult what was to be done. 
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to be charged, was ringing in the ears of the Wesleyan body from one end of 
the land to the other, — at that time, and immediately on the decision of the 
Committee, did the Doctor domicile him in his own house, and place him at 
the same table with his wife, in defiance of that decision, in hostility to good 
taste, and the more delicate sense of propriety which is known to exist in the 
public. Between the minor District Meeting and the Conference, he did what 
he could to screen him, by stating to several brethren, that Mr. Turner had 
been hardly dealt with — thus exciting a prejudice against the decision of the 
Committee on which he had refused to sit. Against the judgment also of the 
Committee appointed by the Conference, he maintained the same offensive 
position; and when Messrs, ex-president Stanley, J. Fowler, and J. Lomas, 
moved, seconded, and supported a vote of expulsion, Doctor Alder, Doctor 
Bunting, and W. M. Bunting, moved, seconded, and supported, that the de- 
linquent, should be suspended, and the subject re-considered the ensuing Con- 
ference ! With strong feeling, the amendment was scattered to the winds, and 
the original motion was carried, — giving another shock to the throne of the 
platform king. We ask, why this man should recklessly sacrifice thousands 
of excellent members of society — for it was under his sanction in each case in 
a political squabble at Manchester, an organ remonstrance at Leeds, and by 
forcing the Theological Institution upon the whole body, and at the same time 
cling to the last to a man charged with the foulest crime ? Without becoming 
the advocate of either, did he, we again ask, act thus towards Joseph Rayner 
Stephens, or Doctor Warren ? No : J. R. Stephens had the misfortune not to 
be of his party; and Doctor Warren refused to minister to his ambition by 
holding up his train. P. C. Turner belonged to his party, and was a favourite. 
There is a fearful account standing anent these cases. Mr. Turner’s, he ob- 
served, with yearning tenderness, was a life and death case ; they were going 
to the extreme punishment of the law — expulsion. But was not the case of 
T. Davis the same? Were not the cases of Stephens, Warren, J. Keelincr, 
Cutting, &c., the same ? We feel half inclined to suggest that the requital of 
previous kindly offices performed towards Doctor B. may have had some influ- 
ence on his conduct. 

(7.) One of the usual tricks was about to be played off at the close of the 
Conference, when the generality of the brethren had left ; but Doctor Beau- 
mont, and Messrs. Fowler and Vevers — fully alive to the platform manoeuvres 
— remained till the coast was clear. Doctor Newton proposed, and Mr. Mason 
seconded, that the representatives shall be chosen in the District Meeting, 
immediately on the election of the Secretary, and Doctor Bunting argued in 
favour of it. The brethren referred to, knew how this would operate, met the 
arguments offered in favour of the measures, and obtained a large majority 
against it. This is one of those elections, properly placed at the close of the 
meeting, and has been handed down by the fathers of the Connexion, as a 
compliment to the chairman, who — as preparatory to such election — shall con- 
duct the business of the District Committees to the satisfaction of the brethren. 
The man, under these circumstances, is on his preferment — is tried before he ia 
trusted : and very properly so, for, as Doctor Beaumont justly observed, the 
person thus elected might, on the examination of character, &c., which comes 
after the election of the Secretary, have some charges preferred against him, 
which might affect even his" standing in the body. We regret exceedingly, 
that the motion of which Mr. Fowler gave notice, was allowed to be passed 
over, viz, : — That every legislative act of the Conference, shall be enacted 
within the first ten days of the sitting of the Conference; assigning as a reason 
which weighs with us, — that many important enactments have been made at 
tlie very close of the Conference, when there were comparatively few ministers 
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present, and when so little time remained, that no sufficient enquiry and dis- 
cussion could occur. This subject, we hope, will still be kept in view, and the 
usual trick be guarded against.* 

(8) On the appointment of the Nomination Committee, the President 
said, that it was not wise to put the same men on so many Committees,! while 

* We say, usual trick, for many of Dr. Bunting’s marches upon the liberties of the 
brethren have been stolen towards the cloee of the Conference— the brethren having been 
either indisposed, in consequence of constant attendance, or having finished what they 
deemed the peculiar objects of their mission to the place of gathering, have left the Confer- 
ence before its termination. The Doctor and his party, remaining to the close, have then 
stepped in, to complete their ulterior plans and purposes. On the publication of the 
Minutes, or hearing of other resolutions entered into the Conference Journal, the brethren 
have been startled, and have exclaimed— “No such rule was made that I heard ot.” “It 
was made,” has been the reply, “ after you left just at the close, when there were very few 
of the brethren present.” In this way the resolution for examining candidates for the 
ministry in the metropolis was carried ; in this way, too, without two minutes’ discussion, 
a resolution was proposed and carried by the notable Doctor — That a representative tor 
each branch of the Theological Institution should sit as a member of the stationing Com- 
mittee ! We could enumerate various other cases, but may give a list of them at a future 
time. How discreditable to take advantage of excellent, unsuspecting men in this way ! 
and what a deep conviction of the wrong in itself, to take the advantage of doing that in 
their absence, which they are aware of being offensive to them in their presence! or of the 
likelihood of carrying which, in any other way than by trick and low cunning, thev enter- 
tain a doubt ! Is this the way to promote union ? Is this the way to take the brethren 
with them ? Would they wish themselves to be thus dealt with? Is not such conduct 
sufficient to drive men to what we should especially deprecate — radicalism ? Low cunning 
is the only thing of which such conduct has to boast ! It is a humiliating supremacy; and 
good men, who are outwitted by it, have most cause of joy. In the case of Dr. Newton’s 
resolution, mentioned above, to unite the chairmancy and representativeship in the same 
person, for that was evidently its ulterior object— Doctor Beaumont and Mr. Fowler 
strongly objected to it, because of a want of previous notice. But previous notice would 
have given the alarm, and purloiners of privileges are as little anxious of detection as pur- 
loiners of personal property. It is only part and parcel of Master Charles Priest’s plan — 
equally absurd and mischievous, but a little more insiduous. Though Doctor Newton’s 
motion was supported by Doctor Bunting, and calculated to uproot a usage that had been 
established as long in the Connexion as Representatives had been known, yet, on Mr. 
Rule’s book being noticed on Methodism, the latter could gravely, pathetically, and ear- 
nestly caution the brethren against becoming “menders and makers of Institutions!” 
Admirable ! from a man who has frittered down most of the privileges of his brethren to 
the shadow of a shade — taken them into his own hand — and was about to rob them of one 
of the last shreds of another ! — a man who has given a new face to Methodism, and 
destroyed its ancient [spirit of brotherhood, simplicity, and honesty, and induced one of 
caution, cunning, fear, and distrust !— a man, who, in all his studies — for of labour and 
hardships he has had little to boast — has not lost sight of his own case and honour ! The 
truth is, no one is allowed to make or mend systems but himself; deeming his own patches 
the most seemly for the “ coat of many colours !** A proposition from any man, save him- 
self and his own party, operates on him like the sight of water on an animal under hydro- 
phobia. Yet in the same Conference, he could object to a motion by another brother, 
though of minor moment, for want of previous notice. He has had work to keep the saddle. 

The Doctor unwittingly observed to a friend once, if we were to put some resolutions in 
a full Conference, they would never be carried. What says this for the sincerity of this 
improver of Methodism ? Let his brethren judge who are his dupes in such cases, how far 
they merit such treatment, and how far he himself is to be trusted with their interests and 
the interests of the body. We knew the fact before, but its admission was wanting to fix 
upon him the indellible seal of duplicity. 

f This sentiment from a liberal in the chair of state found its way not only to the ears of 
the preachers assembled, but, like others, into the “Patriot” and the “Wesleyan,” not a 
syllable of it, however, was breathed in the “ Watchman,” the mouth-piece of Doctor 
Bunting, and for the Conferential intelligence conveyed in which Mr. Bedford was pleased 
to make himself known as the writer. Though it was somewhat too late in the Conference 
for the liberals to take the benefit of it, we are not without hope that it will be improved 
on a future day ; and it is high time that this species of favouritism was abolished. We 
could add many instances to our specimen Table No. 1. Take the case of the celebrated 
Charles Prest, who, with Mr. Johnson, has been taken under the wing of the great “ Station 
Master.” We find the former for the present year 1846, as shewn by the “ Minutes,” 
holding the following posts of honour: — 1. Member of the Committee for Guarding our 
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other men equally fit to be on Committees, were not plaoed on any.” (Hear, 
hear.) So much for our Table in No. 1, which the President must have felt in 
days gone by ; having, a whig, been as great a stranger to the select Commit- 
tees of the tory party, as some of the brethren noticed in the list furnished. 
Let the brethren keep their eye upon men who have talked thus, and who are 
thus disposed, when voting for men for the “ high places” of the body. On 
Doctor Beaumont objecting to Mr. Scott having so many offices as to render a 
curate necessary, Doctor Bunting insisted on his continuance, and of the help 
solicited, because “he knew all the ins and outs of the business:” the old 
argument employed for himself and his colleagues. Keep them in office, and 
you keep others out of knowledge. 

(5,) The Missionary Deputation list met with what may be designated 
stern opposition. The President himself, as may be seen in a faithful account 
in the “ Wesleyan,” Aug. 19, recommended the re-committal of the list to the 
Missionary Secretaries and some others: and after numerous objections, it was 
accordingly sent back to be re-committed. The watchers — Mr. Vevers, Doctor 
Beaumont, and others — were at work in a way little expected by the metropoli- 
tan monopolists and electionists. The Missionary Secretaries had actually put 
“ the whole staff,” in the language of Mr. Lomas, belonging to the London 
first circuit upon the deputation. Doctor Alder, who, with this fact before him, 
disclaimed all dssign to monopolise, reminded Mr. Lomas of the help his circuit 
received from the official men resident in London. “ Ay, ay,” replied Mr. Lomas, 
who was alive to the ministerial services of these secularized and sluggish men, 
“ there are two sides to that question.” The whole five men, however, belong- 
ing to the London first circuit, were, notwithstanding the remonstrance, placed 
upon the deputation list; two sent to Bedford and Northampton, one to South 

Privileges. 2. Secretary of the same Committee. 3. On the Special Committee for cases 
of Exigency. 4. On the Missionary Committee. 5. On the Missionary Deputation. 
6. On the School Committee. 7* Treasurer of the Schools. 8. On the Committee for the 
Removal of Kingswood School. 9. On the Book Committee. 10. On the Chapel and 
Education Fund Committee. 11. On the Theological Institution Committee. 12. On the 
Education Committee. 13. On the Matrimonial Committee. 14. Superintendent of one 
of the London Circuits. So much for a boy, comparatively speaking, who has travelled 
only sixteen years ! We ask, is there either wisdom in this, as to the youth himself, or 
fairness towards others? But waving the case of scores of others, who have travelled 
twice and three times as long as he has done, who are not on one Committee, we uiay place 
in opposition to this, the position of Mr. Geo. Steward, who was so disgracefully hunted 
out of London, while under domestic bereavements, for exposing sin — a man before whom 
Doctor Bunting himself is not fit to stand for splendour of intellect, and over whom Chas. 
Prest, with his comparatively baby intellect, has no advantage beyond that of pertness, 
tiuckling, and toad-eating ; — this man, wbo has travelled as long as the person in question, 
has his name inserted only on the (Missionary Deputation List ! Why is W. P. Burgess 
o nitted, whose scholarship alone would reduce the pretensions of the Doctor to that of a 
very limited scale ? Has he sinned beyond redemption in the pnblicution of his Hymno- 
logy, in connection with his vindication of it? What has John Knowles done? He is a 
man of vigorous mind, and is now in the fiftieth year of his itineracy, and he has been 
uniformly kept from all Committees. The only sin of which he has been guilty that has 
come to our knowledge, is, that, like Mr. Everett, who has shared the same fate, he was an 
admirer of Doctor Clarke. What has John Burton done? — a man that has laboured and 
suffered in the Missionary cause, has travelled upwards of twenty years, and has an intel- 
lect of a superior order, as well as modesty and character to beautify it. He, alas, is 
another who has not rendered voluntary homage to the “ great image” — the giver of ptaces, 
preferments, and pensions — and must, therefore, be kept in the back-ground. We presume 
Mr. Brest’s case will next have to be met with an additional curate- Brethren, beware! 
A boy of sixteen years standing loaded with fourteen Connexional honours. 

We are glad to find that the friends of the Rev. G. Steward took him by the hand in the 
metropolis, Monday, Nov. 23, 1846, and shewed the esteem in which they held his charac- 
ter, his talents, and his ministry, at a social meeting at Riley and Rayment’s large room, 
London Wall, when he was presented with an address, and an elaborately-wrought massive 
Silver Salver, finished expressly for the occasion with an inscription upon it, on his removal 
Irom the first London circuit, to which he was appointed, and in which he ought to have 
remained. 
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Wales, another to Manchester and Bolton, and the fifth to Newcastle-upon 
Tyne. 

(lO.) Asa proof of Dr. Bunting’s exasperated feeling, he opposed the 
decision of no less than three Committees ; the Conference Attendance Com- 
mittee, Mr. Turner’s Committee, and the Scotch Gown Committee. Com- 
mittees had comprehended one of the secrets of his strength, and to oppose 
the decision of a Committee was an insult to the Conference that appointed it ! 
Whence this change ? Did he feel the ground gliding from under his feet ? 
What is singular, in the course of the sittings of the Conference, when Mr. 
Fowler called the attention of the house to the London Committees acting 
upon laws of their own enacting before they received the sanction of the 
Conference, Doctor Bunting instantly rose, and told them, that the recom- 
mendation of such Committee, in which there were so many respectable lay- 
men, should not be slightly passed over or rejected ; observing, — “ You are the 
Conference, but not the Connexion, and you must not ride rough-shod over 
it.” Here, the lay-lords, who had bought him at Birmingham, with £2000, 
and towards whom his obligation was so strong, were hung as a rod, in terrorum , 
over the bead of the Conference? the very thing against which Mr. Wesley 
cautioned the preachers, and which was wielded with such power on the 
division made by Mr. Kilham. We are not yet done with the Birmingham 
boon : it will be felt in succeeding years, and probably be the cause of another 
division. The brethren will bear in mind, too, this new definition of a “ Con- 
nexion. * The rich men in Committee were persons referred to, and they, of 
course, are the Connexion ! ! What would John Wesley think of this ? The 
Connexion is governed — not by the Conference, but by London: London, by 
Doctor Bunting ; and Doctor Bunting by the lay-lords ! Bristol, as a Confer- 
ence-place, is a mere cipher — Manchester is a cipher — Liverpool is a cipher— 
Leeds is a cipher — Sheffield is a cipher — Birmingham is a cipher — Newcastle is 
a cipher ! London is the substance ; these the shadow ! The Conference is 
nothing; the lay-lords are the Connexion! Cannot the commonality, who 
form no part of the Connexion, according to this new definition, get up a penny 
subscription, in order to get incorporated into the body, that they — with the 
nobles in Committee, may be able to say — We, the Connexion ? The brethren 
have allowed themselves to be juggled into an admirable state of things by the 
Localizing atid Centralizing system, and by the Seculars of the metropolis. 

In conclusion, on this head, we may now congratulate the liberal part of 
the Conference on the progress already made. It was much more than was 
expected ; but may be considered as the first fruits of an ample harvest of good. 
Let the ground which has thus been quietly, but resolutely won, still be main- 
tained. Look for more; struggle for more, but not tumultuously. Watch 
every opening; keep pace with the enlightened and liberal principles of the 
times ; change the men in office in due time ; and let every man look to his 
votes. 

III.— REASONINGS, SYMPTOMS, RESOLVES, AND DOINGS. 

1. — Thanks, The Missionary Secretaries who had felt the force of our 
remarks, especially in No. 1, were not quite prepared to meet them in the 
usual way of a formal defence. Doctor Bunting now felt the need of the lay 
aristocracy, which he had long laboured to establish, and into whose hands, 
as in Kilhamitism, the Connexion is in danger of falling. Mr. Heald — that it 
might be the less suspected, being from the country — started up in the 
u Special Missionary Committee of Review,” and 14 proposed a resolution which, 
in substance, declared the satisfaction of the meeting with the proceedings of the 
Committee ;” thus white- washing both the men and the cellars beneath the Mis- 
sionary premises. Any allusion to the “ Fly Sheets,” would have been like a fly in 
the pot of ointment. Hush ! it was hoped that all was over. This was fittingly pre- 
ceded by Mr. Beecham and Dr. Alder (the latter of whom is an admirable 




example of economy and self-denial!) “who read the Minutes of the General 
Committee,” manifesting, as usual, the utmost attention to every pnrticular which 
could increase the income, or diminish the expenditure of the Society !” “Watch- 
man,” July 29, 1846. A triumphant answer to all the charges ! “satisfaction and 
diminished expenditure !”* It reminds us of a case with which we have met 

• We shall be glad to learn when this “ diminished expenditure” took place, and where 
it is to be found ? By turning to the “ Minutes” of 1844, p. 127, we find 12/. 12s. placed 
to the account of Mr. W. M. Bunting, for a jaunt down to Scotland, to present a copy of 
Mr. Wesley's Works to the General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland. Why not 
present them by the Superintendent Preacher on the spot ? or, if it were absolutely neces- 
sary to pay for far-carried respect, why not send age and experience down to the north ? 
Nay, why not Mr. B., as a person of property, pay his own expenses ? Was not the honor 
worth more than the expense ? We find a second 12/. 12s. for the jaunt of another with the 
President ; and notwithstanding the 50 1 quietly pocketed by Doctor Bunting, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Scott, the sum of 80/. additional is placed to his account as President, which 
alone is sufficient to cover the expenses of other Presidents. With regard to Dr. Alder, it 
is offered as an apology for his extravagance, that he is called upon, in his official capacity, 
to mix with the aristocracy, and that, therefore, it is proper to maintain a position of dig- 
nity in his movements in society. This is very plausible. But what says the venerable 
Wesley? — “Hold not the faith of our common Lord, the Lord of glory— of which glory all 
who believe in Him partake — with respect of persons : that is honor none for merely being 
rich, despise none for merely being poor.” And if none are to be honored merely for being 
rich, would the same devout expositor think that any are to be flattered and imitated, 
merely because they are prodigal and expensive ? How admirably Doctor Alder under- 
stands and adheres to his commentator, in his Missionary excursions — travelling in first- 
class carriages on railways, and tarrying at the first hotels and inns, and living at first-rate 
charges, because he is the Missionary Secretary who mingles with the aristocracy of 
Methodism ! We think, that at the next annual meeting of the General Committee of 
Tie view for Missionary affairs, a vote of thanks should be tendered to those of the Doctor's 
friends who have assigned this most appropriate and potent argument in justification of the 
expensive course he has been so long pursuing. An d should it in future be found necessary 
to address any of our Missionary functionaries on the necessity of curtailing their extrava- 
gant expenditure, we think that the Rev. Dr. Alder should be especially requested to pre- 
pare such an address, as it will come from him with uncommon force, and the more parti- 
cularly as in the language of Dr. Bunting, in reference to Mr. Scott, he knows all “ the ins 
and Outs” of the subject. 

A circular, signed by the four Missionary Secretaries, is forwarded to the preachers on the 
several circuits, which Mr. Jackson, the lay-agent, is appointed to visit, in order to revive the 
Missionary cause. In this document the following paragraph is found : — “ Having thus briefly 
explained the object of Mr. Jackson’s proposed visit, we are persuaded that you and yonr re- 
spected colleagues will do what you can to make it as efficient as possible ; and that if there be 
srny friend who can entertain him during his stay, without cost to the Funds of the Society , they 
will gladly receive him into their houses , and bid him 4 God speed.’ 

Signed— “ ROBERT ALDER,” &c. 

We have italiced the words to which we especially invite the attention of Dr. Alder, who 
prefers the Inn to the house of a Friend, costly to cheap travelling, and who saddles the 
Funds, rather than the Friends of the Society, with his expenses. We iterate and reiterate 
— Consistency, whither art thou fled ? We do not forget the other three Secretaries, who cost 
the Society far on to £500 per annum each ! However, the less expense others are at there 
will be the more for themselves. We wish to know — 

1. — Whether Doctor Alder has the sanction of the body, and especially the poor, to spend 
their money in this way P 

2. — Whether any honour is reflected either on the sincerity or the simplicity of Methodism, 
in taking up an assumed character, in thus passing off for what he is not— a gentleman — at the 
expense of others P 

We again demand, when the period of “ diminished expenditure” commenced ? Not to men- 
tion Dr. Alder’s private closet at Leeds, it will be found that after the peal that had been rung 
in their ears respecting the gin shops under the 44 Grand Centenary Hall,” and the official 
apology made by Mr. Hoole, on the behalf of himself, his Secretary brethren, and the Missionary 
Committee, the highly satisfactory work of diminished expenditure proceeds, by sending out in 
the “ John Wesley,” on her first voyage — a vessel named after the man who prohibited all 

dram drinking” — a vessel built for, and to be solely employed in the, Missionary cause — 
sending out, we say, in this vessel, in the month of December, 1846, eight Missionaries, and 
shipping with them one case of gin, containing three dozen bottles — one cask of brandy, con- 
taining thirty-six gallons— one cask of rum, thirty-six gallons — fifty-five cases of wine, each 
case containing two dozen each — ten casks of wine, varying from ten to eighteen gallons — and 
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somewhere, of a local preacher, saying, “Matthew Henry states so and so, but I 
deny it;” and having answered by a single negative, he proceeded, “I now go 
on to the next head.” Assertion is a cheap and convenient mode of proof. But 
Mr. Heald, we must not forget, was a member of the Committee he was thank- 
ing. When men are permitted to constitute their own witnesses, judges, and 
juries, there will be but few committals. But who dare not see that Mr. Heald 
did not aim at justification, but at continued instatement ! 

2. — Lay Agents. As to Mr. Jackson, the lay-agent, Mr. Farmer spoke to 
the “importance and value of his services,” and “Doctor Bunting remarked, that 
the Church and London Missionary Societies acted upon a similar plan, and the 
Baptist Society was about to do the same, and that he regarded it as one of the 
wisest and best measures of the Committee. , ‘ — “Watchman.” Still no notice of 
the “ Fly sheets” is taken, though they had evidently brought out the report in 
the spirit and form of a defence. But our objections remain untouched. We are 
of opinion, that there ought to be more of the laity, and fewer of the clergy ; a 
point not forgotten by Mr. Fowler in the Committee. Our principal fear was, 
and still is, lest the Secretaries should substitute his (Mr. Jackson’s) work abroad 
for their own, and so they keep at home ; and we still urge the case, the previ- 
ous circumstances of the man — the act of taking the whole family to London, 
and entailing on the fund £200 per annum, before the sanction of the Conference 
could be obtained; and the different way in which the late Mr. Dawson had been 
treated, who deserved much better at the hand of the same party — not being 
allowed to touch the Fund. We hope we are understood; and if the office is 
necessary, and the man is qualified for it, we shall rejoice in the addition of £50 
being made to his salary. That, however, does not alter our views of his former 
position, nor of the march stolen on the Conference by Doctor Bunting and his 
party in fixing him in his present situation, and then asking permission of the 
Conference. What were the Doctor’s feelings, and what his sayings, in connection 
with Mr. S. D. Waddy, for not obtaining permission of Conference — perhaps of 
himself — before he applied to Sir James Graham respecting the Sheffield Pro- 
prietory School ? Were they not all condemnatory of the act ? What makes 
the presumptuous dealings of Doctor Bunting the more astonishing is, the man- 
ner in which the case was smuggled through the Conference of 1845, whose 
sanction ought first to have been obtained ; for at the Conference of 1846, when 
Mr. Vevers asked for the minutes of the subject, not a single entry could be 
found in the Conference Journal ; clearly proving, that the opinion of the Con- 
ference had neither been given nor sought. No wonder there should be such a 
show of utility, to hide and drive from the memory the clandestine act. The 
President himself declared it had not passed. 

3. — An Experiment. One thing astonished the brethren, namely, the 
wish expressed by Doctor Bunting, not to be put on Committees, and an 
avowal of opinion, that he ought to withdraw from public life ; taking good 
care to season the latter in the Conference, with the fact that the Missionary 
Committee had opposed his wishes. It is easy to perceive, that these senti- 
ments, cautiously coupled as they were with other intimations, might be 
employed as feelers : — that a man, of his tact, might, in making them, calcu- 
late on the loudly expressed sympathies of his friends, in connexion with a 
pressing remonstrance against taking such a step : — and that to urge his con- 
tinuance, would be a quiet, and, to himself an effectual answer to the different 
charges preferred against him. One of the brethren stated, if he were to 
retire now, the decision to which he had been brought, would be attributed 

■forty-seven barrels of bottled ale and porter ! We can find an excuse for the wine in the Saora- 
ment; but what becomes of the gin, rum, brandy, &c., and of the steward discharged for drun- 
kenness two days before she sailed, and of taking him in again before the vessel left the port. 
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to the “ Fly Sheets.” But why think of such things, if they had not had their 
tendency ; if they had no influence in the case ? The speaker might as well 
have associated the Khoran of Mahomet with it, or Daniel O’Connell’s attack on 
the Wesleyan body. And why should Dr. Bunting himself think of shying off 
now, rather than before the “ Fly Sheets” came out, when he declared, in con- 
nection with his avowal, that he was much better than he had been for some 
time ? Another left-handed reason, by the way, why his friends should not take 
him at his word, by allowing him to retire. 

4. — Presidency. Leaving the point just touched, we again proceed to the 
President. The Buntingian party had long been beating up for votes for the re- 
election of Mr. Thomas Jackson, and arrived in Bristol full of hope. Perciv-1 
preceding, by canvassing in the chapel-yard and elsewhere for Mr. Atherton, in 
opposition to Mr. Stanley, was equally deep in his “ dirty work,” in soliciting 
votes for Mr. Jackson, in opposition to Mr. Atherton. It is common, of course, 
for lawyers to take either side of the queston, or both, should it suit their purpose. 
Without entering fully into the subject, we should say, that the election of the 
President was quite a scene. A pretty large account was given in the 
“ Watchman,” and the “Wesleyan but the least blinked in the latter. Just 
as the brethren were proceeding to vote, Doctor Bunting said that the step he 
was going to take was unprecedented ; that it had only within a few minutes en- 
tered his mind, and respecting which he had the sanction of those around him* 
— that it was very desirable that, united as they were in reality, they should also 
keep the semblance of it before the world ; and that, as it appeared a very 
general feeling on the part of the preachers, that a certain venerable minister 
(referring to Mr. Atherton) should be elected, he, and others with him, who had 
actually had other intentions, when they came to Bristol, should submit to the 
known desire of the majority, and give their votes to that venerable man. On 
the face of this, it is evident, 1 . That Doctor Bunting and his party had fixed 
upon another man.f 2. That they were so completely wrapped up in the 
plenitude of their supposed power, owing to their plans and past success, that it 
was only on the eve of the election that they discovered and felt their weakness. 
3. That Doctor Bunting felt the impertinence of his position when he stepped 
forward in the manner he did, 4. That the same gentleman only acted as he 
did in the Taunton case, wishing, in the midst of an overthrow, to conceal a little 
mortified pride. 5. That he wished to impose upon others by conveying the 
impression that Mr. Atherton’s election was likely to be the result of his co-ope- 
ration, when it was firmly believed by the opposite party that it did not really 
make the difference of twenty votes. Doctor Alder had one vote, Mr. Thomas 
Jackson twenty, and Mr. Atherton two hundred and eight. It was well remarked 
— aye, by a tory too — “ When the Doctor found he must fall, he ought to have 

• In referring to the ex-presidents and other brethren on the platform, he denominated them 
the Presbytery — a term, by the way, employed in the “ Fly Sheets,” of which be professed 
to know so little, but from the force of whose appeals he could not get away. We considered 
the Presbytery on the floor of the bouse, and the President, as the moderator, in the chair. 
He merely shifted the ground, without adverting to the source from whence he had his allusion, 
thus keeping up his own dignity, in maintaining the dignity of others. Equality is too near 
an approach to the levelling system— aristocracy is still the darling of his heart. Stop a little. 

•f* Some of the arguments employed by the party, pro and con. were as contemptible as 
those which we have here exposed. “ Mr. Thomas Jackson,” said they, “ought to be re- 
elected, because he had the fag of the Centenary work, and he had the principal part of Mr. 
Lessey’s also, his successor, to attend to.” On Mr. Samuel Jackson being named, “0,” said 
one of the tory ex-presidents, Mr Scott, “ he wont do ; he has been awkward some years ; ” 
that is, gentle reader, not sufficiently supple for the party. “We cannot, ” said another of 
them, “give apppearance to a man.” This is as laughable as it is contemptible, and implies 
that Messrs. Thomas Taylor, E. Grindrod, John Scott, and others, were perfect beauties. To 
^hat will men stoop to serve a purpose? 
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fallen with dignity ; and when he fonnd he could not keep Mr. Atherton out, lie 
ought not to have appeared to help him, when it was apparent enough that his 
professed help was only a cover to his own defeat,” On a motion of thanks to 
the ex-president, Dr. Beaumont, in supporting it, observed, among other things, 
that the election of the Rev. Jacob Stanley had given the greatest satisfaction 
not only to the Methodist Societies, who, it was notorious, had long thought his 
exclusion from the chair a reflection on the Conference, but also the religious 
public in general, who took an interest in Wesleyan matters, He also observed 
that he rejoiced in the choice made by the President for the present year, on the 
ground that the Rev. W. Atherton had never filled the office before, and expres- 
sed a hope that henceforth Presidents would be elected on this principle. ' This 
sentiment was loudly cheered by the majority ; but Doctor Bunting held the 
reverend gentleman a grudge for this, and sometime after, and on another sub- 
ject, endeavoured to put the latter down by stating that he was not speaking to 
the* point, but introducing irrelevant matter, as he had “most unwarrantably and 
unjustifiably done, in supporting the vote of thanks to the ex-president, by 
referring to the question of re-election,” which he averred was out of season. 
Doctor Beaumont here came down upon his accuser with an advantage only 
equal to the force by which he dealt out his blows, stating, in his reply, that his 
remarks were neither unwarrantable nor unseasonable ; and that, if they were, 
Doctor Bunting, of all men in the world, should be the last to pefer such a 
charge, as he was notorious for taking occasions, while speaking on one subject, 
of forestalling the Conference on others, that he might the more readily insinuate 
his views and measures. This was rightly felt. Persons blind to their own 
defects are apt to think that others are as dark as themselves. 

5. — The Hundred. Among the most unexpected acts of the Conference 
was the election of Doctor Beaumont into the Hundred. Doctor Newton pro- 
posed Mr. Robert Young, whom we regard as the platform nomination. Against 
his election there could be no objection, except the contemptible reasons urged 
to secure it ; but while the brethien loved and respected him, they were anxious 
to give a further impetus to the liberal principles that were now making their 
appearance — accordingly, Mr. Fowler, with a touch of quiet scarcasm, adverted 
to the argument employed in favour of the election of Mr, Lomas the year pre- 
ceding, and intimated that, as the London first circuit had, no doubt, reaped 
such immense advantage from the fact of its Superintendent becoming a member 
of the Hundred, the London second would reap the same on the event of the 
election of Docter Beaumont, who had been, and still was, its Superintendent. 
The platform was taken by surprise, and mowed down by a single stroke with its 
own argument, was dumb. A buz of approbation, combined with hearty laughter 
in some quarters, went through the brethren on the floor of the house : the 
tricksters were mortified on being beat with their own weapons, and the more so 
as they had reason to believe that the “ Fly Sheets” had their share of influence 
in the measure. Mr. Crowther obtained twenty- two votes, Mr. Young fifty- 
nine ; and Dr. Beaumont, one hundred and fifty-seven. Dr. Bunting never for- 
gave Mr. Fowler the whole Conference for this, embracing, and stooping to petty 
annoyances and taunts, whenever occasion admitted, saying, when uttering a 
foolish or weak thing, “ Yon must not put that down in the book.” He is hor- 
ribly afraid of the press, and dreads a recollection and resurrection of his sophis- 
try and indiscretion. But why should this vanity of an erring creature be 
fostered ? Why not rear up such men as beacons to warn others against pursuing 
the same impolitic measures ? He carried his horror of the press from the 
Conference into the assembly of the “ Evangelical Alliance,” by opposing the 
introduction of reporters ; and could not refrain from leaking off a little of his 
hostility against Dr. Beaumont, who had, on more occasions than one, triumphed 
over him in the Conference, by remarking that, while one speech was fraught 
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with reason Dr. Beaumont’s in favour of Reporters, was mere declamation. 
Doctor Beaumont, gentle reader, had entered the Hundred, and Doctor Bunting 
had not forgotten it in the Hall of Concord. 

6. — Retirement. When the name of the governor of the Theological 
Institution was called over, Doctor Bunting spoke to the following effect : — “ I 
wish to make this communication with all the sincerity with which such com- 
munications should be made. I have seriously thought, of late, that my time 
is come to retire into obscurity. I mentioned my views on this point to the 
Missionary Committee. They demur against my opinion. I do not like to do 
the Lord’s work with diminished powers. — I speak quite apart from all con- 
sideration of certain publications, which I understand have been widely circu- 
lated. These publications I have not read, for I thought I had something better 
to do. But certain portions of them have been made known to me. I under- 
stand that they represent me as very tenacious of office. How to designate 
them I hardly know. ‘Fly devils’ I think they are called. I shall probably, 
ere long, find time to read them. But to this kind of diabolism 1 have no 
inclination to yield. They only tend to arouse my energies. They rouse the 
old man, or the old minister, or the old Christian, — and make me unwilling to 
yield to this kind of compulsion. I really think that I have felt myself better 
during the conference, that I have been for many months previously. I am 
much disposed to resist the devil in this instance, and it may perhaps be your 
misfortune that I may (on that very account to which I have adverted) be 
tempted to continue longer in the work than I otherwise should.” 

One of the brethren, after listening to this precious morsel, observed, 

“ 1. My opinion is, that the Doctor knows more about the ‘ Fly Sheets’ than 
he is willing to have it believed. 2. That they pinch him more than he is 
willing to confess. 3. That he will read them ere long, and we shall have them 
up again.” In this last instance, the brother was deceived : the Doctor knew 
too well the danger of visiting such a hornet’s nest. One of the tory party, 
convinced of the truth of the facts, observed, “ the less that is said the better.” 
First, it is a fact, attested by a member, that they were never once named in any 
of the sittings of the Book-Committee in London. Secondly, that no formal 
defence was attempted in Conference — nothing beyond what was here stated, 
though a fine opportunity was afforded for the same, by a resolution in the 
Minutes of the Northampton District, said to be condemnatory of the “ Fly 
Sheets,” but which, if there, was cautiously requested to be kept back. As the 
above does not comprise a single sentence in the shape of answer, we have a 
right to pronounce — that the Dictator and his participants have permitted 
judgment to go by default, and by their silence, have sealed their own condem- 
nation. But let us analyze the several parts of this oration. 

(1.) The Doctor , of late , had seriously thought that his time had come to re- 
tire into obscurity. We should be glad to know what led him to think so ? Did 
it originate in a deep sense of his diminished powers, rendering him incapable 
of doing the work of the Lord as he had done it, or as it ought to be done ? If 
diminished at all, and so diminished, as to incapacitate him in some measure for 
it, then why should he consult any one on the subject, with such an impression 
on his heart, with such a conviction in his mind ? Ought he not, as an honest 
man before God, whose work it is, to act up to his convictions ? And can he 
with his convictions, consistently remain in the work, though the Missionary 
Committee and his friends profess to demur ? Nay, can he hope to be accepted 

of the Lord, when he is induced to remain in the work from such motives 

sheerly out of spite to “ Fly Sheets,” or to allow him his more elegant and good 
tempered phraseology— out of spite to “Fly Devils?” Soothingly sweet are 
such motives for a work so divine ! 

(2.) He did not like to do the work of the Lord with diminished 'powers • 
Then, why attempt it for the last fifteen years, when conscious that he had 
neither mind nor resolution to submit to the fag of making those preparations 

* 
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for the pulpit which are requisite to secure acceptance and increasing respect for 
his public ministrations ? 

(3.) He spoke quite apart from all consideration of certain publications. We 
would enquire here again, to preserve the change of thought, when he first per- 
ceived the diminution of his powers ? Was it before he heard of the “ Fly 
Sheets ?” If so, how came it to pass — with so much conscience, so much integ- 
rity, it did not happen to slip out on some pressing occasion ? But to this we 
have already adverted. 

(4.) He had not read these publications. What ! no part of them ? — They 
had been partially represented to him. So, then, he had heard of them. But if 
he had not read them himself, had they not been read to him ! A blind man can 
become as familiar with an article through the reading of another, as if he had 
been blessed with the faculty of sight, and read it himself. The fox is caught at 
last. Admitting that they had been but partially represented to him, how could 
he designate them “ Fly Devils ?” Did not that designation arise from his loss 
of temper, if they say nothing that is true about him. 

(5.) They represented him as tenacious of office. And is he not ? If he had 
not would he have allowed himself to fill the Presidential chair four times, when 
others equally capable of filling it, and considerably his seniors, had not been in 
it once ? Would he have allowed himself to continue President of the Theolo- 
gical Institution, for eleven years in succession ? Or would he have continued 
Secretary to the Missionary Society for a period of eighteen years, and the last 
thirteen of them successively? Let him break away from the imputation if 
he can, 

(6.) Fly Devils — and this kind of Diabolism. Why speak of productions 
thus, if he had not read them, nor heard them read, nor had them fully repre- 
sented to him ? But more ; if not familiar with the whole, what competency 
could there be to judge of them ? His knowledge, however, even in detail 
unwittingly slipped out now and then, in spite of concealment ; for when Mr. 
Fowler was speaking, he would say, by way of silencing him, and throwing dis- 
credit on a process of reasoning he was not disposed to meet, “ O, these are ar- 
guments employed in the “ Fly Sheets?” How did he know that, in his happy 
ignorance ? / 

(7.) He thought he had something better to do than to read them. We are 
glad to find he is improving, and hope he has something better to do than attend 
the House of Commons, and sit and read newspapers when he should be reading 
his Bible, and attending to the duties of his offices. But why not read them, 
and shew up their fallacy ? Truly, because the one is easy, and the other is not. 
Allowing him to have something better to do than to read them, we wish to know 
where the difference lies between reading them and wasting time in speaking of 
them ? 

(8.) They roused his energies . What energies ? Not those of the oldest 
and best, induced by Christianity. What, then ? the energies of an old, wise, 
kind-hearted, good minister of Christ ? Would that this were so apparent and 
prominent, as to render it difficult to put any other construction upon it consis- 
tent with charity and truth ! But they roused the energies of “the old man” 
— that man which the Doctor had in him before he knew anything of the new 
man.” 

(9.) He might be tempted to continue longer in the work than otherwise he 
should do. So, in this instance, the Doctor will resist the Devil by yielding to 
his temptation ! This is a way of resisting the Devil of which every sinner will 
be glad to hear ! Does the learned Doctor, as a divine, preach such doctrine in 
the pulpit ? or is it “ the old man,” in his dotage, speaking thus only among his 
friends in social life ? 

Strange feelings come over the Buntingian party. Even Doctor Newton, 
with all his Herculean energies, expressed an opinion that it was time for him- 
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self to retire from public office Some of the brethren deemed this also a kind 
of clap-trap to court pressure from without, for his continuance ; and thus to 
throw it on the wish of the majority of the brethren. 

7. — Revivals. Doctor Bunting, among other acts, moved the recall of 
Mr. Caughey, the American revivalist ; anxious to be understood, at the same 
time, that he was a friend to revivals ; and stating, that he originally belonged 
to the Band-Room revivalists in Manchester, but, from some cause or other* 
had left them. "Without entering upon the question in its distinct character, 
we cannot refrain from a few observations on the measure, in connection with 
the reverend mover himself, and the state of the body at large. He professed 
to be friendly to revivals, then, — 

(1.) Why has he done so little in the way of preaching, meeting the 
societies, and holding prayer meetings, for a series of years, to promote them ? 

(2.) Why did he not present an example of willingness to labour, by 
preaching before the last Conference, according to appointment ? Was he 
ashamed of preaching before the public, after the appearance of the “ Fly 
Sheets ?” Was he without a new sermon, and destitute of sufficient fortitude 
to push off an old one ? Had the spirit of preaching fled, owing to a dislike 
to the work, generated by secularization ? Or was he out of health ? The 
latter could not be the case, for he had declared, on giving an indirect hint 
respecting his continued competency for office, that he had not been so well 
for some months, during which period he had actually preached. Are we, then 
to resolve it into a want of the spirit of the work ? With what propriety, then, 
can he, by holding the office of President, stand at the head of the other 
officers, and candidates, of the Theological Institution P With what propriety 
can he, as Missionary Secretary, exhort Missionaries to enter the foreign 
work in the spirit of the apostles of Jesus Christ, when his own spirit and 
practice are adverse to pulpit efforts ? 

(3.) Why talk about the danger of slighting the ordinary means, when 
he himself is comparatively a stranger to their use ? The Church prayers, the 
sacrament, and a sermon read from the pulpit, were the ordinary means, when 
Mr. Wesley commenced his career. In the place of these, extempore prayer 
and preaching, prayer-meetings, band-meetings, society-meetings, &c , were 
adopted. These extraordinary means are now the ordinary means of Metho- 
dism, advocated, and denominated such by Doctor Bunting. The Quakers 
have their ordinary means ; the Baptists, the Independents, &c. have theirs ; 
but their ordinary means are not deemed sufficiently correct and effective for 
Wesleyans. This is harmless, providing Doctor Bunting think so. Now, the 
American revivalist comes down upon the ordinary means of old Methodism, 
as John Wesley came down upon the ordinary means of the Established Church, 

Where is the harm ? No other means have been employed by Mr. Caughey 
than the ordinary means of faith, prayer, and the word of God. He offers no 
new gospel ; he worships no new Deity ? he proposes no new Saviour ; he 
talks of no other Spirit. The means are the same ; but there is a difference in 
the manner of applying them. The instrument is the same — only, there is a 
difference in tfce handling : the ordinary means are rendered more effective by a 
new application of them to the head and the heart : and it would be well, if 
secularization — as shewn in the second edition of No. 1, had not unfitted the 
complainants for the work, even in the use of the ordinary means. 

(4.) It was moved that Mr. Caughey ’s Bishop should be requested to recal 
him, and that in the midst of serious lamentations over the small addition made 
to the society in the course of the year ; though the circuits in which he had 
laboured, were those in which the increase generally appeared. The total num- 
ber of members in Great Britain was 341,458 ; being an increase of only 960. 

In Ireland, it was found there had been a decrease of 380 ; on the mission 
stations, an increase of 441 ; leaving a total increase of 751. Why, there wag *■ 
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mope need of an importation of such men as Mr. Caughey, than of his recall. 
"We had both ordinary men, and ordinary means, and yet little had been done ; 
and in the midst of that little, our extraordinary men, had been locked up from 
the work in their separate locations. What makes Doctor Bunting’s conduct 
in the case the more objectionable is, that when he suggested the recall of Mr. 
Caughey, he never once proposed, that the resolution should be accompanied 
with a testimonial in favour of his excellent character, and extensive usefulness ; 
but when he was arguing against the expulsion of his favourite, Mr. P. C. 
Turner, who had injured the work, and disgraced the body, not only were former 
character and usefulness urged in mitigation of the evil, but advanced as a rea- 
son why he should still be preserved in the body. W e notice these things with 
a view to show how unfit such a man is, even iu point of religious feeling, to 
be looked up to, and submitted to, as the prime leader of the W esleyan body-. 
If the church is to be saved, the pope must fall : if the reformation is to go on, 
Wolsey must be removed out of the way. We make these remarks apart from 
the novel position in which Mr. Caughey stood to the English Conference, and 
the right of the Conference to look at the case, and decide upon it. But 
itinerant labourers were the men who shone the brighest during the discussion, 
whether for or against his recall — not locators, like Doctor Bunting. 

Poor Caughey was sadly aspersed in his motives by Doctor Newton, who 
had collected in his rounds, in his usual way, everything he had heard against 
him ; charging him especially with mereinary motives and propensities, This, 
as we have observed elsewhere, was not handsome, w hen his own gains for the 
last forty years are taken into consideration ; nor was it fair to tax Caughey 
with imaginary gains, without naming Doctor Bunting’s real thousands, to say 
nothing of his “ pickings ” during his Missionary Secretaryship ; or even of his 
(Doctor Newton’s) own favours and hony-falls, at Huddersfield and else- 
where. * 

One of the brethren proposed a resolution relative to Mr. Caughey, but 
not proceeding from the infallible Dictator, he objected to the wording of it, 
and intimated, in his wisdom, that he himself would prepare one. Accord- 
ingly, he moved, that a letter should be written to bis Bishop — Bishop Head- 
ding, to recall him. One of the American Ministers who was at the “ Evan- 
gelical Alliance,” in London, laughed at the folly of the Wesleyan Conference, 
lor moving for the recall of a located man : but what was still more laughable, 
the brethren who sided with the two learned Doctors — Bunting and Newton, 

* When Mr. Caughey requested an interview with Dr. Newton, at Scarbro’, in September 
last, at the time of the Missionary Meeting, the latter, after one of his bland greetings, was 
soon reduced to an unenviable and humiliating position, on being asked for the authorities 
of the statements to which he had given currency. On acknowledging them to he hear- 
say ” authorities, he, after receiving correct statements of some of his exaggerated tales, and 
a hat denial of others, was asked, why he was so ready to admit and circulate everything 
against him, (Mr. C.) without advancing a single thing of a redeeming character in liis 
favour — why he took such charges for granted, without being at the pains of examining 
into then’ truth — and how he himself would feel, if he ( Mr. Caughey) were to give currency 
to every report he had heard respecting himself ? stating, at the same time, that he could 
not in conscience treat any man in that way, and that character was too sacred a thing to 
he thus trifled with, inasmuch as it involved in it, truth, usefulness, brotherly love, and 
everything dear to man. The reverend Doctor left the room a much less man than he 
entered. And yet, after he had done all he could to injure the character and usefulness of 
this excellent man, in raking up unfounded tales, and giving further currency to them, and 
when a retaliating Providence began to shew itself, in the shape of anonymous and other 
letters, in a diminished number of invitations, in smaller collections, thinner congregations, 
in the rejection of his services in different quarters, and in being more frequently found at 
home than he was wont to he, he laboured to excite a general sympathy by his tale of woe, 
designating it a species of persecution, stating that it was worse than all the opprobium 
heaped upon him during the Warrenite struggle, and that this was the reward he received 
for spending one of the best constitutions God ever gave to man, in the Connexion. He 
did not state Iioav well that constitution had been supported, and how well he had been 
paid for his services. Suffering will be a fine argument in support of future honours. 
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opposed Mr. Caughey’s movements, v because be was under no Ecclesiastical 
control ; and yet Doctor Bunting moved that bis Bishop should be written to. 
in order to recall him ; thus implying the very authority which he had pre- 
viously denied, and which he had conjured up as an occasion against him ! 
Why write to his Bishop, if under no Ecclesiastical controul ? Methodism has 
been long enough ruled by this Infallible Head. 

With all the garnish Doctor Bunting laboured to throw over his conduct 
in this affair, it is impossible to acquit him of bad feeling towards the American 
revivalist. At the previous Conference, he had the profanity to act the harle- 
quin on the Conference platform, by placing Mr. Caughey in sueh a devotional 
attitude, as best to suit his own purpose, and burlesque the man, — standing, 
with his hands raised, and his eyes turned upward, before the brethren, — put- 
ting words into the mouth of Mr. Caughey, in his supposed devotions, and 
asking, “ Lord, must I go back to America ? ” No answer. “ Lord must I go 
back to America ? ” No answer yet. “ Lord, must I go baek to America ? ” 
Still, no answer. “Then, I must remain in England a little longer ” Thus 
not only making a mock of prayer and ics answers, but insinuating that the 
man was either an enthusiast, or a hypocrite, or both. In this he defeated his 
own design, as the means employed, were revolting to the best religious feelings 
of his brethren. What would he himself have said, if, on Messrs. Lord, Mars- 
ded, Hannah, Eeeee, or Newton, being impressed with the propriety of remain- 
ing longer in America than their intended stay, they had been thus burlesqued 
and aped by one of the American Bishops or Doctors.* 

8. — Traitors. With a view to make a deeper impression, Doctor Bun- 
ting raised the cry of “ Traitors in the camp,” on noticing the information 
communicated in the ‘ Ely Sheets a cry which he raised in the case of the 
“ Christian Advocate,” and the “ Patriot,” -when they communicated some un- 
desirable intelligence to the public. But we ask, so far as it concerns ourselves 
in the present ease, 

( I .) Whether the cry does not imply something like fear and an attempt at 
deception on the part of him that raises it ? Why attempt concealment, if all 
were right and straightforward ? Truth and honesty have nothing to’ fear. 
We ask. 



(2.) Whether it is not to be conjectured, that preachers are engaged in the 
composition of the “ Ely Sheets ? ” If so, they belong to the camp— are as truly 
members of the Conference — and are as much entitled to know, improve, and 
talk about the affairs of the Connexion, as Doctor Bunting himself ; and the 
treachery does not rest with those, who, by dint of hard labour, have’been able 
to filch out a little of the information that belongs to them, but to those who 
dishonestly and ungenerously try to keep back, and so defraud them of their 
right. We ask, 

(3.) Whether, when things are said in the Conference, they are to die 
there ? Are not the preachers who hear them to be influenced by them, to act 
upon them, not separately and alone, but in concert ? Is no permanent im- 
pression to be made by them ? Is profound silence to be maintained the 
moment the threshold of the Conference is passed ? Is that which is spoken 
■all right within, and wrong without ? We ask, 

(4.) Whether, when a thing is confined to preachers— seen and read by 
them — that thing is not as much in the camp, with the preachers out of doors 
as within the house P They constitute the camp whereever they are ; and what 
is confided to them, when parading in the camp-field, as when in their tents. It 
may, indeed, be said, that the privates are not to be made acquainted with all 
that passes in the tent of the General. True, but it is to this kind of general- 



Wlmt stamps the whole proceeding with the deeper baseness, is, that the allegation of 
Caughey haying ever made such an appeal to heaven, was totally false 
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ship we object, when brought into the Church of God, where all the preachers 
are officers and equals, and ought to be treated as honest, trust- worthy men. 
There are many brethren not allowed to go to Conference, and others who de- 
cline to go. Are not these as much entitled to know w hat is done and said, as 
the brethren present ? To these as well as to others we communicate of our 
abundance. But agreeably to Doctor Bunting’s doctrine, a good or a bad thing 
spoken in Conference, becomes a species of high treason the moment it crosses 
the threshold of the house : it is neither to be known, nor animadverted upon, 
by the timid, who are afraid to speak in Conference, or the absentee who is 
placed in circumstances to preclude his going. "We ask, 

(5.) "Whether we are not upon an equality with the generality of the 
brethren, who, at the close of each sitting of Conference, are in the habit of re- 
hearsing and discussing in the rooms, and at the tables of their friends, the dif- 
ferent topics brought before Conference ? They let the laity into the arcanum 
of Conference matters ; we confine ourselves to preachers, and so avoid a betrayal 
of trust — holding communion with the members of the house only. Doctor 
Bunting may not do this ; he is not honest enough ; his object is to hoodwink 
and withhold from the brethren their rights. We ask, 

(6.) Whether we have not exposed various evils that have existed long, 
and still exist P And we demand the reason of their being allowed. There 
must be a defect somewhere : and what has not been cured within, must be 
cured from without. Are members of the Conference (supposing them to be 
the writers of these “ Fly Sheets,”) to be charged with treachery for talking 
Conferential matters over among themselves upon paper ? no more than mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, or any of their constituents, are chargeable 
with traitorism for attempting to correct the errors of the- State by calling 
public attention to them. W e ask, 

(7.) Whether the deeper treachery does not lie at the door of Doctor Bunting 
and his party, who resorted to trick and to closed doors ? We are for day-light 
for things done openly in the face of the brethren — men who are neither knaves 
nor fools, but who are nevertheless, subject to the charge of both by the plans 
of Doctor Bunting. We are anxious that all should be allowed to participate 
in the same privileges. With Doctor Bunting things the least objectionable 
are only to be brought to light ; all else to be transacted hi secret. Which of 
the parties bear the strongest marks of traitor ? The men who court the light 
or the men who hate it ? We ask, 

(8.) Whether Doctor Bunting, of all men, has not the least right to talk 
about traitors ? — a man who has been labouring for years to betray the Con- 
nexion, by means of the “ Watchman,” into the hands of a state-church and 
tory faction, in opposition to the general views and feelings of the people ; — a 
man, who, on £215,000 being contributed on the occasion of the centenary, 
could without the sanction of the subscribers advise and justify the appropria- 
tion of £40,000 for a few rooms to squat himself down in in Bishopgate street ; 
a man who could coolly allow £800 to be taken out ot the Centenary Fund, 
unknown to the subscribers, to support the “Watchman,” — a speculation of 
his private friends and benefactors. 

We should be glad to know from whence the misunderstanding between 
the President and the Superintendents of different circuits has arisen, during the 
interim of Conference, respecting the employment of Mr.Caughey the former 
affirming it to be contrary to the decision of the Conference — without deigning 
to quote the law, and the latter declaring their utter ignorance of any law having 
passed, containing such a prohibition ? If any such resolution passed on that 
special point, why was it not clearly defined and promulgated ? Secret legislation 
will serve the purpose of men who are afraid to publish the laws they enact — 
who do not wish things to be carried out of Conference — and who wish to em- 
ploy their secret measures, as spring-guns andmen-traps, to catch the unwary, 
who may not be exactly to their mind, and who expect, m their unsuspecting in- 
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noceace, that they are treading on solid ground. We may be told that a reso- 
lution was passed, expressive of a wish for Mr. 0, to be recalled by his Bishop ; 
and that the President, after the resolution was passed, stated, that if any 
Superintendent should employ him, he should be called before the bar of Con- 
ference. But this latter portion constituted no part of the resolution ; and 
we are governed by law, not by opinion. The opinion of a President is entitled 
to respect, when sound and proper ; but not to obedience ; obedience belongs 
to the law. The Conference has been too long under the government of 
opinion. The ipse dixit of Doctor Bunting has been too often substituted for 
law. Those who insist upon such a law being enacted against the employ- 
ment of Mr. Caughey, must be able to state, when interrogated, at what stage 
of the Conference sittings it passed — who was the mover, who was the 
seconder, and who the supporters — by what kind of majority it was carried — 
and where it is to be found, whether in the published Minutes, or Conference 
Journal and if in the latter, whether it is there to be seen, by the parties 
arraigned, without interlineations, alterations, note, or comment P If men are 
to be governed, let the laws be promulged by which their conduct is to be 
regulated ; and if they are to be tried and condemned, let it be according to law. 
JV1 en are not to be tried by opinion ; for if so, where is the safety of the im- 
pugners and opposers of Mr. Caughey ? Some of these, it is to be feared, would 
have to ascend the scaffold first. — No ; let the brethren out of the Conference, 
know what is done in it ; and how is it done. 

9. — Committees. It was found that the Book-Committee had neglected 
to prepare a form for the solemnization of marriage in our chapels. Doctor 
Bunting stated that they had not time ; on which Mr. Osborne said the London 
Committees had too much to do, and asked why they could not thus be trusted 
with a Committee in the country ? Doctor Bunting here took the alarm, lest 
any of the appendages of power and state should be removed from his presence ; 
while Scott said, that in London they could get the best legal advice ! This was 
a deep fetch. But wh#t was legal advice to do with many of the other Com- 
mittees ? Why should work be delayed when other hands are ready to do it as 
well as able ? If there is not equal legal advice to be obtained in the country 
with the city, still two or three Queen’s heads would settle the difference. 

Though we have already noticed the packing of Committees, a word or two 
more may be said on the subject, with a view to preserve a lively recollection of 
it in the minds of the brethren. Take the present Methodistic year of 1846 : 

We have no law prohibiting Supernumeraries being members of our Com- 
mittees of Privileges, Missions, Schools, Book Affairs, and other Connexional 
ones. Our usage, however, has been to leave them off, when there was no pros- 
pect of their returning to the regular work again. But of late it has been the 
policy of those who have grasped at power among us, to retain some of the Su- 
pernumerary brethren, who have been favourable to their measures, on our Con- 
nexional Committees, to the total exclusion of the rest. This we cannot but 
consider to be a piece of fulsome flattery, not to say partiality, to the few, as 
well as glaring injustice to the great body of the Supernumeraries. We can see 
some reason in paying this honour to Mr. Beece, who has been longer in the 
work than any other man among us ; but we should have thought more favour- 
ably of the judgment and prudence of Mr. Reece, had he left the work as soon as 
he became incapable of performing it, and refused the honour offered to him, un- 
til the like honour should be paid to such of his Supernumerary brethren as were 
capable of serving the Connexion, by being placed on its Committees. Was 
the honour paid to Mr. Henry Moore, who was his senior by eight years ? — 
Or to Mr. Highfield his senior by two years ? — Or to Messrs. Reynolds the 
first, and Joseph Sutcliffe, his seniors by one year ? O, no ! And what reason 
can there be for retaining Mr. George Marsden on nearly all our Committees, 
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since he became a Supernumerary, while Messrs. J. Kershaw and Wm. Shel- 
merdine, his seniors bv two years, and Mr. Robert Smith his senior by one 
year are on none ? And why should Mr. France be kept on any of our Com- 
mittees, while Messrs. Burdsall, F. Collier, Isaac Turton, and some others, his 
seniors, and Messrs. Blacket, Everett, # Bicknell, and some others, but little 
his juniors, are on none ? 

Is it said that Messrs. Reece and Marsden have filled the Presidential 
Chair ? So had Henry Moore. Or is it said, that they were our represen- 
tatives to the American Conference ? And was not that itself sufficient 
honour for the service they rendered to the body ? Or is it said, that they 
have served the Connexion with acceptance, fidelity, and efficiency? And 
have not those already named, and many other of the Supernumeraries, served 
the Connexion with equal fidelity, acceptance and effect? We say yes, and 
fear no contradiction in saying so, from candid and impartial men. We there- 
fore think it proposterous, to use the softest language, that Mr. Marsden should 
be on the Missionary Deputation, and on eight Committees, Mr. Reece on 
seven Committees, and Mr. France on two, while so many are not on one, 
some of whom are their seniors, and some of whom are quite as competent, 
and some more so, to serve the Connexion as efficiently as they. This favour- 
itism on the part of those who have been elevated to office by favouritism, 
neither shows love for the welfare of the body, nor yet for the brethren at 
large. Messrs. Reece and Marsden are two of the very men that have been 
employed in the work of packing Committees, for years; and being acquainted 
with the trade and the secrets, they are retained. It does not suit the purpose 
of the inventor of the scheme to enlarge the boundaries of the ring, by the 
admission of untried men. Unless the Nomination Committee be dissolved, 
the packing system of favouritism will still go on. 

10. — Governor of Richmond Institution. Mr. W. Stamp was pro- 
posed agreeably to the pre-concerted plans of the London clique ; having 
been talked of, and himself been written to on the subject, soon after the 
suspension of Mr. Turner. Two more amiable and better qualified persons 
could not scarcely be found to fill the situation, than these : not a breath, 
therefore, or a feeling of the hoart, rises against them personally. If the 
office is necessary, they are the persons to fill it. But we object to it, first, as 
unnecessary. Mr. Farrar, the Classical Tutor, was able to fill the office cheer- 
fully — without interfering with his other duties— and did so to the delight of 
all inmates during the whole twelve months of Mr. Turner’s suspension : 
so that, to this may be added, as in several cases of Mr. Wesley’s “ Primitive 
Physic” — “Tried.” Secondly, we object to it, as a part of the pre-concerted 
plans of the party who are grasping at power, and wishing to have the ap- 
pointment of every man to office in their own hand. ' Thirdly, we object to it, 

* We are not surprised at the treatment of this gentleman. Twenty-six years ago, when 
Mr. Everett Avas in London, the venerable Walter Griffith observed, in our hearing, that 
Mr. Bunting remarked to him, while Editor of the Magazine, “ I do not know what to 
make of Mr. Everett, for he seems to have no confidence in me ” Mr. E. has too shrewd 
an insight into character to misplace his confidence, and too much independance to become 
the tool of any man. But Avhat a confession ! When Mr. E. was told this, he laughed and 
said — “ He is to pity, if that pains him : when Haman found that Mordecai would neither 
uncoA'er the head nor how the knee, he should have passed him by in silence, and not have 
exposed himself to the remarks of others. In my OAvn case, I love a solid base for the 
superstructure of my friendship to rest upon ; and being a free man, I will not allow my- 
self to be lent out as a ladder for any man to mount by, who, the next minute after he has 
gained his point, may spurn it with his foot.” This, to us, is the key to the secret, why, 
since then, Mr. E. has not contributed to the pages of the Magazine, and Avljy he has been 
treated so scurvily by its Editors and Book Steward, whom he knows to be at the beck of 
Doctor Bunting. But he has a literary existence of his own, of which they cannot deprive 
him. • ■> 
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because it can scarcely be deemed a Conference act, not one-third of the 
brethren present voting for it. Fourthly, we object, to it, because it removes 
efficient men from the regular work, at a time when there is more than usual 
deficiency of labourers both in the home and foreign field. Messrs. Doctor 
Beaumont, Fowler, and Vevers opposed it. Doctor Beaumont, from the ex- 
perience of the year, as in the case of Mr. Farrar, suggested the propriety of 
connecting literary office with domestic oversight. Another of the brethren 
proposed Mr. Fish, as he had been somewhat indisposed, and it would relieve 
him from the severe work of a circuit. But as Mr. Fish was not quite the 
man of the party, Doctor Bunting, who, of course had not read them, and was 
therefore ignorant of them, answered all the arguments of his opponents by 
one fell sweep, by stating that they were the arguments employed in the “ Fly 
Sheets insinuating that those who employed the one must have had some- 
thing to do with the other. Mr. T. Jackson declared that no invalid — refer- 
ring to Mr. Fish’s state of health — was fit for the office. Here Doctor Bunting 
again rallied, and came to the aid of the Theological Tutor, by stating that, 
though he respected age, &c., yet it was not always proper to choose the oldest 
officer in the army, or the oldest surgeon in an hospital, in dangerous and diffi- 
cult cases. He thus got quit of all his arguments, to which previous allusion 
has been made, in favour of inducing the aged Entwistle into the same office, 
and the invalid Bowers, neither of whom- was fit for the regular work of a 
circuit. And yet in the teeth of these sayings and doings, Henry Fish the in- 
valid, unfit for his office, stands on the Minutes as Superintendent of a circuit, 
and— for the first time, chairman of a District, without the least notice of 
unfitness for either of these situations ! and W. Stamp, an effective man, is 
sent to superintend the soup kitchen and ask a blessing upon the food ; the 
President, meanwhile, being driven to the necessity of inviting, by letters 
patent. Supernumeraries into the regular work. Even Doctor Bunting could, 
two successive Conferences, ask, as we have already observed, why Mr .Everett, 
a partial invalid, was not again pressed into the regular work. "Why did he 
not offer himself for it, after years of comparative ease ? Or, as indolence is 
one of his constitutional besetments, which it is his duty to overcome, why not 
name his colleagues ? 

II. — Pastoral Visitation. This has been the subject of a Prize Essay . 
It was largely descanted upon in the Financial Committee, held in London, 
in the course of last spring. It was again the subject of conversation at the 
close of last Conference, in which Doctor Bunting took a prominent share, as 
on other occasions, when introduced. Now, we wish to know what he has 
done the last twenty years, in the way of pastoral visitation ? Nay, what he 
ever did in this way ? or what the leading men of his party have done in this 
way ? To say nothing of weekly visitations, even the quarterly visitation of 
the classes is found too heavy for the seculars. Take a case, which will fit 
elsewhere. Mr. Beecham being informed, (we have time and place,) after 
jireaching, when in the immediate vicinage of London, that, according to ap- 
pointment, he would be expected to meet a small class in the afternoon, some- 
what murmuringly excused himself, saying, that he was expected to dine at 

Squire ’s about a mile from the chapel ; and that it would therefore be 

very inconvenient to return all that way to meet a class ; and that he con- 
ceived moreover, that the duty of giving tickets ought not to be imposed upon 
him, considering the character and weight of his work during the week !! The 
squire’s pheaton was sent to convey him to the dinner table, and the above 
was the only service he had for the day. When a man is too high to meet the 
children of God, it is time he was taught better. It will be found, on exam- 
ination, that the most talk about pastoral visitation, has been with those to 
whom it has been most irksome, and who have done least in it — Doctor Bunt- 
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ing and his party. These are the gentlemen who sit and enact kws, which 
they have the effrontery to urge others to keep, without touching them even 
with their little finger. Doctor Bunting is appointed one of the Committee to 
prepare a plan for Pastoral Visitation fbr the consideration of next Conference. 
Minutes, 1846, p. 152. A very proper person ! and it is hoped, that he will 
embody his own experience and practice in the suggestions he may have to 
offer. 

12. — Wastt or Labourers. — On a young preacher being named at Con- 
ference, whose ministry had been crowned with success in the conversion of 
sinners, Doctor Bunting observed, that if we had more men like him, we should 
have no occasion for Mr. Caughey ; forgetting that, if himself and others 
located and secularized in London, were to go forth as labourers there would 
be still less need of such men ; not to omit adverting to the fact, that America 
was repaying, in the labours of Mr. Caughey, and in the order of Providence, a 
small moiety of the debt she owed to the body, for the Missionaries sent thither 
by the Conference in by-gone days. We may send, it would seem, but we are 
not to receive. Apart from that, when complaints were uttered of a want of 
ministerial success through the year, both in the Conference and in the Mis- 
sionary Committee, Doctor Beaumont observed, by way of putting down the 
frivolous apologies and causes resorted to, that what was most needed in the 
Connexion was a spirit of deeper solicitude for souls, and a larger class of 
labourers — men of toil and effort in the work. Doctor Bunting, who felt where 
this touched and knew how this might be directed against himself and other 
located seculars in the metropolis, said, that there was no substantial proof that 
the piety of the Wesleyans was declining — blinding his hearers by shifting the 
mint of Doctor Beaumont’s remark respecting ministerial labourers to tho 
people— and that we were in danger of discouraging each other — obliquely 
booking at the effects which the “Ply Sheets” might have on the minds of 
others respecting himself and his colleagues, who were not overburthened with 
labour. He hoped, however, that the reasons w T hy religion did not make greater 
progress among us would be well sifted at the proper time ; further stating, 
that the Lord w as convincing us that it was not more money, but more prayers 
we wanted. — “ Watchman,” July 29, 1846. We have to regret that he has been 
so many years in learning this part of the Christian’s alphabet, and that he has 
been so ungrateful as to set at naught the siftings which we have presented to 
himself and to his friends. Different proposals were submitted to the Confer- 
ence by Messrs. Powler, Vevers, Cusworth, and Doctor Beaumont, to fill up 
the ranks, and, among other measures, recommended that young men should be 
taken out of the institution, rather than that the work should be impeded — 
Doctor Beaumont concluded an impassioned burst of eloquence with — “ Loose 
them, and let them go, for the Lord hath need of them.” Doctor Bunting 
sarcastically replied, “ You may loose the asses, and let them go.” Doctor 
Beaumont here retorted, with his usual quickness and force, saying, “ There is 
a higher and a lower analogy, and a Christian minister ought never to take the 
lower when the higher is within his reach.” This pinched, as well it might — 
the orator being supplied not only with knowledge, but with taste.* Besides, 

* The President, before the ballot was taken for the London District, requested that he 
might be excused from serving the office of Chairman, which request was supported by 
Doctor Bunting, on the score of other engagements. To a remark from the floor of the 
house, he replied, “ You want an analogy. When does the speaker of the House of Com- 
mons become the chairman of a Committee of that House ? Or when does the colonel of a 
regiment become adjutant, or the adjutant pay-master sergeant ? He was trying to get 
decently out of the previous analogy by a flourish in this case. But Doctor Beaumont 
would admit of no quarter, by objecting to the introduction of a political or military ana • 
logy ; while others saw a too great aptitude for political analogies, and a too great farnili 
arity with the House of Commons, whose spirit and usages he had been so ready to mix 
up with the simplicity of Methodism. But Doctor Bunting may be asked, so far as the 
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look at the reflection on Quarterly and District Committees, for recommending 
and the Conference for accepting asses, not to say the reproach bestowed on 
the Theological Institution, of which he was the head, for feeding, lodging, and 
instructing the assinine breed ! felicitously closing in upon himself, without in- 
tending it — for as they were asses till they finished their Theological course in 
the Institution, and he himself had never been educated in one, he was still in 
a more degraded condition than the persons referred to, who had been at the 
“crib.” 

13. — Curates. The curate system is increasing among us. The President 
lias one, to which we entertain no objection. But we decidedly object to 
Doctor Newton being indulged in this way, for reasons stated in our second 
edition of No. 1 ; and we also object to Messrs. Young, Pengelly, and Waddy 
having each a man. Our opposition does not lie against the men, but against 
the principle, and against the reason assigned to establish it. The reason 
assigned in the case of Mr. Young, is, that of enabling him, as Chairman, to 
visit the Cornish District. For a settled supply, there ought to be perpetual 
visiting. But if one chairman is to be thus elevated and indulged, why not 
every chairman ? We see part of the Bishop plan peeping out, after which 
some of our tory Churchites have been so long and ardently pining — the bishop 
visiting his diocese ! Mr. Pengelly is allowed one, as Secretary of the School 
Fund. But why throw the whole of the secular parts upon the minister of the 
sanctuary ? Why not employ a local preacher or other layman, to attend to the 
secular department? Nay, why not, if he must be kept by the Connexion, 
place Mr. Armstrong there, instead of going about the country like a gentle- 
man ? Doing what ? If Mr. Waddy is unable to do his work, let him retire 
like other supernumeraries, who have asked for no such favour, and would incur 
no such expense. It was a wise regulation under the Levitical economy, that 
the priests should retire at a certain age, and not yield to the sanctuary half 
or imperfect service. The cause demands our fullest energies. The most out- 
rageous aspect of the curate system is, to admit its increase, or even its 
existence, when men cannot be found for the regular work — when the President, 
as already noticed, has been compelled, government-like, in a case of emer- 
gency, to invite worn-out supernumeraries into the field ! The accumulation of 
offices upon one man has led to this ? and for this again we must look to the 
systems of Location, Centralization, Secularization, practised in the 
metropolis, as the principal cause — and, to a constant change of officers and a 
division of labour, as its cure. Curates in London, where there are so many 
preachers in the regular work — supernumeraries, institutionists, officials, local 
preachers, and chance priestly visitors — is beyond endurance. The curates 
are nearly all given to the supporters of Doctor Bunting ; others have to ga 
without. And yet when Dr. Clarke required a little aid, no one looked more 
sternly at it than Doctor Bunting. There are many objections to the curate 
system, besides those already hinted. 

(1.) It seriously affects our funds. Whence comes the support ? If not 
from the Connexional funds, still, from the circuits; and these again are cramped 
in their financial energies, and prevented from doing more for the general work. 

(2.) The young men are not equal to the men whose pulpits they supply, 
and the result is a serious injury to the circuits. 

(3.) Self indulgence is encouraged in the men for whom a curate is pro- 
vided. When a visit of pleasure draws in another direction, when the rain 
descends, when the night is cold and dark, the hack will be sure to be on the road. 

(4.) It reverses the order of God and of Methodism, by making the 
Christian ministry a mere secondary matter. 

subject of descending is concerned, when a primitive Apostle ever thought of becoming a 
Hnancier and located clerk in a Mission Hbuse ? 
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(5.) It destroys the apostolic spirit in the men to whom the supply u 
granted, and places them on a degrading level with Missionary Secretaries and 
Book-Stewards. Why not divide Charles Prest’s twelve or thirteen honours 
and offices among twelve or thirteen of his brethren, who are superior to him- 
self in all things — *ave one (he knows what we mean), and who are unadorned 
with a single laurel ? 

14. — Free Passage for Missionaries. J. Irving, Esq., will have read 
in the minutes of this year, the following paragraph, p. 110 : “That this meet- 
ing has heard with thankfulness the offer of J. Irving, Esq , to convey a Mis- 
sionary, free of expence to the Society, to any part of the world to which his 
ships in future may at any time be going : and trusts that this example may be 
followed by the shipowners of Bristol and other ports.” This is as it should 
be. But we should be glad to know what encouragement “ the shipowners of 
others ports” have to imitate such an “ example ? ’ What will the Missionary 
Committee, and the friends of Missionaries, think of the conduct of one of its 
servants, in the following relation, as given by the gentleman himself? A ship- 
owner had a vessel some time ago, about to sail for Australia. Her cabin, 
which was a very spacious one, was fitted up for first-class passengers. Being 
in London, and desirous of aiding the Mission cause, he went to the Centenary 
Hall, which has been designated “ the palace of the four kings,’ to offer a free 
passage to any Missionary going thither, or to any others there might be a wish 
to forward. The shipowner was accompanied by two friends, one of whom 
was a leading man in the body, in a provincial town southerly. The livery man 
left them standing in the Hall, while he went for Mr. Beecham, who came out 
to the shipowner — heard his offer — and without ever thanking him for his in- 
tent, or begging him to take a seat, or asking him, together with his friends, 
to look over the building, simply told him they had no Missionary going 
out then, — abruptly wished them good morning, and instantly retired into his 
privy-chamber leaving the three gentlemen too much astounded by his rude- 
ness, sufficiently to recover themselves to give him a parting blessing, which 
one of them was capable of doing. The shipowner and his family are all hearty 
Methodists. We leave this to make its own impression. Three years is a 
sufficient length of time to keep any man in office : during that period he will 
scarcely rise above a servant; if longer, we may expect the airs, the tone, and 
independence of a master. 

15. — Supernumeracy. The case of Mr. Reece was mentioned as retiring 
from the regular work, when Doctor Bunting proposed that a similar resolution 
should be entered into as ihat in the case of Messrs. II. Moore, and J. Wood, 
in 1827. This furnished him with a fine opportunity of aiming an indirect blow 
at Doctor Clarke, by stating that there was no Miss Nancyism about Mr. R. ; 
that having laboured 59 years he was not disposed to indulge a foolish vanity to 
attempt his 60th, when he felt himself inadequate to the work ; — Doctor Clarke 
having wished to complete the 50th of his itineracy. And yet Mr. Reece, whom 
we venerate both for age and character — character, whether private or ministe- 
rial — was obliged to have help before he retired. But the fact is, Doctor Bunt- 
ing has long acted as though he would like Doctor Clarke placed somewhere in 
the back-ground of Methodism, and himself in the front, as the only object of 
admiration ; not only so, but our classification of his son and himself, in No. 2, i 
with Doctor Clarke, could not but be felt, and was to be paid off by a side wind. 
IV.—THE CORE AND CURE OF MISRULE. 

All public bodies are in danger of departing, by little and little, from first 
principles. It is necessary to keep a most vigilant eye upon the earliest symp' 
toms of deviation from the straight line ; and we hope we shall not be charged 
with undue suspicion for doing this in these papers. From some such depar- 
ture, insensibly creeping in among us, a good deal of the present uneasiness has 
arisen. 
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1 . — It was most evidently a principle with those venerable men to whom, 
after Mr. Wesley’s death, was entrusted the settling of the constitution of 
Methodism, that, in all cases of election to office , — (and indeed in all instances 
where personal favour or feeling was likely to interfere,) — the vote of the Con- 
ference should he taken by ballot. The solemn admonition of Mr. Wesley, written 
with his own hand, was delivered to them at their first Conference after his 
death. It implored them “ by their love to him, to do nothing by prejudice or 
partiality and it was present to their minds in all their arrangements. The 
instances of election to any office, were, indeed, at that time very few. What 
would have been thought of abstracting from the regular work of ihe ministry 
four men for missionary secretaries, — six for a Theological Institution, — three 
for the Book-Room, — two for the schools, &c., &c., — it is difficult to tell. 

2. — Now, the true spirit of Wesleyanism, in respect to this matter, may be 
gathered from the fact, that by common consent it was agreed that all these elec- 
tions ought to be by ballot ; and by ballot — (though efforts have been secretly 
made, again and again, to deprive the brethren of this their ancient liberty,) — 
they still remain. Usage, however, has been suffered to deviate from this pri- 
mitive model. Care has been taken that not one of the offices which have been 
so profusely created of late years, should be entered upon by the spontaneous 
suffrages of the brethren generally. Nomination, and a show of hands, have 
been the order of the day. How can anything else but distrust, and a want of 
confidence, be the result ? 

3. — But this is not all. The election of men to office is, at present, still 
less in the power of the Conference than it was a few years ago, when less of 
lay-influence existed in the Committees. 

We wish here to observe, that we have no objection to the introducing 
of lay-men on these Committees. We think it very proper that the general sense 
of the whole connexion should be represented in them. But is it so represented ? 

4. — In recommending this, we are quite sure that we are “standing in 
the ancient ways and following the example of men whose prudence and 
good sense were unquestionable. Take the following example. For the purpose 
of drawing up the Plan of Pacification in 1795, the most important Committee, 
perhaps, that was ever selected by the Conference was chosen in the way we 
mention. The fact itself, and the reasons assigned for it, are- worthy of serious 
consideration. We give them in the very words of these open-hearted and 
sincere men, whose honesty and integrity we greatly admire. “ On the second 
day, we saw the necessity of appointing a Committee to prepare a Plan of 
General Pacification ; and that the Committee might be men of our own choice, 
in the fullest sense of the word,” (it will be perceived that it is the whole 
Conference that speaks,) “ we resolved that they should be chosen by ballot.” 
Minutes, Vol. I., page 322. 

5. — But, to return ; — As things now are, Cenference has very little to do 
in choosing a man for any official station. For example, it will probably come 
to pass, some of these days, — though we apprehend, not very soon, if the wishes 
of the present occupants are to decide the time, — that it may be necessary to 
seek a successor, we will say, to one of the Missionary Secretaries. Will the 
Conference originate the choice of such an official ? Nothing of the kind ! A 
proposal will come before them, as the earnest recommendation of a Committee 
partly consisting of laymen ; — and these, as is notorious, not elected with any 
impartiality. For whether we look at the men tvho are chosen, or at the men 
systematically excluded, there is, in these elections, much more to wonder at than 
to approve. The matter will come before the Conference, just as the latter 
recommendation of this kind did, with this viva voce addition. — Now that you 
have laymen on your Committees, attention is due to their recommendation.” 
Can any unbiassed opinion of the Conference be anticipated after this ? 
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6. — We have elsewhere exposed the utter futility of the pretence, — “ You 
have your remedy. You may hold up your hand against the individual pro- 
posed.”* The answer is obvious. You forget that you have just told me that 
W. W. Stamp (we merely use the name for the sake of illustration) has been 
selected already as the most suitable person, by a very influential and mixed 
Committee, whose opinion ought to have weight with me. You forget, too, 
that W. W. Stamp (I will suppose the case) is my personal friend. And, 
though I may be convinced that 1 could find a more suitable man, — though I 
may be convinced that to take him out of the regular work would be doing an 
injury to the cause of God, and, at the same time, would be doing an injury to 
"VV. W. S. himself ; in a word, although I may be convinced that another ought 
to be chosen, yet, as he is my friend , and, after what has occurred has now set 
his heart on being elected , you place me under a strong temptation either to give 
a vote contrary to my conscientious conviction, (which I will not do,) or to be 
neuter : as the majority of the whole Conference often are on these occasions. 

Can any one deny, that this is a state of things which ought forthwith to be 
amended ? 

7. — In nothing did the wisdom of the men of 1795 more manifestly appear 
than in their established mutual confidence among the brethren ; and in their 
putting it, by means of the ballot, out of the power of any one man to lord it 
over his equals. On the other hand, men are kept in office, whom two-thirds of 
their brethren believe to be, (to say the least,) not the most jit for the places 
they fill. We know that this will be denied in argument ; but we are as sure 
of it as we are of any proposition in Euclid. We dare the gainsayer to 
the proof. Let him consent to have it put to the ballot, and he will see ! ! 

8. — It will be perceived that we ardently wish to dispense with the services 
of the Nomination Committee altogether. The brethren need no such help as 
this Committee professes to render, They can do the work themselves. 

9. — We have now, according to the title of this chapter, searched to “ the 
Core of all misrule.” We believe, too, that we have suggested the only “ cure.” 
The brethren have the remedy in their own hands. But “ herein the patient 
must minister to himself.” It remains with you, independent members of the 

• The self-comp! acent arrogance of some of these Reverend Committee-men is truly 
wonderful, and would he exceedingly amusing were it not for the regret we must ever feel, 
that things have been permitted to arrive at such a state as to allow such exhibitions to be 
at all possible. For example : — a resolution, previously in close conclave concocted, is moved, 
apd seconded, and supported, in open Conference, by three of the select cabal. After a speech 
or two from other members of the same conclave, in defence of the resolution, some unlucky 
brother, “below' the bar of the house,” rises to show reasons per contra. He is immediately 
marked by the privileged few as 1 a disaffected man,” “an opposer of the Conference/’ and 
the brand of reprobation is forthwith fixed upon him; and the brethren appear, with meek 
resignation, quietly to admit the justice of the condemnation. So general, indeed, has the dis- 
position become toput “ The Committee” in the place of “The Conference,” and to 
consider the opposers of one as hostile to the other, that we have known men, in other respects 
high minded and liberal, who have privately remonstrated with the refractory brother after the 
following fashion: — “My dear brother, if you had nothing better to propose, why place 
yourself in an attitude of hostility against The Conference!” By “*Tbe Conference,” 
gentle reader, you are to understand, not The Brethren, in their collective capacity 
assembled, to consider the affairs of that part of God’s heritage over w hich he hath made them 
“ overseers but the proposer, and seconder, and supporter of the aforesaid resolution, with 
the two or three orators who spoke in its defence ! Thus have the brethren surrendered the 
power of legislation into the hands of- a few self-elected individuals, virtually excluded them- 
gelves from the “ Conference ;” and it would be wiser and more dignified were they to remain 
at home, attending to the work of their respective circuits, rather than countenance by their 
presence the annual farce “ got up,” and enacted for the special gratification of Messrs. Bunt- 
ing and Co., and the lay-lords whom he delighteth to honour. So much for “ the remedy ” of 
holding up the hand, or lifting up the voice, against plans and propositions previously “ ordered 
in all things and sure,” 



Conference, in whom, under God, all our confidence is placed, to say whether 
the present state of things shall continue. 

V.— FLOATING OPINIONS. 

Much may be collected from public opinion, either in the way of discourage- 
ment or comfort. The following sentiments and expressions have reached our 
ears and our eyes, either brought in or transmitted by friends, or casually 
heard in the social circle, when the parties interested were not suspected to be 
present. We can filiate the whole as to time, place, and person, but forbear ; 
each parent will know his own child, though it may have passed through half-a 
dozen hands on its passage to us ; — and of this we are certain, that, as to effect, 
not one will be lost here, whether brought into existence — as they all were — 
before ,, during , or after Conference. 

“ It is very extraordinary,” says one to start with, “ but these ‘ Fly Sheets,’ 

I find, have been out some time, and I have never heard of them till now — 
[July:] and what is remarkable, they have not once been named in the Book 
Committee, of which I am a member.” 

“ The first formal mention of the ‘ Fly Sheets,’ in the Conference was this 
morning, [July 31,] by the great personage who has the most right to feel in- 
terested in them. After charging Mr. Fowler with their publication, he inti- 
mated that he did not mean to say that he was anyways implicated, than as hav- 
ing furnished information from his note book.” 

“ The general opinion appears to be that No. 1 of the Physickers is very 
severe, but sadly too true — that No. 2 is full of excellence, and great hopes are 
entertained as to the salutary operation, which it is so well calculated to produce.” 

“ Some are of opinion that the Conference cannot notice the “ Fly Sheets” 
in any formal way ; but I remind these of its dignity in the case of the ‘ Wes- 
leyan Takings.’ 

“ Though the spirit of the first is bad, it contains many things that are sub- 
stantially true.” 

“ All seem to agree here that No. 2 has disposed effectually of the question 
of re-election.” 

“ It is stated, when Mr. W. M. B. read it, he was made absolutely ill by it, 
and that, till then, he knew nothing of the £2000 given to his father.” 

“ More than one is concerned in these “ Fly Sheets.” 

“ There is a regularly organized Committee, and a returned Missionary 
wrote No. 1.” 

It is desirable that the real Junius should be kept in profound secrecy, as 
‘ the powers that be’ would persecute to death the acknowledged author of their 
confusion. On this account and, also for the sake of the good which will be 
effected by its occult influence, it is hoped that its author or authors shall ever be 
the ‘ Great Unkown.’ ” 

“ Alder merits the castigation he has received and so does Prest ; and both, 
I hope, will improve under the rod. The latter, on one or two occasions, was 
refused a hearing in the Conference.” 

“ None but a base assassin would write thus.” 

“ It is thought that the * Fly Sheets’ have tended to tone down the spirit of 
the Dictator.” 

“ I was in a knot of the clique yesterday. We were all talking jovially to- 
gether, — but the moment the election was announced, one would have deemed they 
had all been like a certain Priest of old — struck dumb in the Temple.” 

“ The Preachers look well and very gentlemanly, and conduct themselves 
as such among the people.” 

“How sudden the change ! It is like the’shock of an earthquake to the 
Old Dynasty — like the still small voice to the free and the happy. I hope we 
shall never use our ‘ liberty for a cloak of licentiousness, but by love serve one 
another.” 
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c< I have heard many say during this Conference that the * Fly Sheets’ 
secured Atherton the chair, and Beaumont into the Hundred.” 

“ Doctor Bunting hinted to Mr. Fowler that he must have known something 
about these ‘ Fly Sheets,’ but was indignatly repelled, and had to back out as 
decently as he could, Mr. Fowler telling him he would put him to his proof when 
his character was called over.” 

“ Doctor Bunting, in opposition to Doctor Beaumont, said he would argue 
the subject of re-elections at a proper time ; but the time never arrived.” 

“The general opinion of those who have not sold themselves to ‘the 
powers that be’ is, that No. 2 has unfolded some of the most wholesome and 
useful statements, which could appear ; and the effort of a certain personage 
to shield himself under the sympathies of his brethren, can only afford a very 
1 temporary accommodation !’ ” 

“ The Missionary Secretaries were placed in a position, which ought to have 
led them to defend themselves by answering the charges of extravagance pre- 
ferred against them — especially Doctor Alder.” 

“ The Secretaries ought either to have defended themselves, or to have 
resigned.” 

“ There is a deal of acrimony in the first, but a great deal of truth.” 

“ I regret to find that occasion has been given for so much severity.” 

“ The ‘ Fly Sheets’* will be sure to do good. Take the Stationing Com- 
mittee ; great mischief is done to character by the whispers of the Representa- 
tives ; and being bound to secrecy, men are living on in the body, without a 
knowledge of the cause or occasion of their treatment ; and therefore, without 
the means to help themselves. Let those who talk about anonymous attacks, and 
who tell us, if the writers of the ‘ Fly Sheets’ have such charges against the 
reigning party, that they should come forward openly and prefer them — let them, 
I say, look at home, and think of this.” 

“ I look back at the Conference with intense interest. To me, there seems 
to have come upon us the first inspiration of a spirit, which, in future, though 
in no very distant days, is to give a new aspect to the administration of Metho- 
dism. I may be wrong ; but to my mind the great ‘ Image’ rocks on the plain. 
What will become of all the sackbut players ?” 

“ They will never allow the second edition of No. 1 to remain unanswered, 
or unnoticed. What a strong proof of their guilt is their past and present silence? 
Had there been any misrepresentation, we should have had a circular long ago, 
indignantly denying the odious charges.” 

“ I am resolved for one, and I know many more of the same mind, to abide 
by single elections in the case of Presidency ; never will I vote for the re-election 
of a man, however excellent, who has filled the Presidential chair before. No. 2 
of the ‘ Fly Sheets,’ has settled that question with me for ever. There is no fear 
of a dearth of Presidents, while we have such men to fill the chair as S. Jackson, 
Doctor Beaumont, J. Lomas, J. Fowler, W. Vevers, D. Walton, W, Lord, 
J. P, Haswell, J. Methley, A. Bell, E. Walker, F. A. West, and others; any of 
whom will fill it with as much dignity, wisdom, experience, and piety, as either 
John Scott or Edmund Grindrod. If one man is more worthy than another to 
fill the chair, it is Dr. Newton ; but much as I admire him, the principle is still 
more valuable to me than he is ; and by the principle of single elections I am 
resolved to abide.” 

“ Like Napoleon, Doctor Bunting’s dynasty will begin, continue, and end 
in himself.” 

“ There is too much truth in the ‘ Fly Sheets,’ and, I add, they ought to be 
answered — that is, if they can be answered.” 

“ I have heard a complaint on the part of some of the Missionaries, that 
more is laid to their charge, in the General Report, than the station on which 
they have laboured has cost ; and that they have, consequently, been unable to 
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make their own private accounts tally with the published acounts, as to actual 
expenditure. This is an argument in favour of an impartially drawn Com- 
mittee of Examination- — but not from among themselves. Some of the Mis- 
sionaries, I am told, have been kept out of their just claims for years, and 
others of them, have absolutely to turn fish -mongers, and sell fish for a living. 
If this were known to a generous people like the Methodists, every feeling of 
their nature would revolt at it.” 

“There is an error in the second edition of No. 1, of the ‘FlySheets.’ 
Instead of £800 being abstracted from the Centenary Fund, by the trick 
of changing Information into Advertisements , it will be seen by adverting 
to the ‘ General Centenary Report,’ in the ‘general disbursements’ at the close, 
that no less a sum than £1,406 13s. 7d. was taken from the contributions of the 
people, to support the ‘Watchman.’ In this way, these tory speculators have 
contrived to refund part of their own subscriptions. 

“ Mr. Waddy sent up an article of intelligence some time back to the 
‘Watchman,’ on the prospects, &c., of the ‘Sheffield Proprietory School,’ and 
the Committee refused to insert it, except as an Advertisement! It is not 
generally known, that, while the disinterested supporters of that paper, tell us, 
when assailed on Connexional principles, that it is only the allowed, not the 
authorised organ of the body, there are some of the London Preachers on the 
Committee to decide on articles to be inserted or rejected. How can the work 
of God prosper in the Metropolis, while those apostles, who should consecrate 
themselves, in the expressive language of Doctor Bunting’s Liverpool Minutes, 
‘fully and entirely to their proper work,’ are tied to a Newspaper, as to the 
tail of a dog cart.” 

“ W. M. Bunting said, ‘My father can hook you all, and no other man can 
do it but himself.’ On another occassion, ‘ There will be a change when my 
father dies.’ ” 

“We have reached a perilous position as a body, — the very state of things 
against which Mr. Wesley cautioned us Rich men, through the policy of 
Doctor Bunting, have now become necessary to us : nothing can be done without 
our rich laymen : if anything is wrong, or measure is to be carried, Messrs. 
Wood and Heald must be sent for from Manchester. Such men — if we are to 
have them — ought to be changed, as well as the Secretaries and others.” 

The following Dialogue has been furnished by a member of our Committee, 
which has amused us not a little, and which was no small amusement to himself. 
We withhold the names of the parties, and merely employ alphabetical charac- 
ters as their representatives, 

A. — “What will be the course pursued by Doctor Bunting and his party, 
at the approaching Conference, relative to the ‘Fly Sheets?’ ” 

B. — “They will pass over the whole, to be sure, without notice, in the 
way the facts were evaded at the preceding Conference. 

C. — “ Something more than that, I think, will be expected by the 
Preachers.” 

A. — “My opinion is, that the second edition of the first number, will render 
the Doctor desperate, and that he will resolve upon making inquisition among 
his Brethren, in order to detect the authors.” 

D. — “He will not resort to that plan again: he was floored most 

humiliatingly in the case of the ‘ Wesleyan Takings,’ by Burdsall, Beaumont, 
and Everett, and had to sit down contentedly with suspicion in lieu of know- 
ledge : the only time he seems to have come to a dead stand, like the hounds 
at fault, and to slink off after the chase with disappointment as the reward of 
his toil.” 

C. — “While the Doctor and his men are calling out for the authors, the 
whole Conference should demand from him a disproval of the facts.” 
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so 

1) — “So I think: and I would just observe, that the Doctor would not 
have pursued the enquiry he did, in reference to the ‘Wesleyan Takings,’ had 
not the author, at the close of his Preface, suggested the very course which the 
inquisitor adopted ; evidently laid as a snare in which to catch him : it appeared 
so simple, so straightforward, and so likely to be effective, that the Doctor could 
not resist the temptation of trying the experiment — never for a moment calcula- 
ting on a failure : and the three geniuses sat and laughed at his defeat and his 
fulminations . ” * 

A. — “ By the way, a friend of mine has the copies of the letters which 
Burdsall and Everett wrote to the Conference. They are sarcastically severe, 
and yet contain admirable arguments in defence of resisting, what they deem, an 
inquisitorial measure ” 

D . — “The inquisitorial plan is not only an insult offered to every innocent 
person, but it may subject the inquisitor himself to no small inconvenience, in 
answering certain questions which the opposite party have it in their power to 
put to him. if I were questioned, I should wish to know, whether I stood in 
the position of a person suspected, or directly charged with an offence ? If 
only suspected, I should then demand the names of the persons that might 
suspect me — enquire of what I was suspected, and also the ground of that 
suspicion?” 

C . — “ I would proceed further than so : and would insist upon all sus- 
picious and suspected persons being scrutinized, on all other matters • and 
then would come in the missionary Secretaries, and others, relative to whom the 
cry of authorship was intended to give the go by, but who, agreeably to the 
‘Fly Sheets,’ would stand on the list before me: and I maintain, that I should 
have as good a right to insist upon my scrutiny, as they would have to pass 
theirs ; and with a much better grace too, since I, at most, could only be sus- 
pected, whilst they have point blank charges urged against them, with facts and 
documentary evidence to support them.” 

B. — “An answer to the question, guilty or not guilty, as to authorship, 
can be no refutation of the charges preferred ; and Doctor Bunting and his 

* It is somewhat singular that the Methodist Magazine should be at variance with the 
Methodist Conference. In the number for April, 1847, p. 331, it is asked, in an article 
entitled “ Truth,” *• May I tell a lie to preserve my secret ? I am the author of an anony- 
mous work — Junius, Waverley, an article in a Review. It is important to me to remain 
unknown as the author. I am asked if I am the author; or I am charged with being so. 
Am I compelled to confess? Am I allowed to deny? To this I reply negatively to both 
inquiries, 1 am not compelled to confess ; but I am not allowed to deny. I am not allowed 
by the rules of morality to say what is not true, because to tell the truth is inconvenient or 
disagreeable. The rule of truth , the conception of truth, admits of no such exception. 
The rule cannot be — Never tell a lie except when to tell the truth is inconvenient or dis- 
agreeable to you. Such a rule would destroy the very nature of truth. It is not what we 
mean by truth. It is a rejection of the universal understanding which prevails among 
mankind. It is using words in a sense in which I know mankind do not understand me to 
use them. I may not, therefore, deny. I may not say, No, when they ask me if it is so. 
But must I say, Yes? — must I confess? By no means. I am under no such necessity, j 
may be silent. I may refuse to answer. I may put aside the enquiry. You say that this 
would be really to confess, or at least to disclose the truth; that it would be so interpreted ; 
and that I am, in this way, robbed of my secret. I reply, that whether my answer is 
understood as a disclosure, must depend upon the skill with which I frame it, and put the 
question by ; but that, if it is so understood, that is a necessary consequence of writing an 
anonymous hook, and then associating on familiar terms with acute and inquisitive friends. If 
I am not a match for them in the light skirmish of colloquial attack and defence, I had better 
keep out of their way when I am laden with such a secret.” Here we have a noble defence 
of the conduct of Beaumont, Burdsall, and Everert, in refusing to answer the question of 
authorship as to the “ Wesleyan Takings; and the Editors of the Magazine in this period of 
peril, from anonymous scrihes, are boldly stepping forward to settle the minds and aid. the con- 
cealment of all such ; a subject which cannot be otherwise than grateful to the writers of the 
“ Fly Sheets,” and considered as peculiarly seasonable, to be thus instructed and supported in 
the midst of tbeir labours by the Editor?. Were the good men nodding at. the time they inserted 
the above extract ?” 
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party, with whom the enquiry would be likely to originate, ought first to acquit 
themselves before they are entitled to entrap and criminate others.” 

“ A . — “ Till a man is proved guilty of writing and circulating the said 
* Sheets,’ he, and every other preacher, is bound to institute an inquiry into 
the truth of the facts brought forward.” 

C . — “ It seems somewhat strange, that, when Doctor Bunting is in any 
way reflected upon such sensitiveness should be manifested on the part of him- 
self and his friends, and that no anxiety should be felt by themselves to shield 
others from suspicion. Take the case of Mr. Cubitt,* one of the Doctor's 
supporters, noticed, if my memory serves me, in the second edition of the first 
number of ‘ Fly Sheets,’ The whole London District, though apprized of the 
case, passed it over.” 

“ B . — “ I am of opinion with D. that the proposal of the question, guilty 
or not guilty, to the ministers assembled, is an insult offered to every man to 
whom it is proposed, inasmuch 4 as the guilt of authorship, in the way of im- 
plication, is imputed to him. Besides, look at it, in the common usages of the 
country ; a person, who is more than suspected — actually taken up for a crime, 
is cautioned both by the magistrate and a common policeman, not to say any- 
thing that will criminate himself.” 

D . — “The straightforward course is, provided they should go to author* 
ship before they go to the charges, to name the man or men supposed to have 
written the circulars, and then adduce the proofs of guilt.” 

B. — “ Are we not, in our remarks, taking a little too much for granted ? 
Where is the proof that a Preacher has penned and circulated these ‘ Fly 
Sheets?’ It is no where admitted in the ‘Sheets’ themselves. The Preachers, 
generally speaking, are open, honest, and confiding ; and talking on connex- 
ional affairs, as well as the conduct and spirit of ‘ the powers that be,’ com- 
municate, both intentionally and unintentionally, of their abundance to their 
friends. Why, I could fill a volume myself with interesting matter, which I 
have received in my intercourse with Preachers, whose* hearts are oppressed 
with what they see and hear.” 

C. — “ Besides we are to suppose, that the People have neither eyes nor 
ears ? If they were ever alive to abuse, it is now.” 

A.— “ I recollect a case connected with a personal history of the late Mr, 
Bichard Watson, which associates itself in my mind with the present, and which 

* The speaker refers to p. 25, 26 of the second edition of No. 1, where the liberal treatment 
of Mr. Cubitt, is contrasted with the scurvy treatment of poor John Overton ; the Connexion 
being swept, and the cream taken off, to pay the debts of the former, and the latter left to 
shift for himself ; the one shielded from censure, and the other exposed to rebuke and suffer- 
ing. But the London gentry, fat and well-favoured as they are, are always ready to dip into 
the pockets of others to relieve themselves. We have seen a circular, since this dialogue took 
place, issued from a meeting composed of the London Preachers, with the venerable Richard 
Reece in the chair, called for the pursose of taking into consideration the case of a super- 
numerary, Mr. J. W., whose case was represented to be *‘one of peculiar distress,” being 
involved in debt to the “amount of £200.” Poor Jonathan must be exposed by printed 
circulars, John Overton must be dropped from the Minutes, and the case of George Cubitc, 
with liabilities amounting to more than both, must be concealed, and hims.elf preserved in all 
his honours and emoluments, ifhe circular goes on to state, that the Conference should be 
recommended to adopt, if possible, some very stringent measures to prevent Brother W. from 
going into debt.” No, “stringent measures” in George's case! No, no; George belongs 
to tbe clique. We do not attribute too much to Doctor Bunting in stiling him the Per* 
petual Dictator. The President — Mr. Atherton — in a letter to Mr. Rigg, on Mr. 
Caughey's case, dated “ Nov. 11, 1846,” commences with — (i Dear Sir, — I thanlf you for 
your communications. I had intended to do something of what you suggest, when Doctor 
Bunting returns to town.” Nothing can be done without the advice and suffrage of Doctor 
Bunting! A stern whig is even compelled to bow to him! The Conference, on such shew- 
ings should not allow the President to leave a country circuit for the metropolis. No man is 
s^fe in the presence of the Dictator, He is certain to be sold, fi My father pan Jjpofc yotf. 
8-U I” Poor Atherton, where is thy boasted independence! 

h 
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shews how that great man would have acted on the interrogatory system. He 
was invited, when among the Kilhamites, to preach the Anniversary Sermon on 
behalf of the Stockport Sunday School. It was discovered in the interim, that 
he was suspected of being the author of “The Book of Kane,” in which old Mr. 
Matthew Mayer, and some other Stockport worthies ludicrously figured. Joseph, 
the son of Matthew, was head man in the school ; and to satisfy a few scruples, 
Mr. Watson was interrogated on the subject of authorship, combined with a 
gentle hint, that if he were the author, his services were to be dispensed with. 
Mr. Watson wrote an indignant letter back — somewhat similar, I should sup- 
pose, to the letters of Burdsall and Everett to the Conference, — telling the in- 
terrogators that he owed them nothing — that they were seeking an obligation at 
his hand — that he had none to confer — and, therefore, had no answer to return 
to their question.” 

The value of these sentiments will be found in the impression which they 
are calculated to make on the Buntingian party, who are not likely otherwise to 
hear in what position they stand, and what views are entertained of them by a 
large portion of the preachers and of the people ; and they shew too the depth 
of the impression already made, in the strength of many of the expressions em- 
ployed, and so far support our statements on the subject of “ Reclaimed 
Ground.” It cannot be supposed that such sentiments, on such a subject, have 
been expressed by so many lips — mostly preachers — without feeling, — that such 
feeling could not be called into existence without a cause, — or that it can remain 
in operation without effect ! If men will be so infatuated as to think so, let them 
take the consequence.* 

* We had intended, by way of strengthening our position, to offer a few remarks on the con- 
duct of the United Committees, which met in London, April, 1847, on the Educational measure 
brought before Parliament. When Sir James Graham’s Factory Bill was before the public, 
preachers and laymen, from different parts of th6 kingdom, were invited to attend ; and not 
less than 200 representatives of the people were present on the occasion. On the occasion of 
1847, to which we now refer, we have Doctor Bunting’s narrowing system carried out. When 
the friends of the Bradford East Circuit sent Mr. Haydon, their worthy superintendent, to 
represent their opinion, in a protest against toe measure, he was scowled upon by some, and 
found it difficult to gain admission at all to the meeting. Why w r as everything done silently P 
Why was a promise of secrecy imposed on all its members ? Had the hundreds of thousands 
of Wesleyans out of doors nothing at stake ? To say that the Committee represents the people, 
when they thus studiously hide their intentions from them, is a solecism. Why were not the 
views and decisions of these Committees laid before the people? The course to be pursued by 
a Committee representing a large body is, frequently to give opportunities for the interchange 
of sympathy and opinion with their constituents — to communicate freely and fully with them — 
and, at every stage of their labours, to make the fullest statements of their progress. Especi- 
ally, should any new feature of the case turn up, is there a double necessity for communicating 
it to their constituents, and taking their sense on the subject. But here we have two com- 
paratively small packed Committees, chiefly composed of Dr. Bunting’s friends and favorites— 
sitting with closed doors — under promise of secrecy — trifling with the interests of the people- 
deciding on nothing — and finally letting the people into the secret of their non-doings, at the 
last hour, when there w r as no time to give expression to public opinion, either for or against the 
measure. The Dictator in his dotage! Men of Israel, get rid of every Buntingian Committee. 

By order of the Corresponding Committee for detecting, exposing, anti 
correcting abuses. London, Manchester, Bristol, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Hull, Glasgow, 1847. 



FLY SHEETS, 

FROM THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENT. 

No. 4. 




RESURGAM. 



Nec habeo , nec timeo , nec euro , nec careo. 

Neither have I, nor fear I, nor care I, nor want I. 



“ The FLY SHEETS must be put down.” — Doctor Bunting , at the 
Conference of 1847. 

Are they put down ? The appearance of No. 4 of the succession is our reply. 
They are not put down ; — that is evident. They will not be put down ; to this 
we pledge ourselves. When the evils complained of are cured, then shall our 
pens be laid aside. Till then, gentle reader, be assured, that as certainly as the 
Roman senator closed every speech he made in the senate with those ominous 
words — Garthago delenda est, — Carthage must he destroyed , — so with calm in- 
domitable fixedness of purpose, will we continue to expose and write down a sys- 
tem of Favouritism and Selfishness which, doomed by its own inherent evils to 
fall in pieces, will have its destruction accelerated by the force of our Fly Sheets. 
The roar of the dictator does not affright us ; the inquisitorial measure of “ The 
Test Act” has not ensnared us : our pens are our own ; and, in pursuance of our 
former labours, we proceed, with undiminished strength of will, to drive the nail 
further up to the head. 

It is a fact, to which we refer with great satisfaction, that amid the heavy 
censures which have fallen on us, no one has dared to say that our facts are 
fictions , and that our reasonings are sophisms. Their truth in the one case, 
their force in the other, is their power. No refutation has been attempted — for 
the most weighty of reasons — no refutation was possible. 

Most sincerely do we wish that there had been no personalities in our Fly 
Sheets. But this was impossible. We must have abandoned our object alto- 
gether, had we resolved to give no pain to any one individual. The men were 
implicated in the measures ; — the abettors were the very life and soul of the 
system. No weapon could reach it without piercing them. This was our 
misfortune , but their fault. 

We proceed with our work. And here let us remind our readers of what we 
have already done. 

1. We have infixed in the minds of the preachers generally, this point : — 
there shall henceforth be no re-election of the President of the Conference. 
Till the publication of No. 2 of the Fly-Sheets, this matter had scarcely been 
discussed any where by any one. It seemed to occur, as a matter of course, 
that the Presidential Chair should be reserved for a very elect few; who, for 
life, as often as the constitution of the body would allow, should engross this 
honour to themselves. No. 2 was a bomb-shell, thrown into this coterie of 
Presidents elect. It exploded for ever the idea of the Presidential Chair revolving 
in regular but extremely limited cycles. The new idea spread like the light of 
the morning. It is amazing how it recommended itself to the judgment of 
candid men. Every one wondered that he had not seen the matter before in 
the same light. Newton’s theory of gravitation made not more easy and 
general progress than did this new theory, that there are as good fish in the sea 
as any that have hitherto been taken out of it. And, what is more, this princi- 




pie Will never be eradicated. A problem of Euclid once demonstrated stands 
demonstrated for ever. Euclid has not more clearly and satisfactorily demon- 
strated one problem, than we haVe demonstrated “ the impropriety of re-electing 
to the office those who have filled it* while there are others equally eligible, as to 
qualification, who have not yet been so honoured ; as in this case, 

(1.) The honours of the body are denied to those equally entitled to them. 

(2.) The respectability of the body is prostrated. 

(3.) The liberties of the body are jeopardized. 

(4.) Re-election, like repetition, is no exaltation : it being merely another 
dish of the same meat served up in the same way. 

(5.) It is a flagrant injustice to others of equal, and, in many instances, 
superior claims to the persons elected. 

(6.) It is unnecessary ; as there are other men to fill the office, and that 
most creditably and honourably. 

These reasons, we know , have induced many preachers to declare themselves 
against the re-election of any man to this office ; and it is not credible that they 
will abandon the principle. They have crossed the Rubicon. The leaven is in, 
and cannot be got out. Light has been diffused, and cannot be gathered in 
again.* 

* Th6 extent to which this opinion prevails, and the strength of hold which it has taken of the brother- 
hood, will he severely tested at the approaching Conference, when Doctor Newton becomes eligible for 
office a fourth time. Various pleas, we know, are assigned, even by such as are won over to the non-re- 
election principle, why, in this instance, and in this only, it should have the go-bye. 

“ If any man deserved this distinction, Doctor Newton deserves it.” w “ 



Mi ■ | We cannot allow that any preacher 

in the body has either such peculiar qualifications for the office, or has such extraordinary personal merit 
that he deserves the houour a fourth, time, rather than another a first time. The reverend gentleman 
would hiniself shrink from the supposition that he is more worthy of this honour four times than others of 
his brethren once 

“ If Doctor Newton.hasnot the chair this year, then it will go down in the history of Methodism, that 
Doctor Bunting alone had the distinction of the Presidency for the fourth time ” This plea supposes that 
this four-times occuring election is now seen to be an evil. Will the preachers, who now regret its 
occurrence, on this very ground, repeat the evil? This will be an extraordinary mode of expressing an 
opinion against an evil ! Our reply is, “ Let Dr. B. be the only man who has ever tilled the Presidential 
Cliair a fourth time *’ Let the system begin and end with him Like Louis Phillipe, let the system of 
aggrandizement and selfishness which the Dictator has sought to establish find in that Dictator its Alpha 
and its Omega It will be a beacon for all future Wesleyan legislators, and constitution menders. 

“Doctor Newton was so ilbused at Hull by the friends of Caughey, that in this instance, we should 
make an exception to what henceforth must be the general rule.” We are, indeed, surprised at this plea. 
The setoff against it is— For years he has had a unique honour — that of an extraordinary commission to 
have no circuit duties except on the Sabbath day. For years he has been the Permanent Secretary of the 
Conference— once he has crossed the Atlantic as the Representative of the Wesleyan to the American 
Conference— and thrice has he already filled the Presidential Chair. Surely this is honour enough from his 
brethren ; and may be placed as an ample set off against any measure of dishonour which his friends may 
suppose he has received from another quarter. If not, what will suffice? When will his friends have 
sense to cry, “ Enough, enough ! }" This is not all ; but we really marvel that any wise man should draw 
a practical inference, viz. that it is seemly to make Doctor Newton President at Hull, because of the 
people withdrawing their favour from him, in consequence of the part he took against Mr. Caughey. It is 
the old tale over again. Grindrod was to be elected at Leeds, for bis stubbornness in the case of the 
organ ; and Stephens was to be set on high at Manchester, after he had rent the church there by his ultra 
toryism. The people must be trodden upon and triumphed over by the priesthood. Our opinion is, that 
(?oii never intended that the governors of his Church should be like a set of pilots, to steer the consciences 
of the people in what direction they please. Besides, what will the Hull friends of Caughey {and he has 
many there yet) think of the party who set up this plea, and wish to ride in paltry triumph over them in 
this way ? Will it smooth down their prejudices ? Will it give them an exalted view of the Christianity 
of the brethren, if they see them elevating a thrice-chaired Doctor to the chair again,— not because they 
dare pretend that he has any remarkable qualification for it,— but simply out of spite to them, because, on one 
occasion they chose to make a poor collection ? We would draw the very opposite conclusion, and say, 
Make him President any where rather than Hull. 

“ It will go near to breaking R. Newton’s heart if he be not re-elected this year,” We are loath to 
believe anything of the kind. We would not have named it, though we have heard it from some of his 
own friends, only that, on the supposition that it is a libel on him, it serves to shew up the vileness of the 
system against which we take up our pens. We do not represent this plea as the statement of a fact. We 
hold not the reverend gentleman to have so overweening a vanity, and so overwhelming, and immodest, 
and immoderate self-esteem, as to suppose himself hurt and injured because he has not for the fourth 
time the Presidential Chair, when such men as Fowler, Beaumont, Haswell, Lomas, Walton, Methley, 
Crowther, See., have not had it once. Well may the reverend gentleman exclaim, “ Heaven, save me from 
my friends *” for we cannot conceive of anything that can do him more damage in the connexion than to 
circulate it, as a plea for breaking through’ the non-re-election principle, that if it be not done, it will go 
hear to breaking the heart of him who has had the honour three times. If it were so— we reason hypo- 
thetically— if it were so, then, certaitily, we should say, that a stronger and sadder instance of the evils 
nourished by the system of misrule and partiality could not be afforded in all its annals ! And the plea, 
if true, would, with us, be a most powerful reason for keeping him out of the chair ; as furnishing the 
hiost lamentable and distressing evidence possible, that the system has been a hot bed of vanity, little* 
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2. We have exposed the evils inherent in the modern system of location , 
centralization , and secularization in Methodism. 

Of location , we have shown — and who in Conference, or out of Conference 
has been venturous enough to dispute our position ? — that it is opposed to the 
spirit and practice of our venerable founder , prevents a fair distribution of 
ministerial talent ; excuses ministers of Christ, moved cf God to preach the 
gospel to perishing sinners, from delivering more than one sermon in seven days 
throughout the year, these ministers being the very men who have most to do 
with ordaining young men to the ministry, and with urging on them the solemn 
and tremendous obligations of the ministerial office ; is injustice to those brethren 
who bear the heat and burden of the day, experiencing all the inconveniences of 
the itenerant life, and thus increasing the tendency to dissatisfaction with an 
itinerant ministry ; cools the warm melting compassion of a minister travelling 
in birth for souls, and transforms him into a clerk, a financier, a statesman, any- 
thing but one in whom is “boundless charity divine;” makes his occasional 
ministry a burden to himself, and insipid to his hearers ; becomes a most fearful 
engine of intrigue, and thus forces one on a reluctant people, and excludes 
another who would be received with open arms by the many, but who happens 
not to be one in whom the located can confide ; and, in fine, makes a preacher, 
instead of adopting a habit of self-denial, and living only to do good, seek a 
snug birth, where he may roost in a well -feathered nest, and five upon the best 
clover for life. Are not these evils ? Can their consequences to the body be 

exaggerated ? Have we not shown them to be inseparable from the policy of 
Doctor Bunting? See No. 1, p.p. 5 — 17. 

Of centralization , we have shown it to be a vortex, engulphing every interest 
of Methodism, as the Maelstroom sucks in every vessel afloat in its vicinity. On 
this point we have used strong terms. But who has ventured to show that our 
terms were misapplied or immoderate ? We retract not one word ; if possible, 
we would confirm and strengthen all we have said. We have shown that it leads 
to tyranny , — enabling one party to ride rough-shod over the heads of another ; 
to pride, — both in the titles and the state it gives to the elect few ; to partiality , 
— one man having £500 and another £200 for pretty much the same amount of 
work — while arrangements are systematically made to put their own men, or 
their own tools and puppets, in the best circuits, on the most important com- 
mittees, or in the most influential or distinguished offices : such men as Cubitt, 
T. P. Bunting, Alder, and Bennett, figuring away in them much more frequently 
than such men as Bromley, Dunn, Fowler, and Stanley, sen. ; to misapplication 
of Public Funds, — of which we have given several strange and uncontrovertible 

** If Dr. Newton be re-elected this time, we will consent to oppose re-elections for ever.” To this, we 
have heard it replied. Re-elections are either right or wrong. If the former — Why not more of them ? If the 
latter — Then why should we have this one ? Verily, tyranny and toryism are destroying our morality as they 
are polluting our piety! 

“ If Dr. Newton be elected we shall have a change in the seat of government, for his lady will have a country 
residence.” Sturdy unmistakable opponents as we are to Centralization, and glad as we should be to have a 
hiatus produced in it, or to change the figure, an interregnum, by the election of a President who would put his 
veto upon a London appointment, (and we have heard that, at the last March Quarterly Meeting for Stockport 
Doctor Newton did venture to say, that if he should be President, he would leave the circuit,) we should think 
that we were paying too dear for our whistle. 

We add, that if Doctor Newton be elected, lie excludes three worthy brethren for ever from that honour. Can 
he approve of this ? Will he not, on reflection, say it would be wrong ? 

Ourreaderswill.no doubt, have seen the old blundering “Watchman" of June 14, of the current year* 
where, in a leading article, he gives a Sketch of Dr. Newton, after the manner of the “ Wesleyan Takings,” 
and argues in favour of a. fourth election ; an article however, exposed in two or three smart letters in the 
“ Wesleyan, •’ the week following, viz : - June 22. This act of the “ Watchman” is a fatal one to his own 
party. It first necessitates the thorough sifting of the whole abstract argument for re-election. Secondly, the 
“ Watchman" is the first to drag in the question of personal fitness, so far as Dr Newton is concerned 

Thirdly, he takes away one of the chief pleas which was beginning to be used by his friends, “ I deny the* 

right of a newspaper to discuss this delicate question, and shall withhold my vote from any one so brought 
forward ” Poor Doctor Bunting, where are thou now ? Thy favourite “ Watchman” has been “ off his beat!” 

The vote for President is by ballot. No man can be marked for his vote here. Let all non-re- election men* 
black ball at Hull the old system for ever. 
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instances.* To those who have charged us as slanderers and friakers of a lie, 
we ask, Do not these evils grow out of the system ? Are we imputing to it 
what cannot be affiliated on it ? And, who are enemies to Methodism ? Those 
who have brought these swarms of evil into being, or those only who have 
brought them to light with a view to their annihilation ? 

Of secularization , its evils we summed up in one sentence. “ This endangers 
their souls .” Being located, and constituting a centre, towards which money is 
constantly flowing, and where matters of finance constitute the grand staple of 
their business and conversation, scarcely anything, save that which is wordly, is 
permitted to come over their spirits. Men, though ministers, if steeped in 
secularities most of the year, must be more than men, if they maintain spirituality 
of mind amidst these worldly associations. 

3. We have proved that there exists a settled purpose of centralizing every- 
thing in London. Nothing can be done for Methodism but in London. -j* The 
utmost jealousy is shewn by the clique, if it be attempted to draw away from 
London to the provinces. We need say no more than we have said to show how 
unfavourable to the liberties of the body this is. And we beg and entreat the 
preachers well and carefully to weigh what we have written on this matter. 

4. We have shewn that when a man has wriggled himself into office, he some- 
how continues to stick there much longer than he is useful to the body, creditable to 
himself, or acceptable to many of his brethren ; probably to a majority of them, if 
their votes were so taken that their individual decision was not known. Once 
in office, some become fixtures there ; and any attempt to move them is at once 
construed into an insult and a wrong. They treat the intruder upon their posi- 
tion as if he were invading vested rights. No pensioned defender of a sinecure 
office can show more sensibility or irritability, when a reformer purposes to cut 
down the pension list and to abolish sinecures. They are the fit persons to fill 
office ; — -and none but they. 

5. We have shown that the various Connexional Committees have been formed 
on the most manifest partiality and exclusiveness .+ The same names occur ever- 
lastingly on the numerous committees. It would seem as though there was an 
awful paucity of men of ability and character in the connexion. The prospects 

* In the same number of the “ Wesleyan” for June 22, 1848, already noticed, there is a 
striking “Tabular” view given of the Missionary Deputation; showing a reckless 
want of Economy , and the most glaring Partiality in the appointments: 17 men, in the course; 
of six years , being appointed on deputations, twice ; 9, thrice ; 15, four times ; 15, five times : 
and 31 six times ! ! It appears, also, that in 1847, thirty-two men, were destined to travel 
16,050 miles. on their several deputations, exclusive of journeying to and fro in the various 
Districts; and the whole Deputation, comprising 78 preachers, had to travel a distance that 
would much more than have compassed the whole earth, — the circumference of the globe 
under the equator being only 24,951 miles. In most instances, better and more effective men, 
systematically excluded from these deputations, might have been found; averaging not the 
twentieth part of the distance , and at a comparatively trifling expense. We hope our readers 
will advert to the Table, in support of the fact — That we do not complain without reasons. 

+ Time was, when it was stated, that Paris was France. In the same sense is the Cen- 
tralization system in London to be considered in refereneece to Methodism. But the same 
measures that destroyed such a state of things in Paris, will destroy Centralization in London. 
There is a povver at work which will give fresh energies to Methodism, and pour the warm 
blood of life to the extremities of the body. The elective franchise will not be confined to a 
clique, a committee, or any number of committees. 

X A striking instance occurred at the last Conference. A Sub-Committee on cheap publica- 
tions was appointed to act during the year. Doctor Bunting quietly wrote a list of the 
Committee, and handed it to the President. Doctor Beaumont proposed that Mr. Dunn should 
be on the Committee, he having acknowledgedly fit qualifications for that department. But 
the sturdy Cornishman is no pet of the Great King, who immediately opposed it, saying that 
it was the President’s place to nominate. Beaumont immediately floored him, by saying, 
that if it were it was the Conference’s act to appoint, and he still proposed Mr. Dunn. The 
wily intriguer, who is never at a loss to find a reason for excluding whom he reprobates, 
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of the connexion are awful, if these men may not live, if not for ever for a^es !* 

6. We have shewn that those who are for ever lauding Mr. Wesley 1 s°plans 
and proceedings , are as constantly and effectually perverting them by squatting” 
themselves down on one spot for life, carefully avoiding the proper work) in 
Mr. Wesley’s opinion) of a Methodist Preacher, and making their official seats, 
on one respect, like the Lord Chancellor’s, easy as a wool-sack. Methodist 
Preachers resident in one town for 15, 20, and even 30 years ! ! And these are 
itinerant ! These the admirers and eulogists of Wesley ! 

7. We have shown that the cost of the Mission House is excessive , averaging 
for each Secretary £500 per annum. We have asked why four Secretaries ^and 
one lay-agent, besides clerks, are necessary in the Wesleyan Mission House 
when two Secretaries can transact,the business of the London Missionary Society ?-J* 

8. We have shewn, — and once again we challenge the clique, aided by 
Osborn and Co., to a refutation, to a denial, or to a vindication, of the charge, 
that the grossest partiality has been shewn by the dominant party in cases of 
discipline , when the delinquent has been from their own ranks. Witness the 
infamous case of Cubitt, as contrasted with Overton ; — the latter a fifty pence 
debtor, with many extenuating circumstances ; but in his case the law must 
take its course : no shield of power is thrown before him. The former is 
screened, is aided, is elevated into the rank of Editor : but, then, he belongs to 
the party in power ; — he is subservient : he is a tool ; — and, after such a lift out 
of a dirty ditch, he must be the abject slave of his deliverers. And yet this 
man, at the last Conference, had the audacity to say, that the writers of the 
Fly Sheets were villains ! Has the man any sense of shame ? Has he bronzed 
his face to insensibility ? Yet, what weakness was there in his rashness : and 
what pusilanimity in his bravadoing ! Did he deny his large debts ? Did he 
affirm that it was righteous to ship poor Overton from the minutes, and retain 
for himself the Editorship ? He shirked the whole matter, came not to the case 
which he best understood, and sat down the more contemned by many who 
witnessed in astonishment his audacity ; and inferred, how little virtue could 
exist, when so little shame was manifest ! J 

changed his tack, but steered for the same point of the compass, by saying, “ It is not well 
to take persons from such a distance, because of the expense! Note 1, Bunting was the 
nominator; the President being only, in this instance, his organ. 2. Vevers, Osborn and 
others, at a greater distance from the place of meeting, were not objected to’ though the 
expense would be greater in each of these cases. Since last Conference, some closet conver- 
sation escaped from the place in which it was uttered, respecting an attempt to force Mr. Scott 
on Queen Street ; the leading men of the circuit expressed their dissent. What was the* reply 
of Dr. Bunting, on hearing of their opposition ? “ If Mr. Scott cannot be kept in London T 

will leave it.” What a calamity 1 P 0D ’ i 

* It will be seen by reference to the Minutes of last Conference, that Mr. Bromley was 
placed on the Missionary Deputations for the first time. We must not augur too much from 
this solitary circumstance, however, especially if a conversation reported to have taken place 
between Dr. Bunting, John Scott, and another preacher be correct. This last stated to these 
two worthies, that, in his judgment, it was a pity that Bromley had not been appointed to 
London, as some popular men were wanted there. Doctor Bunting replied, that “if Bromley 
had been an honest man he would have left the Connexion long ago.” [An unjust unfeelin/ 
and cruel remark which he made at Conference when Mr. Bromley’s invitation to’ Southwark 
was under consideration.] John Scott chimed in, and said, “ Mr. Bromley must not come to 
London. We have no confidence in him, and no man must come to London who has not the 
confidence of the leading men.” What audacity ! What presumption ! 

t“ When the ‘John Wesley,’ respecting whose launch, fitting out, and sailing, we had such 
flaming accounts in the Watchman, was at Southampton, the Missionary Secretaries went 
down at the expense of the Committee, to add dignity to the occasion, and to give an air of 
religious solemnity, by their Christian presence, to the whole affair. ..The good people expected 
that a sermon would be preached, or some religious service held for the benefit of the society 
Nothing of the kind ! The worthy secretaries enjoyed two or three delightful holidays at one 
°J the principal inns, instead of miugling with the Society and holding religious services ” 

+ For the last few' years the London District has shown a pious horror of all debts that were 
not an exact cubit measure; which appears to be the sure standard of honourable insolvency 
and legitimate excess of expenditure above income. 3 1 
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9 We have shewn that in the distribution of office the same shameless partizan 
partiality exists. It does not ooze out. It does not sneakingly peep out It is 
unblushing. It is open. Emblematic of the presumption of the clique, it is 
stamped on all their proceedings. Their partiality wears no guise, — is put under 
no bushel. Did no other evidence exist, the official position given to that pert 
young man, Charles Prest, would carry our point. We have put the question ; 
and though we have had no reply, we repeat the question : Is it right that 
C. Prest should be loaded with fourteen official appointments, while a Steward 
is hunted out of London for his righteousness ; a Burgess is excluded from 
office because he lays not his literary powers and scholarship at the feet of a 
dictator, who, in these points, cannot claim so much as equality with him ; and 
a Burdsall, an Everett, a Dunn, are branded before the whole connexion by their 
systematic exclusion from every official distinction ? Is it creditable, that Doctor 
Beaumont, who is courted by all parties, and has spoken for others at Exeter 
Hall , should never have been once asked to speak there at one of the Anniver- 
saries of the Wesleyan Missionary Society? We say, not once; — for we happen 
to know the secrets of the Committee meetings, and the mind of the clique on 
this subject as well as on others ! These enquiries, we know, pierce with dagger 
force the minds of the clique : they penetrate like snow water their mackintosh- 
like consciences. They know that they cannot justify and vindicate their 
partiality : they know that they are vulnerable here at all points, — not like 
Achilles, in the heel only. Oh, no ! They are well aware that “their whole 
head is sick ; crown of their head to their feet, there is no soundness at all.” 
Every argument we have adduced, and every fact we have laid bare on this 
head, sticks in them like a lance plunged deeply into their sensibilities, the 
barbed head of which, broken off from the handle, is left rankling in the flesh. 
They wince — we know it — like the jaded horse. We know it. The clique are 
as much at a loss to account for our knowledge as the King of Syria was to 
account for the words spoken in his bedchamber being reported to the King 
of Israel. We shall not relieve their anxiety. Will they renounce their 
partiality ? 

10. We have shewn that the stationing committee deserves the appellation we 
have given it, — “The Slaughter-House of Ministerial Character:” 
Where character is assassinated, and years elapse before the man knows that the 
bowie knife has been plunged into it. Whatever misgivings some persons might 
have of the lawfulness of the Fly-Sheet system, no such misgivings can harrass 
the judgment of men, who, in the stationing committee, have done their 
brethren the most cruel wrong, and have not only kept themselves under cover, 
but have taken good care that it should not be known to the injured party, what 
insidious and vile efforts have been employed against them. 

11. We have shewn that the Nomination Committee is a mere instrument in 
the hands of the Dictator , and his tools for carrying their principles out in every 
department of Methodism. By its means “the station-master” has his men 
everywhere ; so that where he cannot himself be and see with his own eyes, he 
can exert his own influence and carry on his own plans. He thus is everywhere, 
and appears a compound never contemplated even in fable, uniting in one, and 
that one himself, the ideal character of a Briareus with 50 heads and 100 arms, 
and of an Argus with 100 eyes, only two of which were ever closed at once ; 
and thus, by this monster union, he forms the beau ideal of a detective force in 
the police establishment. President Atherton, from the chair, declared the 
impolicy of “ putting the same men on so many committees.” Why a nomina- 
tion Committee ? Why ? We have proved that the only reason that can exist 
for it is, “ That men may be secured for party purposes, and to carry out those 
purposes to the satisfaction of the ruling party.” And no one has openly gain- 
said our position. We have given a name to the Stationing Committee which 
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will live : we venture to honour the Nomination Committee in the same way, 
as — The Rotten Borough of Methodism, in which the nominees of a lordly 
clique are to be found, — appointing other committees agreeable to the mind and 
will of the Dictator ; the whole of which rule the Conferential Parliament. 

12. We have shown that the preservation of the liberties of the preachers 
make the use of the Ballot indispensible in all decisions in which the unbiassed 
votes of the Conference are of moment. 

13. And, to name no other of our good deeds, though we might extend the 
detail, we have gone calmly, earnestly, unanswerably, into the Core and Cure 
of this Misrule, as our readers well know, in No. 3, pp. 32 — 36. Here we 
have laid our finger on the very core of the evil, and have in plain English 
exposed it and in as plain English urged the only cure. 

To all the members of the Conference, excepting those who deem themselves 
assailed in the “ Fly Sheets,” we appeal, and ask their candid judgment, 

First, — whether we have proved these several allegations ? Have we been 
content with bold, reckless assertion, unsupported by evidence ? Have we 
indulged in loose empty declamation ? Are not our main facts taken from public 
documents ? Could we have gone to better authenticated sources of infor- 
mation ? In the grave indictment that we have framed against the Buntingian 
dynasty, have we not proved our case by testimony, in many cases, at least, the 
most unexceptionable ? 

Secondly, — whether we who expose the evils inherent in this system of 
misrule, or they who have planted this tree, so abundant in its evil fruit, are the 
enemies of Methodism ? We who seek the cure, or they who have engendered 
the core of the evil? We have been called slanderers, fabricators of evil, liars, 
traitors, assassins, conspirators against the body, and ecclesiastical revolutionists ; 
and our publications have been termed by him who doubtless writhes most under 
their truth, “ Fly Devils.” But who are the enemies of Methodism ? They whose 
whole administration involves intrigue, a struggle for dominant power,* the 
formation of a small but powerful party, unceasing enmities for unbending 
individuals, partialities which often promote the inferior, shield the faulty, 
patronize the upstart, encourage subserviency, exclude merit, discourage honour, 
cherish place seeking, inspire a love of ease, encourage official hauteur, and 
threaten to inundate the body with a spirit of secularity and worldliness ? or 
they who would annihilate such an administration, and have all done in 
Methodism above board, in a spirit of brotherly confidence and respect, and with 
a view to the glory of God in the conversion of sinners ? Members of the 
Conference ! which of these are the enemies of Methodism ? 

Thirdly, — whether it is for your honour as a body that these allegations 
remain unrefuted ? Is it not a suspicious circumstance, that any stir that has 
been made against the Fly-Sheets, has aimed, not at the exculpation of the 
accused, but at the discovery of ourselves — the authors ? Our detection would 
not have cleared them. To know who drew up the tabular statements, for 
instance, in No, 1, would be no justification of the items in the Missionary 
Reports in the Minutes of the Conference, from which those tables were taken. 
Had Junius been discovered, reform would have been no less necessary. Here 
we know it would not be less necessary that our charges should be investigated. 
And can the Conference, in honour, pass these allegations unnoticed ? Will votes 
of thanks, and resolutions of confidence, pass without enquiry into these facts, be 

* About the year 1818, a caricature was published, headed, “Dissent too strong for the 
Church.” The occasion was Doctor Collier preaching in City Road Chapel with the Dukes of 
Sussex and Kent as auditors The caricature represented an Abbey on one side, and City- 
Road Chapel on the other; Jabez Bunting climbing up a ladder to get to a bishopric, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury with his pastoral crook tapping him on the head, while Doctor 
Clarke, passing od, cried out, “ That’s right ; pitch him down.” 

M 
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satisfactory to the Wesleyan public, creditable to the Conference, or exculpatory 
of the London clique ? Will it not be in itself, overwhelming evidence that the 
Fly Sheets are no libel, except as truth is libellous ? Is it usual for any body of 
men to sit quiet under such imputations, and hope that they have satisfied public 
opinion, and righted themselves with the world, by hastily passing complimentary 
resolutions ? It is preposterous to suppose. The ostrich burying her head in 
the sand, while her whole body is exposed, that she may escape the hunter, is 
not more silly than they who hope thus to wash the blackamoor white. And, 

Fourthly, — whether you are satisfied with the system of misrule, and cordially 
approve of the expressive silence, which its authors and abettors have, for two 
years and upwards maintained, under charges that have the prima facie evidence 
of truth, and that must cut several of the guilty parties to the quick ? We 
know you are not satisfied. You whisper here, and you mutter there your 
dissatisfaction. Already we have published some instances of it in The Float- 
ing Opinions to which we have given wings. [We are thinking of publishing 
another series of these opinions.] In those already in print, figure some who, 
though in the parlour, at the tea-table, when from under the surveillance of the 
Buntingian police, acknowledge that the Fly-Sheets are “too true, substantially 
true,” yet affix their names to a declaration of their slanderous and vile character ! 
We could give the names, but we forbear ; as the poor fellows cannot at present 
afford to lose caste, and it may be the means of getting them into trouble, and 
of having them sent to some poor circuit next year ; yet it is hard work to 
refrain from giving the lash to a whining, but fawning spaniel.* 

A single attempt has been made to screen the clique from the severe attack of 
the Fly Sheets, and to annihilate in public opinion the effect produced by their 
publication, as damaging the Methodist character of the alledged authors and 
abettors of misrule in the body. Justice to ourselves requires that we notice 
this solitary defence. To avoid the imputation of a consciousness that we are 
vanquished, we must look in the face this piece of ordinance, which alone has 
been discharged against us, and which as it has not hit us, seems either to have 
been fired by a sorry marksman, or to have been loaded with powder — capable 
of making a great noise — but not chain, grape, or even swan shot, and, there- 
fore, most harmless — reminding us rather of a field-day than a battle-field. 

As some of us anticipated, No. 3 aroused the misruling party. Jt could not 
altogether be unnoticed at the Conference of 1847. Something must be done ; 
something was done ; and that something was worse than nothing. The first blast 
of the war-trumpet — or rather the first roar of the blustering iEolus was heard 

* It is often said that when Dr. Banting goes a great change will take place in the adminis- 
tration of Methodism — Alder, Beecham, and Co., will hardly have time to pack up their 
traps. When we hear this said, we are reminded of the severe reproach Demosthenes gave the 
Athenians, rejoicing at the news of the sickness of the King of Macedon. “ His sickness, or 
death of what importance to you? Should any accident happen to this Phillip, you yourselves 
would instantly create another. For not so much by his own proper strength has he grown to 
this exceeding greatness, as by your indolence.” Doctor Bunting has announced his intention 
to enter the Supernumerary list. This is an old cry, practised on suspicion of waning glory ; 
and we shall believe it when we see it. It gathers bis friends around him, who find their 
Methodistic status at stake, and who flatter his importance by urging him not to retire ; he then, 
of course, is reinstated at the urgent request of the brethren. When Wellington retired fiom 
office, he left, as a legacy to the whole nation, a curse to public morals , by the introduction of 
“ Tom and Jerry Shops.” When Sir Robert Peel retired, be left Maynooth, with its pestifer- 
ous Jesuitism, as a legacy to the Protestant world, and the Income Tax as a legacy to the 
widows and orphans of salaried clerks, whose sole support was in the fingers and in the brain, 
at the writing desk; and when these ceased to act, all went. When Doctor Bunting retires, 
he will leave the whole of the grievances complained of in the u Fly Sheets/ and in the “ Test 
Act Tested,” as a legacy to the Wesleyan body. Here is his monument. The Dictator 
Sylla composed his own epitaph in these words, “ No man ever yet went beyond him in doing 
good to his friends, or doing hurt to his foes.” We leave the application to those who are dis- 
posed to make it. 
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in a preparatory Committee, when sundry of the assailed affirmed that there were 
“ villains” in the Conference, and that they should be made “honest men of.” 
In the Conference itself, one of the longest, stormiest, contests occurred which 
the walls of that conclave ever confined.* 

A motion was made that a declaration should be issued and signed by all 
the ministers of the body, each denying that he was, or that he had any know- 
ledge of, or had any connection with the author or authors of these Fly Sheets. 
For what was this motion ? For a Committee to enquire into, and report on, 
the numerous and serious allegations in the Fly Sheets ? Nothing of the kind. 
Investigation was not sought ; investigation was not wanted ; investigation 
was dreaded : investigation was shunned. Doctor Beaumont, Joseph Fowler, 
Samuel Dunn, distinguished themselves by the noble manner in which they 
denounced the inquisitorial attempt : — “ Doctor Bunting is reported to have 
received £2000 from a certain party ; I know not whether it is true or false ; 
but Doctor Bunting knows. I am not called to fight Doctor Bunting’s battles. 
Let him fight them himself,” said the intrepid Beaumont. “ I am called to 
declare that the Fly Sheets are wicked lies. I cannot : for it is well known 
that many of the sentiments therein have been mine for years,” was the open 
avowal of Fowler. “ If you send me to Shetland for refusing to sign this de- 
claration, I am ready to brave its seas and its tempests, but I will never be a 
party to the establishment of an inquisition,” said the independent, and long 
persecuted, but laborious Dunn. Several of the abettors of the system took 
part in the discussion for the purpose of detecting the authors. But, mark it, 
men, fathers, and brethren ! Mark it : — not one defended himself from the accu- 

sations ; not one took the Fly Sheets into his hand , and seriatim noticed each 
main charge , and refuted , or even disputed it. 

Never had counsel worse cause ; never was accused in a more hopeless plight. 
The attempt was not made by counsel or by prisoner to assail the Fly Sheets by 
adducing the facts and disputing them. The sole aim of the clique and their 
instruments was, to detect the author or authors, if among the brotherhood. The 
Dictator himself stood on his character, and was content to allow judgment to be 
taken on this point alone. The smaller fry imitated him : on a division of the 
House, it was doubtful which side ‘ had it.’ Twice were the votes counted : and 
so nearly equal (in number) were the friends and the foes of this inquisitorial 
measure, that it was doubtful — and, in the minds of many preachers, remains 
doubtful to this day — whether the ayes or the noes prevailed. The President, — 
after a suggestion that the House should formally divide and be counted had 
been rejected, — decided that the ayes had it. 

Had what ? Ay, ‘here’s the rub !’ A vindication of the Buntingian policy? 
A refutation of the Fly Sheets ? Anything but this. A doubtful moiety of the 
Conference decides that there shall be a declaration, declaratory that the sub- 
scribers are not the authors of these Sheets ! That’s all ! And does this satisfy 
high-minded men ? Does this give clean hands to the parties accused ? Does 
this falsify our statements on the evils of Location, Centralization, Secularization? 
Does this disprove our charges of selfishness, exclusiveness, partiality ? Does 
the slaughter-house disappear before the vote ? Does the Rotte?i Borough now 
crumble into dust? Is the extravagant expenditure of the Mission House an- 
nihilated by this stroke of policy ? Can the heaping of thirteen offices on one, 

* Our observations on this Test Act affair will be much briefer than we once intended them 
to be, as the whole matter has been most clearly exposed, and the utter failure of the Test 
attempt made manifest in an extremely calm, yet oft sarcastic tract of 50 pages: the title of 
which we subjoin, and the perusal of which we earnestly recommend to our readers — decla- 
ration's and anti-declarationists : “ The Fly-Sheet Test Act Tested. Comprising Observa- 
tions on the Inquisitorial Character of the Wesleyan Declaration of 1847, issued by the 
.Itevs. Messrs. Geo. Ooborn, J. Hargreaves, and H. H. Chettle. By a Wesleyan. London : 
W. J. Adams, and all Booksellers.” 
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fend the exclusion, for years, of others in every respect his superiors, he vindicated 
by this vote ? Does it not concede the truth (in main) of our Fly Sheets ? If 
the parties were wounded by the Fly Sheets, is this vote a mollifying ointment ? 
If their Methodistic reputation was damaged by our Fly Sheets, does this un- 
meaning motion repair the damage ? Had a committee of the whole House in- 
quired into the allegations, and had the Conference, after a fair and full trial, 
with no packed jury, with no evidence kept back, decided by a majority of its 
members, that the charges were false and groundless, the Doctor could have ap- 
pealed to the vote triumphantly . He might then, to use his own illustration, 
have had his sword restored to him by the President. But as it is, we opine, that the 
more he hears and thinks of that vote, the worse will his cause appear in his own 
eyes, and the more will he regret, that George Osborn had not the shrewdness 
and penetration of Lomas ; who is said to have told the former, how great a 
blunder he made by insisting on the declaration. 

What is the fate of this Declaration? Its terms were never officially approved; 
its issue was never officially authorized ; the signatures appended to the circu- 
lars accompanying it were never officially authorized : it never received the sig- 
nature of either the President or the Secretary of the Conference. It lay on 
the communion table of the Conference chapel under no supervision, so that who- 
ever would, might sign what name he would. It was hawked about for months. 
Young men were told that they were under moral obligation to sign it. Weak 
men and timid were told, that they would be marked men if they did not sign 
it. Some men, who we suppose, were trimming and doubtful, were written to 
again, ay, and again, till their signatures were extorted. Still, all these appli- 
ances failed : signatures came in slowly. Three months had elapsed, and the 
signatures were few indeed; numerous names did not grace the list. Alarm 
sprang up. The whole would be a failure. The hydraulic press fortunately 
exists. Thumb-screws can extort what eloquence cannot reach. Conscience 
may be forced when the judgment cannot be persuaded. ‘ It moves though,’ 
said the philosopher, when he subscribed what he could not approve. As the 
last resource to multiply signatures , and thus, if possible, to make a decentish thing 
of it, and that it should not resemble Sir John FalstafF marching with his shabby 
regiment into Coventry, Mr, Osborn announces in The Watchman, that the names 
of those who had signed, would appear in print ; — and now, ‘ all who stood out 
to the eleventh hour, but were frightened into signing by Mr. Osborn’s letters, 
which gave the signal, that all who did not sign would be exposed, ran in, either 
from conviction of duty or a dread of consequences , thus appearing under the sus- 
picious circumstances of rebels, who lay down their arms when an amnesty for 
the last time is proposed.” With the aid of these — we must say, suspicious — cha- 
racters, Messrs. Osborn and Co. issue their declaration and its signatures. Two 
hundred and fifty-six of the preachers in Great Britain have withheld their 
signatures. Yes 256 members of the Conference have refused to be a party to 
the measure, which, in and out of Conference, has been stigmatized as worthy of 
papacy and of the inquisition. Among these will be found three late Presidents, 
and six chairmen of Districts, besides a number of men, who, in every respect, 
are to say the least, equal in all the valuable distinctions of ministerial talent, 
character and usefulness, to those who have seen fit to affix their names to this 
Useless document. 

The ‘ Declaration,’ then, is an utter failure. It has not accomplished its only 
object. It has not fixed the authorship. The hoped-for prey has escaped. The 
hunted victims are at large. Osborn and Co. are defeated. “ Did they,” to 
use the language of the Test Act Tested, flatter themselves that they would re- 
duce the non-signers to a small and contemptible minority ? To one, two or 
three recusants on whom an inquisition might venture to enforce its un-English 
and unchristian measures ? But one-fourth of the Conference is too large a 
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